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You don’t high-hat 
your friends 


Gorpon & Fercuson, Inc., of St. 
Paul, Minn., make men’s hats. 
And they sell a whole lot of them 
‘in that section of the United. 
States known as the big open 
spaces. 


There are other good hats made in this country and 
sold in the same regions ‘as%“Gordon Hats. There is 
competition. These competitors have used “Style,” 
“Quality” and “Wearability” as selling stuff till the 
nap is worn sMiny. Theréfore, when we undertook the 
advertising fr Gordon & Fergus@n we decided against 
reblocking fhe old fez and for entirely new scenery. 


Having thrown our kelly in the ring with Gordon we 
waited for a copy inspiration. . . . In Gorden territory 
every man prides himself on being able to look every 
other mani ‘in the face and telling him where he gets off. 
These hombres have personality plus. Such is the 
genesis of “Gordon Hats are made to match personality.” 


Gordon Hats give men the appearance they like. And 
Gordon advertising is giving Gordon sales figures a 
right likable appearance too. 


N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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There is a difference between this and the usual run 
of advertising photographs. If there were not, you 
wouldn’t be reading this copy. Good taste, alone, is 
sufficiently rare to be snterrupting. Good taste is the 
basis of the advertising of Golflex Clothes, prepared 


for Wilkin & Adler, Inc., by the Federal Advertising 


Agency, Inc., of 6 East 39th Street, New York. 
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What Size Space Shall We Use? 


How to Write an Advertising Prescription and How to Administer 
It to Cure Rather Than Kill 


By Mac Martin 


President, Mac Martin Advertising Agency, Inc. 


ro years I have listened to 
arguments in relation to what 
is the most important function of 
agency service. The camps seem 
rather evenly divided between 
those under the standard of re- 
search and those who fly the flag 
with these four letters: COPY. 
But I do not recall any discus- 
sion on one of the problems which 
comes up daily in every advertis- 
ing agency and which, to my way 
of thinking, strikes at the very 
heart of what the agency is going 
to be able to do for the -client. 
This is the question: “What size 
space shall we use?” 

Given a limited. appropriation, 
it must be coupled with the other 
question: “And how many inser- 
tions shall there be?” Psychol- 
ogists would probably call it the 
balance between intensity and rep- 
etition. A certain impression be- 
ing desired, how much noise will 
we have to make and how often 
will we have to repeat the process? 

New advertisers divide them- 
selves into two classes: The first 
is the pure bluffer who seems to 
feel that by using one double 
spread once in a certain promi- 
nent publication he will perma- 
nently establish his business and 
‘an comfortably let the future take 
care of itself. The second is the 
cautious, mathematically inclined 

ivertiser who feels that what he 

nce is represented by as much 
irculation in as many publica- 
ons as possible and to appear in 
every issue, 


This man does not. 


seem to care about the size of 
space and prefers to make his ad- 
vertisements as small as possible 
because “advertising space costs 
so much.” 

An example of the latter is 
shown by a tentative advertising 
program which was laid upon my 
desk this morning. It was pre- 
pared by a man of twenty-five 
years’ experience in the printing 
business who is considering invest- 
ing in a three-year-old manufac- 
turing business which has not yet 
shown profits although it has been 
advertised spasmodically for two 
years. He proposes “a list of 
six women’s publications with a 
total combined circulation of over 
ten million.” He wishes to adver- 
tise every month and to use one 
inch in each, despite the fact that 
the records of the company show 
that 56-line advertisements in this 
same list of publications have 
proved a failure in all but one of 
them. 

His main objective is to gain 
dealer attention and he expects to 
make an impression on dealers 
through sheer size of circulation. 
He concedes that an inch of space, 
to advertise a product such as his, 
is small. But it is his theory that 
an inch presentation, placed before 
a possible ten million readers, will 
create more selling prospects than 
a larger advertisement essed 
to two or three million. 

He is strictly limited in the 
amount of money he can invest 
in space, and naturally he wants 
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it to buy all the advertising pos- 
sible. In fact, if the money he 
has available were put into the one 
publication which has paid his 
company, it would buy just about 
one page one time. 

What should he do? Granting 
that he should forget about the 
other publications which have not 
brought him results and concen- 
trate in this one that has, how 
should he divide his effort, if at 
all? In other words, the maga- 
zine being a monthly, what is the 
minimum number of insertions he 
should have in a year? 

Don’t answer “twelve” without 
realizing that he is investing his all 
in this business and that to go 
out and get the additional capital 
needed for an increased advertis- 
ing outlay would mean his losing 
control of the business. It must 
be remembered, furthermore, that 
the 56-line advertisement seems to 
have paid in this one publication. 

am an emphatic believer in 
large units in advertising. Our 
agency has used standard size 
units for years. Our smallest unit, 
the 50-line advertisement, has been 
proved by experience to be the 
minimum size at which attention 
can be obtained and the proper 
display made. A smaller size will 
very seldom pay. 

Proceeding on this basis, there- 
fore, I naturally would be against 
this advertiser’s one-inch idea, even 
if the six publications had proved 
themselves good for him, which 
they had not. Inasmuch as only one 
had paid his company, it then be- 
comes my task to recommend how 
he’ should spend his available ap- 
propriation in this one. Should he 
invest all his money in one full 
page, and take a chance on the 
results being such that he would 
be able to buy more space later? 
I do not think a doctor would 
recommend a patient taking the 
whole bottle at one dose. 


ONE SOLUTION 


The best that could possibly be 
done under the circumstances, ac- 
cording to my idea, would be for 
him to buy eight one-eighth page 
units—one page in all—and scatter 
them through the year. This would 
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be better than buying twelve one- 
twelfth page units and appear in 
every issue. If he could have 
raised the money to pay for two 
pages, it would have been better 
for him to take eight one-fourth 
page units than to have twelve 
advertisements during the year, 
each occupying one-sixth of a 
page. If he could have paid for 
four pages during the year, I 
should have recommended that he 
run one page every three months, 
being honest in my belief that this 
would bring him more business 
than having one-third of a page 
every month, or two-thirds of a 
page every alternate month. 

Frankly, there is a question in 
my mind as to whether the amount 
of money this advertiser has avail- 
able is not too small to make any 
worth-while impression on the 
market he wishes to reach. But 
I mention his case here because 
it is an actual instance. and 
cause it is typical of what agents 
have to encounter all the time. 
It is interesting, also, because it 
shows what a critical time it is in 
a man’s business life when he be- 
gins to advertise—particularly if 
his initial investment has to be 
small, . 

How easy it would be for this 
man to lose his all, at this junc- 
ture, through misdirected advertis- 
ing! The amount of money he 
proposes to spend represents his 
maximum capacity. If his cam- 
paign is a failure, he is through. 
It all illustrates the supreme im- 
portance of the question: “What 
size space shall we use?” On the 
proper answer to this query rests 
success or failure. 

I am bringing up the subject 
here at the suggestion of the edi- 
tors of Printers’ INK, not because 
I think I can give a prescription 
that will relieve agencies of a 
perplexing problem in their con- 
scientious effort to direct the new 
advertiser so that his precious ad- 
vertising dollars may be invested 
wisely and his business made 
rather than unmade—my purpose 
rather is to induce thought and 
discussion. If I am wrong in my 
contention (going back to the case 
I have outlined) that eight one- 
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“When you read 
The September Issue of 


The Woman’s Home Companion 


When you read the September issue 
of Woman’s Home Companion 
glance at the following pages, all 
containing examples of advertising 
prepared by The H. K. McCann 
Company for its clients: 

Page 59 Del Monte Canned Peaches 

Page 83 Canners League of California 

Page 87 Hawaiian Sliced and Crushed Pineapple 
Page 106 Zonite 


Page 106 Twenty Mule Team Borax 
Page 110 ‘‘Vaseline’’ Petroleum Jelly 


THE H.K.M°CANN COMPANY 
Advertising 
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eighth ge advertisements are 
better ia seventy-two one-inch 
advertisements, I trust some of my 
good friends among the agencies 
will set me right. In my own 
business, however (unless, or until, 
I learn better), I am going to 
proceed on this plan: 

1. Minimum size of advertise- 
ments, 50 lines; the unit to be full 
es or larger when feasible. 
a) Time to advertise: All the 
time. But drop out of a few is- 
sues rather than reduce the unit 
sizes unduly so as to be in con- 

tinuously, 

And I believe I am right in 
this as I contemplate what is go- 
ing on today in advertising. 

Advertising is concentrating in 
the publications with the greatest 
prestige and in larger space units. 

How many of us, I wonder, 
have visualized this development 
to its full extent? How completely 
do we recognize its economic cor- 
rectness and its power to cut waste 
from merchandising? 

During the last few months I 
have been conducting a most in- 
teresting experiment here in Min- 


neapolis with the object of testing 
the correctness of my belief of 


using dominating space in the 
same kind of publications. At the 
club, in my office, at home and 
elsewhere I have been asking peo- 
ple this question: 

“What Florida land proposition 
has impressed you most?” 

They all say Coral Gables. 

When I ask them what specific 
Coral Gables advertisements they 
remember, eight out of ten speak 
of the double spreads that appeared 
in a certain publication. 

few weeks ago I asked 
George W. Hopkins, president of 
the Coral Gables Sales Corpora- 
tion, what features of his adver- 
tising he considered the most im- 
portant. The first he mentioned 
was this: 

“Dominating space for every 
advertisement we used regardless 
of the number of insertions.” 

Asked to relate what serious 
mistakes, if any, had been made, 
he said: 

“Experimenting with a great va- 
riety of advertising mediums.” 
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This, and other instances I 
could name, would seem to give 
strength to my contention that the 
page advertising unit in mediums 
of known prestige is the most eco- 
nomical and resultful. 

Those who are doing me the 
honor of reading this article 
doubtless remember an experiment 
made by Walter Dijl Scott, pres- 
ident of Northwest University, 
while a professor psychology 
in that institution... In this test 
more than 500 persons, between 
the ages of ten and thirty, were 
handed a current copy of a publi- 
cation. They were asked to look 
through it as they ordinarily did, 
but not to read any poetry or long 
articles. At the end of ten min- 
utes each was asked to lay aside 
the magazine and write all he 
could of the advertisements he had 
seen. The results were then tab- 
ulated and proved beyond ll 
argument that full-page advertise- 
ments have the greatest attention- 
getting value. Dr. Scott’s figures 
showed 

A page is equal to 2% half pages. 

A page is equal to 6% quarter pages. 

A page is equal to 30 eighth pages. 

The reason, of course, is that a 
page gets the entire attention of 
the reader, there being no counter- 
acting influences as there would be 
if the advertisement were in a 
smaller unit. It gives intensive 
and more permanent impression by 
reason of its sheer magnitude. 

The page unit, also, gives the 
impression of greater reliability 
and importance to the firm. Less 
than the page unit, when compe- 
tition is using pages, seems like 
hedging. Size of the organization 
is judged by size of the advertise- 
ment. A manufacturer who uses 
large space gets the reputation of 
being a wholesale advertiser. If 
he uses five pages, people think 
he is using twenty-five. If he 
uses small space, pcople do not 
know he is advertising at all. 

One of the most valuable by- 
products of advertising is the en- 
thusiasm it creates in the minds of 
the firm’s salesmen and the dealer. 
If it fails in this, it misses a 
highly important function. It has 
been found to be of little profit 
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to circularize dealers with less 
than page units. Dealers will, 
however, paste proofs of page ad- 
vertisements up in their stores. 
Salesmen take pride in showing 
proofs of pages, but it is difficult 
to get them to show proofs when 
the units are smaller. 

Then, too, the page unit often 
actually costs less money, consid- 
ering the number of inquiries and 
the business gained. One year we 
used one-column 56-line and two- 
column 84-line advertisements for 
a certain client. The inquiries we 
got cost us $2.07 each. The fol- 
lowing year we used three-quarter 
pages and pages for the same ad- 
vertiser in the same territory with 
the same copy appeal in the same 
mediums, and purchased the in- 
quiries for $1.66 each. The larger 
outlay brought larger volume, 
thus making the unit cost less— 
the old, old story that some people 
seem to have difficulty in believing 
even yet. 

Here are some other easily 
provable advantages of the page 
unit : 

1. It permits the specifying of 
preferred positions. 

2. It makes possible the more 
adequate presentation of a propo- 
sition ‘through the use of better 
illustrations and more complete 
text. 

3. The mortality rate among ad- 
vertisers is in inverse proportion 
to the size of space used, and is 
heaviest among users of small 
space. 

When an advertiser has used 
the maximum size of space and 
number of insertions he should 
then consider double-page spreads. 
On account of the psychology I 
have already outlined, he will find 
it more profitable, for example, to 
have double spreads eight times a 
year in the weekly publications 
than sixteen insertions of single 


pages. 
AMERICANS ARE DIFFERENT 


Why is it that all these things 
are true of the larger advertise- 
ment as against the smaller? I 
suppose the basic reason is that 
the American is different from all 
other people. About the most at- 
tractive word in the language to 
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him is “big.” The second in order 
is the word “new.” The English- 
man is different, in that “old” ap- 
peals to him, as does “grand” to 
the Frenchman. The American’s 
liking for the big and the new 
does much to explain why the page 
unit is the most economical kind 
of advertising. 

I have referred to the growing 
development in the way of cen- 
tralizing advertising in mediums 
of known prestige and value. How 
shall this prestige be determined ’ 
The answer as to the value of 
any medium to a business man 
rests in complete answers to two 
simple questions, One has to do 
with quantity and the other qual- 
ity. The first can be weighed and 
measured. The second can only 
be judged from the evidence sub- 
mitted. 

Here are the two questions: 

1. What is the cost per possible 
purchaser reached by the medium? 

2. What is the prestige of the 
medium in the minds of possible 
purchasers ? 

An advertiser must first have 
clearly in his mind the class of 
people who are possible pur- 
chasers for his particular products 
or services. Then, and only then, 
can he determine the relative value 
ofgdifferent advertising mediums. 
For instance, suppose an advertiser 
has a product which can be sold 
only to officials and owners of 
businesses. He finds one group 
of publications whose circulation 
is divided as follows: 


Business Per Cent 
Officials and Owners ...... 28 
Managers, Executives, etc... 20.3 
Bankers and Financial ..... 5.5 

ME ch bNcccdéccwuse 53.8 

Professional 
Merchants, Architects, At- 

_ torneys and Physicians... 27.5 

Miscellaneous 
Including Women ........... 18.7 

100. 


He knows that only 28 per cent 
of this circulation represents pos- 
sible purchasers, If he can find 
another publication. in which offi- 
cials and owners represent 100 
per cent he can afford to pay three 
times as much for the second pub- 

(Continued on page. 168) 
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THIRST-STATIONS never cose as drinking habit sweeps 
New York... New stations appear each week . . . More 
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To paraphrase the old saying... 
You can lead a horde to Nedick’s 
and you can make them drink 


Facts need never be dull. Convincing copy need not 
be heavy-footed. 


Finding out what people want to know about a prod- 
uct and then telling them pleasantly and convincingly is 
one of the many jobs of a good advertising agency. 


We shall gladly send interested business executives 
examples of —— that has succeeded in being both 
interesting and, according to sales figures, productive. 


Joseph Richards Company, Inc., 247 Park Ave., N. Y. 


RICHARDS 


“FACTS FIRST «++++ THEN ADVERTISING” 
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When the Customer Is Wrong Tell 
Him So Diplomatically 


Ultimatum Letters Are Dangerous but It Is Possible to Word Them So 
They Will Not Offend 


By Charles A. Emley 


Sales Promotion Manager, De Long Hook & Eye Company 


LTIMATUM letters are re- 

sponsible for the loss of hun- 
dreds of good customers every 
year. 

What is an ultimatum letter? 
Let’s illustrate. A customer regis- 
ters a vigorous complaint which 
the facts show is fancied, not real. 
The firm writes him a courteous 
letter explaining why his com- 
plaint is not justified. The cus- 
tomer, however, insists that his 
complaint is well-founded and de- 
mands that a satisfactory adjust- 
ment be made. Several letters are 
exchanged, the customer maintain- 
ing “I am right,” the firm main- 
taining “You are wrong.” Finally, 
in an effort to stop the argument, 
the firm writes the customer a 
letter telling him in a few crisp 
words that it cannot and will not 
satisfy his demands. That is an 
ultimatum letter; and such letters, 
if not properly worded, often drive 
away customers. 

Yes, ultimatum letters are dan- 
gerous, so dangerous, in fact, that 
in a case like the foregoing many 
firms, failing to convince the cus- 
tomer with one courteous letter 
that he is wrong, give him what 
he wants and thus make sure of 
oe his patronage and good- 
will. 

But is it good business to do 
this? Is it good business, for ex- 
ample, to take back merchandise, 
allow an extra discount, make a 
rebate or grant some other con- 
cession for no other reason than 
to satisfy a customer’s whims and 
retain his good-will and patron- 
age? The logical answer is “No.” 
Every firm—manufacturer, whole- 
saler, retailer—must treat all of its 
customers alike if it hopes to get 
the most and best out of its busi- 
ness. It cannot make a conces- 
sion to one customer that it does 
not feel justified in making to all 


others without showing favorit- 
ism; and favoritism in business 
leads inevitably to trouble. 

What, then, is the firm with 
well-defined policies to do? Must 
it resign itself to the fate of los- 
ing the customers who make un- 
just demands or who fail to do 
something they should do? Not 
necessarily, for it is possible to 
word ultimatum letters so they 
will not offend. ‘ 

A well-known firm wrote all of 
its customers that it had reduced 
the price of one of its products. A 
good customer promptly asked for 
a check, or a credit memorandum, 
for the difference between what 
he had paid for the quantity of 
this product he had in stock and 
the new price. In other words, 
he wanted stock protection. The 
firm courteously reminded him 
that its policy did not permit it to 
allow stock protection. Still the 
jobber insisted that he was en- 
titled to such protection. A corre- 
spondence battle ensued which 
ended with the firm’s sales man- 
ager writing the jobber the fol- 
lowing letter. That the letter did 
not offend is proved by the fact 
that the jobber is still one of the 
firm’s best friends and customers. 


X Much to our regret we are again ob- 
liged to return the enclosed debit mem- 
orandum and for the why and wherefore 
of our action we cannot do anything 
better than refer you to our letter of 
February 9, which is self-explanatory. 


In a word, it is simply impossible for 
us to institute a blanket policy of guar- 
anteeing stock protection to our jobbing 
friends. We can do much, but for ob 
vious reasons we cannot assume _ the 
5 itimate probl and _ responsibilities 

others any more than we can ask 
the people with whom we deal to credit 
us with the benefits of every fluctuation 
which may take place after they have 
delivered certain goods to us at a price 
which was satisfactory to both parties 
at the time our contract was made. 

So, when all is said and done we must 
ask you in all kindness to construe the 
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advice in this letter and that in ours 
of February 9 as our final and absolute 
decision on the subject of stock pro- 
tection. 


A jobber in a Western State 
ordered some goods of an Ohio 
firm and when they arrived he 
wouldn’t accept them. The Ohio 
firm wrote and asked him why he 
had refused the shipment. “Be- 
cause,” he wrote back, “the goods 
were bought to fill a special order 
which my customer was obliged to 
cancel while the goods were in 
transit.” The firm wrote him that 
in view of this they would take 
back the goods but of course ex- 
pected him to pay the transporta- 
tion charges both ways. This he 
refused to do—until he received 
the following letter from the sales 
manager. This letter persuaded 
the jobber to pay the transporta- 
tion charges and he is still a loyal 
distributor of the Ohio firm’s line. 


X The credit manager has just handed 
‘me the correspondence that has passed 
between you and him regarding the 
transportation charges on the goods we 
shipped you on 

uppose we review the facts, Mr. 
Jones. On July 5 you sent us a bona 
fide order for ........ and instructed 
us to ship ‘the goods on July 15. The 
goods were shipped on July 15 and 
when the express company delivered 
them to you you refused to accept them. 
In our letter of we asked you 
why you had refused the shipment. 
You told us in your letter of 
that you had refused them because the 
were bought to fill a special order which 
your customer had been obliged to can- 
cel while the shipment was in transit. 

Now, does it seem fair to you, Mr. 
Jones, that we should be penalized for 
your customer’s failure .: accept the 
goods? Suppose you were in our place 
and we were in yours and we treated 
ou in this fashion? How would you 
eel toward us? You would feel that 
we had not given you a square deal, 
wouldn’t vou? That is the way we 
feel, Mr. Jones—that you haven’t given 
us a square deal. 

We're confident that after you re- 
view the facts in the light in which we 
have tried to present them, you will 
agree that we are perfectly justified in 
insisting that you pay the express 
charges on our shipment of July 15. 

In fact, we shall expect to receive 
your check not later than 


Parker, a new distributor, and a 
good one, of the A Company’s line, 
invariably deducted the transporta- 
tion charges when paying the A 
Company’s invoices. The A Com- 
pany had written him several let- 
ters reminding him that its terms 
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were strictly F. O. B. the shipping 
point. He answered none of the 
letters and the A Company’s sales- 
man was unable to learn why he 
persisted in making the improper 
deductions. As a last resort, the 
A Company's credit manager de- 
cided to hold up. Parker’s next 
order and write him that it would 
not be filled until he paid the 
transportation charges he had er- 
roneously deducted. An ultimatum 
letter was necessary; but it must 
not offend. Here is the letter. It 
brought a check and an apology. 


x As much as we appreciate your order 
beeagwes of December 5 we do not feel 
justified in filling it until you assure 
us that you will pay the transportation 
charges on the goods and until you send 
us a check for representing 
the transportation charges you have im- 
properly deducted heretofore this year 

You'll recall that we have written 
you several times this year telling you 
that our prices are strictly .B 
oo pebe'ous Evidently you have paid no 
attention to our letters for you con- 
tinue to deduct the transportation 
charges when paying our invoices. Sup 
pose, Mr. Parker, that our positions 
were reversed and we repeatedly ignored 
your terms? Wouldn’t vou feel that we 
were treating you unfairly? We believe 
you would. 

As we’ve emphasized many times, we 
cannot pay the transportation charges 
on the goods we ship to you without 
making a similar concession to all of 
our other good friends in your section 
and elsewhere. As our prices will not 
permit us to pay the pay 
ae on all shipments tq ever 

© not see how we can yy pt 
exception in your case without event- 
ually involving ourselves in a lot of 
unnecessary trouble. 

In view of this, we’re quite sure you 
will welcome the opportunity to mail 
us promptly a check for rep- 
resenting the transportation charges you 
have improperly deducted this year and 
also assure us that henceforth you will 
pay the carrying charges on all ship- 
ments we make to you. As soon as we 
receive your check and the assurance 
that you will abide by our terms in the 
future we will ship the goods on your 
order of 


What distinguishes these letters 
from the average ultimatum let- 
ter? Simply this: The sting has 
been removed from them. Letters 
like these will convince the ma- 
jority of those who make unjust 
demands or who persistently re- 
fuse or neglect to do something 
they are morally obligated to do 
that they should “right about face” 
—and convince them without in- 
curring their ill-will. 
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New England’s Second Largest Market 


An Optional 


Combination Rate 





The Providence Journal and The Evening Bulletin 
are published by the same company in the same 
building. This is sane business and an economical 
saving. Advertisers benefit by this economy. 


The circulation of these newspapers is sold sepa- 
rately and not in a forced combination, so there is 
comparatively little duplication between them. 


For illustration, the combined daily net paid circu- 
lation of these papers for June, 1927, was 112,884, 
while the net paid circulation of the July 4th issue 
of The Providence Journal (The Evening Bulletin 
was not published on this date) was in excess of 


102,000. 


Display advertising in these newspapers is sold 
separately but local and national advertisers are 
given an opportunity to buy the combined circula- 
tion at a decided saving—a matter of economy. 


The Providence Journal-Bulletin optional combina- 
tion rate represents the best advertising buy in the 
concentrated Rhode Island market and enables ad- 
vertisers to reach a very great majority of the Eng- 
lish speaking homes in this state at a minimum cost. 


Providence Journal Company 


Providence, R. I. 


Representatives 
Chas. H. Eddy Company R. J. Bidwell Company ° 
Boston New York Chicago Los Angeles San Francisco Seattle 
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4. B. Woodward Woodward & Kelly 
360 N. Michigan Ave. 
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Number Three of a series dealing w'th facts, 
not theories, about advertising practice among 
Chicago's leading retail merchants. 


he\Advertising Practice of 
THE FAIR 


The Fair placed 864,572 lines of dis- 
play advertising with The Chicago 
Daily News in 1926—483,149 agate 
lines in the first seven months of 1927. 


Chicago department stores placed a total 
of 7,041,401 lines of display advertising 
with The Daily News in 1926 . . . 4,702,- 
018 more lines than in the highest daily 
e morning paper. . . 4,389,214 more lines 
than in the next highest evening paper. 


SODAILY NEWS 


ther Chicago Week Day Newspaper 





in A 


tising@epresentatives:— 
DETROIT aan 4 PEANCERCO 
Woodward & Kelly 








408 Fine Arte Bids. 258 First ‘Nations!’ Bask Bldg. 











lonth 1927—-439,460—-95 Per Cent in Chicago and 
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Oklahoma Farmers Have 
Big Corn and Cotton 
Crops This Year! 


KLAHOMA’S 1927 corn crop 

is estimated at 60,344,000 
bushels in the August government 
report. Oklahoma corn in 1926 
sold for sixty to sixty-five cents 
a bushel. Today it is selling at 
more than a dollar a bushel. 


The condition of Oklahoma's 
1927 cotton is 5.5 per cent better 
than cotton in other cotton pro- 
ducing states according to the lat- 
est figures of the United States 
government. Cotton in 1926 sold 
at an average of eleven cents a 
pound. Today cotton is selling at 
nineteen cents a pound. 


Oklahoma farmers received an 
average of $1.25 a bushel for the 
33,750,000 bushels of wheat pro- 





duced this year. In addition to the 
crops mentioned Oklahoma farm- 
ers will receive millions of dollars 
from broom corn, potatoes, grain 
sorghums, etc., this year. This is 
the reason Oklahoma farmers are 
prosperous and will buy products 
advertised in the Oklahoma 
Farmer-Stockman. 

Oklahoma farmers now have 
millions of dollars from crops 
and will get many more this fall. 
You can increase your sales in 
Oklahoma and offset poor condi- 
tions in other states through Okla- 
homa Farmer-Stockman advertis- 
ing. It is read by 177,428 farm 
families each issue. Go after farm 
business in the big Oklahoma farm 
market now! 


é » 


E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 


New York Chicago Detroit 


Kansas City 


Atlanta San Francisco 





Using a Trade Character to Per- 
sonify the Appetite Appeal 


“Aunt Ellen’s” Recipes and Friendly Suggestions Are Large Factors in 
the Advertising Success of Griswold Cast Iron Cooking Utensils 


By Roland Cole 


INDING the correct answer to 
a sales or advertising problem 
may be as easy as snapping one’s 
fingers or as difficult as undergoing 
an experiment in cataleptic coma. 
Suppose your product is an iron 
skillet. It’s heavy. It looks like 
hard work. True, it has an honor- 
able history and 
generations of 
housekeepers 
have used it with 
satisfaction. But 
let us forget this 
for a moment. 
Show it to a 
young house- 
keeper. She 
knows nothing 
about it beyond 
the testimony of 
her eyes. You 
desire to find the 
shortest route 
to her interest. 
This would 
probably be her 
meals and _ her 
idea of getting 
them—not her 
mother’s _ idea, 
for the present 
generation of 
housekeepers 
has its own A 
ideas of the 
amount of time 
it desires to spend on meals. Show- 
ing the young housekeeper a cast 
iron skillet for the first time 
would be likely to involve an ex- 
planation, perhaps even an apology. 
Precisely what to say to her 
about it is the sales problem. Some 
things often said under similar cir- 
cumstances are: “This is a different 
sort of iron skillet, or coal shovel, 
or refrigerator” ; “don’t be deceived 
by appearances”; “take the drudg- 
ery out of Monday with this wash- 
ing machine.” These are only dif- 
ferent ways of saying, “I know my 


AUNT ELLEN says: 


A quick helpmate my 


“I cook royal lunches on my Griswold 
Cast Iron Griddle in such a htt 


Griswold Griddle Sang and meee butter—just 
for fish patties, potato because that smooth 
balls, . griddle cakes, » gold. griddle 


MEET AUNT ELLEN-—-AS SHE APPEARS IN 
PORTION OF ONE OF THE GRISWOLD 
APPETITE-AROUSING ADVERTISEMENTS 


product looks formidable, but see 
what it will do.” 

Of course this is not good selling, 
but it has sold millions of dollars’ 
worth of goods. More goods could 
have been sold, and in less time, by 
first talking about what the product 
will do and then, after the results 
have been pre- 
sented in a desir- 
able light, to pre- 
sent the product. 

For example: 
You are a sales- 
man. You have 
an iron skillet to 
sell. Here comes 
the bride. You 
tell her all 
about the skillet 
and what it will 
do. But in the 
long run, you 
are a salesman 
and the bride 
knows it. Gran- 
ite- ware and 
aluminum - ware 
catch her eye 
and she decides 
to think it over. 
So do you. 

You think of 
your mother, or 
your grand- 
mother, or your 
aunt, or some 
dear old soul now or formerly con- 
nected with your household who 
was a most magnificent cook. Think- 
ing of her makes you hungry. Now 
if you could send her in your place 
to call on the bride. Wouldn't the 
bride be eager to listen to what 
she would have to say on the sub- 
ject of preparing food? 

How would she sell your cast 
iron skillet? 

“Sometimes on cold, brisk days 
when busier than usual,” she would 
probably say to the young house- 
keeper, “I give my folks what they 


le while! 


chicken, grated cheese, 


wer ed concoctir 
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call a ‘one-piece dinner’ and I call a 
‘barbecue.’ Fragrant ham—browned 
sweet potatoes and apples—crisp 
corn pones! I cook them in my 
Griswold Skillet-and-Cover because 
I want the ham to get delicate 
and expensive tasting, through the 
smothered heat and rich self-basting. 
Also the sweet potatoes to have a 
fresh, delicious flavor. And the 
corn pones to be dainty * 
and crisp, easily retaining 

their shape because the 

skillet cooks things gently. 

“I have my slice of 
ham cut about half an 
inch thick. I trim it a 
little and cut it for serv- 
ing while my Griswold 
Skillet-and-Cover is on 
the range getting hot. 
Then I put in the ham 
and brown it daintily. 
This process draws out 
some of the fat, and 
that’s what I want, for 
I am going to brown 
sweet potatoes in it. 
These are usually cold 
boiled sweet potatoes left 
from another meal. 

I peel and cut them 
lengthwise in thick slices 
and arrange them around 
the ham. If there is 
room, I add a few round 
slices of red apples, cored 
but not pared. As soon 
as these have browned a 
little, I sprinkle paprika 
on the potatoes, a bit of sugar on the 
apples; put the Tite-Top lid on my 
skillet and leave everything to cook 
gently, the ham flavor permeating 
the potatoes and the apples in the 
most appetizing way.” 

If a kindly old character, such 
as “Aunt Ellen” is pictured to 
be in Griswold advertisements, 
could actually appear before any 
young housekeeper who had never 
seen or heard of a cast iron skil- 
let before and talk to her in the 
manner described, she would prob- 
ably want to know something more 
about the cast iron skillet. What 
has been quoted is the introduc- 
tion of a letter written to in- 
quiries received from a magazine 
advertisement which shows a 
photograph of “Aunt Ellen” and 
a Griswold cast iron skillet-and- 


Griswold Tite-Top Dutch 
Oven with the rings inside the 
cover—that bastes down meat- cook wonderfully in this 
juices richly all the time and 
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cover containing the savory barbe- 
cued ham. 

Thus the Griswold Manufactur- 
ing Company is using a trade char- 
acter, “Aunt Ellen,” to personify 
its appetite appeal. Aunt Ellen 
came into existence in 1922 and 
since that time has been featured 
consistently in all consumer adver- 
tising of Griswold cast iron cook- 


held-i , dripping 

Foods can’t scorch. 
Roasts scarcely shrink. All the 
fragrance and juiciness stays 
right there. Breaded veal cut- 
lets, stews, fruit-cakes, too, 
in this same 


Dutch Oven. 


————— 


“AUNT ELLEN SAYS” IS THE KEYNOTE OF THE 


GRISWOLD CAMPAIGN 


ing utensils. She is not a drawing 
but a photograph of an actual 


person, and a _ kindlier, homier, 
sweeter-dispositioned old soul does 
not exist anywhere in the world 
of trade characters. 

The present policy of advertis- 
ing Griswold cast iron utensils is 
to feature a particular utensil, 
such as a skillet, or the Dutch 
Oven, or the griddle, as the very 
particular means to a particular 
dish. In others words, Aunt Ellen, 
her recipe and the utensils, are so 
closely tied together that they 
cannot be separated. A magazine 
advertisement on the Dutch Oven 
will illustrate. 

Space used is generally two- 
thirds of a page, the long way. In 
a panel is smiling Aunt Ellen, all 
genial hospitality. She holds to- 
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ward you a platter bearing a roast 
chicken. Next to the panel, very 
large, is a cut-out halftone of the 
Dutch Dven, with cover raised to 
show the steaming and succulent 
chicken. Close beneath the upic- 
ture, and serving as a caption, are 
these words: “Aunt Ellen says: 
‘My folks think meats cooked in 
my Griswold Tite-Top Dutch 
Oven are finer than the most de- 
licious turkey cooked anywhere 
else!’” 

The text of the advertisement 
follows this in two narrow-mea- 
sure columns: 


Even if I’d dip up spoonfuls of 
rich juices and baste them over meat all 
the time it’s cooking—I couldn’t baste 
meat till it’s as tasty and tender as 
does my Griswold Tite-Top Dutch Oven 
all by itself! Rings inside that tight- 
fitting cover collect steaminess and 
fragrance and drip it back over the 
meat, constantly under cover. In that 
tight, ose heat, any cut of meat 
or any chicken cooks to a pure meat 
goodness. Nothing boils dry. I can cook 
even a Thanksgiving dinner— 


This is about half the text, but 
enough to give an idea of the way 
it appeals to the reader’s appetite, 


It is written so the reader feels 
he would not be able to get such a 
roast chicken without such a 
Dutch Oven and Aunt Ellen’s rec- 
ipe. To complete the tie-up, there 
is the following matter printed in 
very small type just over Aunt 
Ellen’s head : 


Aunt Ellen’s Braised Chicken is so 
delicate and fine of flavor it’s like some 
new, strange, white-meat fowl you never 
tasted before! Serve it with rice cro- 
quettes, cranberry jelly, glazed sweet 
potatoes. You'll have a Thanksgiving 
feast you can scarcely wait to eat! 
Write for the recipe, and address Aunt 
Ellen, Dept. U-1. ¢ Griswold Kitchen, 
Erie, Pa. 


Inquiries are thus invited to the 
company’s home office. In reply to 
such, a letter is written which pur- 
ports to be a communication from 
Aunt Ellen. herself, on a letter- 
head imprinted, “The Griswold 
Kitchen,” and signed “Aunt Ellen.” 
These letters are quite long, run- 
ning about a page and a half of 
single-spaced matter. Where in- 
quiries request a number of rec- 
ipes, condensed recipes on printed 
forms are sent. The single-recipe 
letters, of which one example was 


Aan «£8 tao 
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quoted by way of illustrating how 
Aunt Ellen would sell a cast iron 
skillet, are phrased in the chatty 
language of the kitchen. Here is 
the recipe portion of the letter 
used to answer inquiries received 
from the “Braised Chicken” adver- 
tisement : 


There’s a delicacy about chicken meat 
that can’t be equaled, I think. And 
w I braise a good fat hen in: my 
Griswold Tite-Top Dutch Oven and 
serve it brown and juicy and smoking 
hot, with rice croquettes and cranberry 
jelly, and glazed sweet potatoes 
celery—but there, you didn’t ask me 
to give you a whole menu, did you? 
: . «I like a nice plump pullet weigh- 
ing about three or four pounds, for 
braising, but it doesn’t matter so much 
about the size if the chicken is white- 
skinned and full breasted and fairly fat. 
And it doesn’t really matter about its 
being tough or tender to start with— 
the Tite-Top Dutch Oven will make it 
as tender as you could wish. 


Seven paragraphs altogether— 
as readable and as appetite-pro- 
voking as this. 

During the selling season—fall 

and winter—inquiries from con- 
sumer magazine advertising aver- 
age about seventy-five a day. 
_ Since 1923, newspaper advertis- 
ing has accompanied selling drives 
in particular cities. The company 
now employs something like twenty- 
five salesmen and twelve dem- 
onstrators. A city campaign runs 
about ten weeks, put on during the 
selling season. A series of news- 
paper advertisements is used, from 
two-columns by five inches up to 
three-columns by thirteen inches, 
containing line illustrations of the 
utensils and appetite-exciting talks 
by Aunt Ellen. At the bottom of 
the advertisements, immediately 
under the name Griswold, all deal- 
ers co-operating in the drive are 
listed. Dealers are the better-class 
hardware, house-furnishing and 
department stores, whose acquain- 
tance with the Griswold line is of 
long standing. The company was 
founded in 1865. 

Preparatory to putting on a drive 
in a town on cast iron utensils, 
Griswold salesmen call on all the 
dealers and help them get their 
stocks in shape. The line of cast 
iron utensils is quite extensive, 
most of the items being made in 
more than one size. Skillets, for 
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example, are made in fourteen 
sizes, and Dutch Ovens in eight 
sizes. These two articles are used 
as leaders in the store and win- 
dow displays and in the advertis- 
ing. 
The Griswold line of cast iron 
utensils is an excellent example of 
a product which for a great many 
years practically sold itself on its 
merits. Particularly was this true 
from the time the company was 
founded in 1865 until the early 
years of the present century. Many 
years ago it used to be the cus- 
tom for stove dealers to sell a 
kitchen range with a set of iron 
utensils included, such as a tea 
kettle, a Dutch Oven, a skillet or 
fry pan, a pancake griddle, a flat- 
bottom kettle, a Scotch Bowl and 
two gem pans. These articles were 
customarily sold to the dealer by 
the barrel, as, for instance, a bar- 
rel of skillets, a barrel of tea 
kettles, and so on. When the deal- 
er sold a stove, the price quoted 
covered the utensils. The individu- 
ality of the utensils was submerged 
in the stove. 

The gloomy and cavernous kitch- 
ens of the ‘eighties and ‘nineties 
disappeared before the triumphal 
occupation of the “white” kitchen, 
with its enamel-ware, aluminum, 
nickel-plated trimmings and por- 
celain fixtures. Cast iron utensils 
seemed out of place in the “bright 
and shiny” era that drove out the 
black cook stove and the iron sink 
and brought in modern plumbing, 
the white-enamel _ refrigerator, 
kitchen cabinet, enamel-top table, 
sink and range. But cast iron uten- 
sils did not go out of style with the 
old-style kitchen. They stayed on 
their merits. Through these tran- 
sitional years, Griswold, in common 
with other companies making cast 
iron utensils, found that sales ran 
on a pretty even line. Advertising, 
at first to the dealer and later to 
the consumer, began to appear in 
the period from 1900 to 1910, 
which in the case of the Griswold 
company grew steadily in volume 
from that time to the present, with 
the exception of the war years. 
Since the invention of Aunt Ellen 
in 1922, Griswold sales increases 
have been more pronounced. 
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Ridder Brothers and L. E. 


Owens Buy St. Paul Papers 

Bernard H., Victor F., and Joseph 
E. Ridder, and Leo E. Owens have 
bought the St. Paul Pioneer Press and 
Dispatch from C. K. Blandin. The 
change of ownership will take p'ace on 
October 1. The Ptoneer Press is pub- 
lished mornings. The Dispatch is an 
evening paper. A combined Sunday edi- 
tion is published. 

The Ridder brothers are owners of the 
New York Staats-Zeitung, the New York 
Journal of Commerce, and in conjunc- 
tion with William F. Hoffman, the 
Jamaica, N. Y., Long Island Daily 
Press. 

Mr. Owens, who will become the pub- 
lisher of the Pioneer Press and Dis- 
patch has been secretary and manager of 
the Journal of Commerce since its pur- 
chase by the Ridders last January. There 
will be no extensive changes in the per- 
sonnel or policies of the St. Paul papers. 
Mr. Blandin will remain as chairman of 
the board of directors. 


A. F. Jones to Join Frank G. 


Morris Agency as Partner 

Effective September 1, 1927, Alfred 
F. Jones, former advertising director 
of The Farm. Journal, Philadelphia, 
will become a partner in the firm of 
Frank G. Morris Company, Inc., New 
York advertising agency. The company’s 
name on that date will become Morris 
& Jones, Inc. 


Don Amaizo Products Account 
to E. T. Howard Agency 


The American Maize Products Com- 
pany, New York, Don Amaizo corn 
starch and_ gloss starch and Don 
Amaizo cooking oil, has appointed the 
E. Howard Company, Inc., New 
York advertising agency, to direct its 
advertising account. 


Scutan Company Appoints 
Corman Agency 

The Scutan Company, Inc., New 
York, has appointed ‘The Corman Com- 
pany, Inc., New York = vege 
agency, to direct the advertising 
“Scutan,” a waterproof paper for in- 
dustrial use. 


“The Youth’s Companion” 


to Become a Monthly 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, is 
to be changed from _a weekly publica- 
tion to a monthly. The first issue un- 
der the change will appear in Sep- 
tember. 


Jacob Dold Appoints Barton, 


Durstine & Osborn 
The Jogo Dold Packing Company, 


Buffalo, N. Y., meat and meat by-prod- 
ucts, has appointed Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, Inc., as advertising counsel. 
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Concerns that are aiming to estab- 

lish themselves in the Philadel- 

phia market, can confine their 
advertising to the Bulletin and do a heroic 
job. Because, “In Philadelphia nearly 
everybody reads the Bulletin.” In this 
retail trading area there are more than 
550,000 homes and the Bulletin averages 
*546,527 copies! And that’s the whole 
story in a nut shell. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrat- 
ing in the newspaper “nearly everybody” reads— 


The Evening Bulletin. 


SOUT S NEWSPAPER 





“The Evening Bulletin is sold on its merits as 
a newspaper; no prize, premium, coupon, 
guessing contests, or other methods of artifi- 
cially stimulating circulation have been used.” 











New York — 247 Park Avenue (Park-Lexington Building) 

Chicago — Verree & Conklin, Inc., 28 East Jackson Boulevard 

Detroit C. L. Weaver, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 321 Lafayette Boulevard 

San Francisco — Thomas L. Emory, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 681 Market Street 
*Audit Bureau of Circulations’ report of net paid daily average 
circulation for the six months ending March 31, 1927. 
(April, 1927, 557,090, May, 565,147, June, 552,608 copies daily.) 
(Copyright 1927, Bulletin Company) Member of Associated Press 
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We Omitted the Word “Evening” 


In our advertisement appearing in the July 28th issue of Printers’ 

Ink we inadvertently used the word daily, in place of evening. BC] 
That no misinterpretation of our intention may be made, yy 

we restate our case thus: ) 


Merchants and manufacturers in the 
following lines of business have spent 
more money in the New York Evening 
Journal than in any evening New York 


newspaper. 
Tobacco Foodstuffs Women’s Wear 
Jewelry Real Estate Musical Instruments 
Men’s Wear Candy & Gum Department Stores 
Furniture Boots & Shoes Druggists’ Preparations 


9} 
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ESE SHREWD ADVERTISERS 
DID IT VIA COLOR IN THE 
LE NEW YORK EVENING JOURNAL 


Alice Foote MacDougall Coffee 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale 
Cocomalt 
Hydrox Ice Cream 
Lemade 
Mavis 
Maxwell House Coffee 
Pabst-ett 
Pillsbury Pancake Flour 
Sumoro 
” White Rose Bread 


nters’ 
ning. BCIRCULATION FOR SIX MONTHS ENDING 
nade, BMARCH 31st, 686,740 DAILY NET PAID 


More circulation than the Evening World 
and Sun combined—PLUS 113,816 


NEW YORK 
EVENING JOURNAL 


Greatest circulation of any evening newspaper in America and a 


i QUALITY circulation at THREE CENTS a copy daily and 
alin FIVE CENTS a copy Saturday 
913 Hearst Building 2 COLUMBUS CIRCLE General M Building 
Chicago, Ill. New York City Detroit, Mich, 
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Survey Shows The Detroit 
News to Have the Best 
Coverage of Foreign Lan- 
guage as Well as English 
Speaking Homes 


A market survey of De- 
troit’s foreign population 
and their reading habits 
made by Jack Milligan in 
1926 and awarded the $1,000 
scholarship by the McKin- 
ney, Marsh and Cushing ad- 
vertising agency for research 
in advertising shows The 
Detroit News the most wide- 
ly read English language 
newspaper among practical- 
ly all the foreign language 
groups of Detroit. 

Survey after survey of the 
English speaking homes 
prove conclusively the thor- 
ough coverage of The News 
in this group. The most re- 
cent survey shows The News 


to be the most exclusively 
read newspaper in this sec- 
tion of the population. 

Advertisers, therefore, who 
know the Detroit field do 
not hesitate to confine their 
appropriations to this one 
medium, for :t, alone, ade- 
quately covers the whole 
field—a fact well known by 
local advertisers who have 
increasingly concentrated 
their advertising in this 
newspaper. In 1921 The 
News carried only 48% of 
all local display advertising, 
whereas in 1926 it printed 
60% of this advertising. 
And in Detroit it is well to 
do as Detroiters do. 


You Need Only One Newspaper 
in Detroit To Get Maximum 
Returns at Lowest Cost 


The Detroit News 


For 54 Years the HOME newspaper 


364,000 Sunday Circulation 


325,000 Weekday Circulation 


i 
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Direct Advertising Over the Air 
Again Debated 


The Federal Radio Commission 
Broadcast 


Washington Bureau 
of Printers’ INK 


HICH is more beneficial to 

the public—educational pro- 
grams or direct advertising over 
the radio? This question was the 
predominant issue of a_ hearing 
before the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion on Friday of last week. The 
question arose between the claims 
of station WSUI of the Iowa State 
College, and station KMA of the 
May Seed Company, of Shenan- 
doah, Iowa. The testimony brought 
out clearly that, even at best, di- 
rect radio advertising can be used 
only in very small quantities, that 
it cannot be broadcast profitably 
during the evening, and that it has 
other serious limitations. 

The testimony of the witness, 
Earl E. May, was especially im- 
portant, for the reason that he is 
president of the May Seed and 
Nursery Company, operator of 
station KMA, and because his tes- 
timony was confined almost en- 
tirely to direct advertising. The 
station has made application for a 
transfer of wave length and power 
to give it more favorable condi- 
tions of operation, and its applica- 
tion was opposed by the Univer- 
sity of Iowa on the ground that 
it is unwilling to divide time with 

Mr. May, after explaining how 
the radio broadcasting of his com- 
pany had developed from occa- 
sional radio talks several years ago 
to the necessity of owning a sta- 
tion, said that his direct radio ad- 
vertising has been the result of a 
demand by the public. Talks every 
day in the year, he explained, on 
every phase of fruit culture, 
flower growing and _ farming, 
brought a return of a great many 
letters containing questions. 

When asked by his attorney, 
W. D. Jamieson, to state the rea- 
son for the letters, Mr. May re- 
plied: 

“It is the quality of the pro- 


Questions the Practice of Direct 


Advertising 


grams we broadcast. We have a 
large number of musical features, 
and we employ six orchestras. 
One very interesting feature is an 
international news service, which 
we get through the Western Union. 
This covers news events all over 
the world, and includes estimated 
livestock market quotations for 
eleven markets. 

“We begin broadcasting at six 
in the morning, with a complete 
orchestral entertainment. We are 
on again at nine o’clock and eleven- 
thirty in the morning, at two and 
five-thirty in the afternoon, and 
from nine until eleven in the eve- 
ning. Our features cost us from 
$2,800 to $3,200 a month. We also 
announce the baseball scores, and 
fet them through a wired service 
which is an additional cost.” 

Mr. May then explained that the 
value of the entertainment depends 
very largely on the giving of pro- 
grams at specified hours. The 
people expect the programs at 
regular periods; they are looking 
for them, and it is disastrous to 
disappoint them. 


SOURCE OF MONEY FOR TALENT 


When asked as to the source of 
the money necessary to secure 
talent, the witness replied that his 
broadcasting station had contracts 
with various firms to feature their 
products by means of selling talks. 
The products mentioned were seed, 
disinfectants, lye, furnaces, nitro- 
gen, chicken feed, separators, in- 
cubators and a number of other 
products. Mr. May mentioned 
some of the results of broadcasting 
talks on these goods, and said that 
the talks were even more popular 
than the musical programs. 

At this stage of the discussion, 
Mr. Jamieson interposed to explain 
to the Commission that he had 
read a number of articles in 
Printers’ INK to the effect that 
direct radio advertising should be 
tabued. “It has or has not its 
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place in radio,” he continued, “and 
the Commission wants to know all 
about it.” 

Immediately, one of the Com- 
missioners wanted to know how the 
witness and Mr. Jamieson distin- 
guished direct advertising, and the 
latter replied that he didn’t know 
just how to answer the question, 
but added: “I suppose it is when 
you talk directly to possible cus- 
tomers with the idea of inducing 
them to buy, regardless of whether 
you quote prices or not, and it 
seems to me to have an entirely 
legitimate function. The law gives 
politicians the right to advertise 
themselves, but it is supposed that 
dealers do not have the same right. 
The politician can plead with the 
public to vote for him, but the 
merchant is denied the right to ask 
the public to buy his goods, and I 
can’t see much difference. The 
politicians are certainly direct ad- 
vertisers.” 

PRICES DEMANDED 

Resuming his testimony, the wit- 
ness said that at first he was afraid 


to quote prices, but that he re- 
ceived a great many letters urging 


him to quote prices because of the 


season and emergencies. Previ- 
ously he had thought it a crime, 
but soon found that it was neces- 
sary to comply with an insistent 
demand. 

In regard to the general belief 
that the radio advertising of his 
own firm and the advertising of a 
number of clients had injured the 
business of country mewspapers 
and of retail stores, the witness 
said that it had stimulated both 
kinds of business. As proof of his 
assertion, he produced a petition 
which had been signed by 150 re- 
tailers, and which advocated his 
radio service. He explained that 
the letters had been secured by 
two boys and himself in nearby 
towns, and that he could have se- 
cured 3.000 signatures of retailers 
and bankers if he had been given 
the time. “Not a single one turned 
us down.” 

The witness then related experi- 
ences of his company in selling 
prunes, automobile tires, overalls 

and many other products by means 
of direct radio advertising. He 
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said that the company quoted prices 
liberally, asked the public to buy, 
and in justifying his method quoted 
an opinion expressed at a meeting 
of farm women which was to the 
effect of the following: 

“What is the difference? You 
tell us the market news—what we 
should get for the products we 
raise and sell. Why not also tell 
us what we must pay for the goods 
we have to buy?” 

This testimony is undoubtedly 
the strongest brief for direct ad- 
vertising over the radio that has 
ever been presented during an offi- 
cial hearing. The May Seed & 
Nursery Company is conceded to 
be one of the few successful direct 
advertisers, and Mr. May frankly 
admitted that his business largely 
depended on radio broadcasting for 
its success. However, the other 
side of the picture was brought out 
fairly well by the cross-questioning 
of the witness, which disclosed the 
following facts: 

The rather large number of let- 
ters received is due to the incessant 
solicitation on the part of the 
station. The public is requested 
to send letters and to ask ques- 
tions. These letters, or typical 
ones, are read before the micro- 
phone every day, and there is no 
doubt that people like to hear their 
names over the radio just as much 
as they like to see them in print. 


AN ADVERTISING MONOPOLY 


Competitors of the May company 
cannot buy time to broadcast their 
direct advertising through station 
KMA. The advertising feature is, 
therefore, in the nature of an ad- 
vertising monopoly, since it is not 
likely that any competitor could 
secure a permit for a station for 
a long time to come. 

The information of experts, re- 
garding the horticultural and agri- 
cultural subjects, which is broad- 
cast, is confined almost entirely to 
commedities sold by the owners of 
the station. 

The witness testified that station 
KMA is now broadcasting about 
seven and one-half hours every 
day. There are two stations in 
the town of Shenandoah. The 
other station is owned by a com- 
petitive seed company which is 
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Use Saturday’s NEWS 


Building Supply Advertising 
"HE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS has always held to the theory 


that sponsoring a Better Homes movement is of greater 
public importance than boosting a Bathing Beauty contest. 


Indianapolis is essentially a city of homes. More than one-third 
of all Indianapolis families own their own homes, and each year 
thousands more build or buy a home. Real estate and building 
activities are brisk the year ’round. .. The Indianapolis Home 
Complete Exposition, an annual event, draws over 100,000 visitors. 


Each Saturday issue of The INDIANAPOLIS NEWS has a well- 
edited Home Building Section, where advertisers of building 
materials can effectively reach an intelligent and responsive 
audience—the greatest regular-subscriber audience in Indiana. ... 
Year after year, The NEWS has carried more than twice the 
national lineage on hardware and building supply advertising than 
all other Indianapolis newspapers combined, 


p02) The INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 
: Alls The Indianapolis Radius 


DAN A. CARROLL 3 J. E. LUTZ 
New York: ~ y10 Bast 4and St. Chicago: The Tower Bldg. 
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also broadcasting direct advertising 
to the limit of its time. 

In regard to the time devoted 
to direct advertising by his sta- 
tion, the witness said: “I would 
say that forty-five minutes a day 
covers all commodities, not only 
our own but those of our clients. 
We limit advertisers to talks run- 
ning from five to eight minutes. 
That is the limit, and I think that 
a talk longer than eight minutes 
is worse than useless, and five 
minutes is much better. In the 
winter our advertising time may 
run as much as one hour. We 
are very careful not to take up 
too much time in direct advertis- 
ing. Otherwise we would not be 
so popular with our listeners.” 

Great caution in the broadcast- 
ing of direct advertising was shown 
by further testimony of the wit- 
ness. He explained that the ad- 
vertising talks were given only 
during daylight programs, and that 
the station endeavored to spread 
them throughout the day, with long 
intervals between. The evening 
audiences are not interested in di- 
rect advertising, he declared, add- 
ing that it is not good policy to 
broadcast anything of a direct ad- 
vertising nature after six or seven 
o'clock. 

Questioned by opposing counsel 
regarding the case of the Omaha 
Tanning Company, cited last week 
by the Federal Trade Commission 
for misrepresentation and false ad- 
vertising over the radio, Mr. May 
admitted that the respondent’ is 
now broadcasting over KMA. The 
tanning company, he said, employs 
three entertainers, and also gives 
selling talks. 

Commissioner Bellows asked the 
witness if he had attempted to 
censor the talks broadcast by the 
tanning company, and he replied 
that as the talks were extempora- 
neous he had not attempted to 
censor them. The witness said that 
he had not received any complaints 
regarding the representations of 
the tanning company, prior to the 
action of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 

Commissioner Bullard then ques- 
tioned the witness regarding his 
policy of censoring other advertis- 
ing talks. Mr. May explained that 
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his station was very careful re- 
garding the material broadcast, that 
he had carefully read all typed 
or printed talks that were to be 
given, had censored a number of 
them, and would not in the future 
allow anything to be broadcast 
that had not been approved. Then 
Commissioner Bullard asked this 
significant and prophetic question: 
“Then would you have any ob- 
jection to having your talks cen- 
sored by competent authority ?” 
“My talks are given extempora- 
neously,” Mr. May replied. 
“Would you object to a require- 
ment that would necessitate you 
writing your talks and submitting 
them to a competent authority?” 
This question on the part of Com- 
missioner Bullard was the cause 
of not a little discussion but the 
witness finally answered: 
“T don’t think so. I would sub- 
mit with good grace.” 


Scope of O. J. Gude Awards 


The late J. Gude, president of 
the O. J. Gude Company, which is now 
part of the General Outdoor Advertis- 
ing Company, Inc., New York, under 
the terms of his will, established a 
fund for the awarding of three annual 
prizes to the employees of his com- 
pany. The prizes, $300, $200, and $100 
respectively are to be given to those 
employees of the General Outdoor com- 
pany making the best suggestion for 
the improvement or advancement of the 
medium of outdoor advertising. 

K Fulton, president of the Gen- 
eral Outdoor Advertising Company, 
Inc., is one of the committee of 
award with Ross and I. Bromiley 
as committee bak 4 


Arnold Joerns Agency Now 
Reed G. Landis Company 


Arnold Joerns has resigned as pres- 
ident of the Arnold Joerns Company, 
Inc., Chicago advertising agency. Fol- 
lowing the election of Reed G. Landis 
to succeed Mr. Joerns, the name of that 
agency has been changed to the Reed 
G. Landis Company. 

Other officers of the Reed G. Landis 
David D. 


Company are: Vice-president, 
William 


Cooke, and secretary-treasurer, 
J. Cleary. 


Underwood Battery Company 
Appoints H. L. Stuart Agency 


The Underwood Battery Company, 
CleveMind, manufacturer of flashlight 
batteries and cases and radio batteries, 
has appointed The H. L. Stuart Com- 
pany, Cleveland advertising agency, to 
direct its advertising account. 
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FRoM every angle Vogue is helpful to the 
retail store which sells quality merchandise. 


Fourteen different kinds of merchandise 
are represented in the above illustrations 
each of which shows a department in Flint 


& Kent’s, Buffalo. 


They used so many As-seen-in- Vogue 
display cards for only one reason—because 
they know that showing Vogue - advertised 
merchandise means showing merchandise 
that is easy to sell. 


VOGUE 


One of the Condé Nast Group 


All members of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Or the very type 
that has brought 
about the change 
in the public’s 


buying demands 
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S TY LE is everything! 


Nowadays every manufacturer 
knows it... Every merchant 
caters to it... Almost every 
advertiser is guided by it. 


The ew Delineator 


is as practical asa magazine can be made but, 
in addition, it is distinctly styled. It has atmos- 
phere. It is the one magazine of large circula- 
tion that is smart. 


Logically therefore, it offers an ideal setting 
for those advertisers who, in answer to the 
changed demands of American women, put 
style appeal into their selling messages. 


Also, it offers an audience of one million 
three hundred and fifty thousand women of 
the very type that has brought about the 
change in the public’s buying demands. 


cAnd every month more advertisers are cooperating 
with Delineator in its purpose—to further 
the Art of Gracious Living 


Delineator 


Established 1868 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


—- 9 


- 
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Where does 


a sale begin? 


OST purchases for house- 

hold needs are made in the 

store, but the decision—to buy or 

not to buy—is most frequently 
made in the home. 


If you can manage to get your 
product thoroughly discussed in 
the household, the next logical 
step is a sale. 


The story-booklets we are doing 
for national advertisers are aimed 
at this definite objective;—to 
create sales. They present power- 
ful selling arguments, and in an 
attractive form. They create a 
friendly atmosphere and, finally, 
a desire to buy. 





You will be interested in seeing 
the samples that we will gladly 
send you on request. 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 


461 Eighth Avenue Telephone Lackawanna 4300 
Printing Crafts Building, New York 



































Selling a New Kind of Banking 


Service 


The Story of a Bank That Eficourages New Industries to Come to 
Town—a Job Usually Performed by Other Agencies Which 
Have Lots of Enthusiasm and No Capital 


By Frank G. Newell 


President, Linden National Bank, Linden, N. J. 


NLIKE the merchant who sells 

tangible objects, a bank has 
nothing real to sell. All the lat- 
ter has to offer is its service. And, 
ordinarily, when a bank takes 
good care of the depositor’s 
money, pays the best rate possible 
for the use thereof, and loans as 
much as it conservatively can to 
the borrowing customer, it has 
gone nearly the limit in selling 
what is generally termed good 
banking service. As a rule, the 


banker who offers more than that 
as an inducement to get new ac- 
counts or more business from old 
ones makes himself ridiculous and 


dangerous to deal with. 

Following that rule of the pro- 
fession, banks usually go with the 
tide. They do not take the initia- 
tive in community expansion. 
Their service is designed for those 
who have made good, that portion 
of the community’s population that 
has means and with whom finan- 
cial transactions are _ profitable 
and safe. When it comes to new 
enterprises, the orthodox banker 
goes slow. He hasn’t so much 
service to sell them. Thus, in 
most places, the matter of en- 
couraging new industries is left 
to the Chamber of Commerce, the 
Rotary Club, or some other 
agency, with lots of enthusiasm 
but not so much else. 

Understanding that condition, I 
thought that our bank might offer 
a new service to advantage—the 
service of encouraging new indus- 
tries—which we could do and still 
be a conservative institution, with 
the returns from such an effort not 
so far in the offing. As it looked 
to the officers and directors of our 
bank, that sort of a service would 
automatically increase the sale of 
the other service we had to sell. 
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For instance. A year or two 
ago, I heard of a manufacturer in 
Brooklyn who was having a hard 
time of it. Successful for years 
marketing nationally a well-known 
product, he could no longer make 
a go of it with his set-up there. 
High taxes, congested traffic con- 
ditions, large labor turnover, and 
many other troubles were gradu- 
ally getting the best of him. Sum- 
ming them all up, he faced the 
alternative of closing down or 
going to some other locality where 
those difficulties would be lessened. 
But his finances were already in 
such a bad way that he could not 
make the change of location un- 
aided. Otherwise, with its low 
tax-rate and other desirable fea- 
tures, Linden looked good to him. 

Under the circumstances, our 
bank could do little for him finan- 
cially. But there was another way 
out. One of our directors had a 
plot of ground suitable for the 
location of his factory, which he 
let him have without any cash 
down, taking a mortgage for the 
full amount. Then we got others 
to contribute something else in 
much the same way. Now that 
industry is established here, mak- 
ing money, and employing over 
300 people the year around. 

Naturally, I spent a great deal 
of time on that for which I got 
no immediate returns. But han- 
dling the firm’s account, we are 
now getting the benefit of it. 
Besides, much of the concern’s 
pay-roll is spent in the town which 
is converted into banking business 
eventually in some form or an- 
other. he banker who thinks 
only of service as usual would 
find that sort of thing too far out 
of his way. 

Although the bank, for good 


] 
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and sufficient reasons, has to be 
conservative about loaning its cus- 
tomers’ funds to people engaged in 
promoting new enterprises, it can 
lend its moral influence much 
more freely than is usually done, 
while its officers can personally do 
a great deal to help get money to- 
gether for such purposes, thus 
providing a new service to the 
community that pays everybody 
big returns. 

Take the case of a large dis- 
tributor of men’s clothing in New 
York who sells through his 
chain of several retail stores. 
Operating shops in many different 
localities, soaring rents and other 
conditions kept him moving them 
from place to place all the time. 
One of the shops was located in 
Linden and, his lease expiring, it 
appeared as though he would 
have to leave town, as there were 
no other quarters available then. 
In his case, the logical thing would 
have been a factory of his own in 
which afl of his shops would be 
assembled under one roof. But it 


was an unalterable policy of this 
firm to invest none of the com- 
pany’s capital in real estate. 
Confronted by losing the shop 
we already had, I set out to get 
the whole works of this establish- 


ment located at Linden. As a 
rule, it is not easy to get capital 
together for building factories es- 
pecially designed for a specific in- 
dustry. In most such cases, manu- 
facturers build their own plants. 
But after a lot of work, I finally 
got the different ends together, 
and the factory employing be- 
tween 300 and_400 people—mostly 
girls—is now humming about a 
block from our bank while the 
manufacturer’s account, as usual, 
is carried with us. ; 

In order to bring that industry 
here, it was necessary for me to 
get capitalists, real estate owners, 
contractors, and the manufacturer 
together. In some of the steps the 
bank could be of service finan- 
cially, but in others it was largely 
the leadership of the bank’s offi- 
cers that counted. 

There are times when all the 
factors of such a promotion are 
favorable that the bank can con- 
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servatively lend money temporarily 
to help the good work along. 
Often, a contractor is unable to do 
his part without such aid. But 
such help is generally only for a 
short period, to be relieved by 
more permanent financing. Very 
often, too, we make it a business 
to get permanent funds for such 
new enterprises after we have 
given them the original lift. 

In that way we have brought a 
large number of new factories t 
our city during the last six years 
Before then, it was already some- 
what of an industrial section, since 
the Standard Oil Company has 
one of its largest plants here, 
while the Sinclair Oil Company, 
the Simmons Bed Company, and 
the Grasselli Chemical Company 
are also in our midst. But these 
were somewhat detached, then, 
from the real community life of 
Linden. Very often, too, they 
would lay off many men at one 
time which would greatly depress 
the place. Thus, to stabilize the 
economic life of our city, we have 
sold the idea of bringing in these 
smaller plants where resident 
workers find all-year jobs more 
certain. 

In the meantime, however, even 
those older and larger plants above 
named have fallen in with our idea 
of encouraging new industries and 
most of them have given us ac- 
counts. Our bank now has more 
than 95 per cent of the merchant 
and manufacturing accounts of 
this city. In that way, selling the 
new service of helping new indus- 
tries to get started here, we have 
got all the older ones with us, too. 

That same idea has worked in 
all other lines also. We have en- 
couraged new merchants, new 
schools, new municipal projects, 
a new theater, and a great deal of 
home-building. Whenever a sec- 
tion of the city needs help, we do 
all we can for it, and we often 
loan money to contractors who 
need temporary funds to get a 
building project under way. In 
short, we have sold the idea that 
we are behind every new and 
worthy undertaking in Linden, yet 
we have not loaned out the bank’s 
funds less conservatively than 
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Trimming the 


“Pre Crust 


O you remember, as a boy, watching your 
mother make pie? 


Can’t you see her now, after putting on the top 
layer of crust, holding the pie in her left hand while, 
with a knife, she trims off the overhanging dough? 


The rim of that pie tin is left clean and slick. There 
was just enough crust to COVER that pie — 
AND NO WASTE. 


That’s the way The Evening American covers 


Chicago and suburbs WITH NO WASTE. 
Why? Because practically all of the Evening 
American’s great circulation is CONCEN- 
TRATED within Chicago and its 40-mile radius. 


If you seek the Chicago market, remember the 
pie. The Evening American is like the upper 


crust—it covers this market. 


You cannot make sales in Chicago by waste 
circulation—driblets hanging over the rim of the 
Chicago trading area. 
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other bankers would. When con- 
fronted by a situation that makes 
it impossible for the bank to help 
the new things financially, we 
always manage in other ways to 
put the infant enterprise on its 
feet. That is the new kind of 
service we have been selling. 

With only 2,000 people living 
here permanently seven years ago 
when we began business, we now 
have 18,000 residents and a great 
many more factories and mer- 
chants. In that time, the whole 
aspect of our fast growing city 
has entirely changed from a badly 
regulated country town to an up- 
and-coming little metropolis. 

From initial deposits of $7,000 
in 1920, our bank now has about 
$2,500,000, with 6,000 accounts, 
1,500 of which are active checking 
ones. Moreover, in order to keep 
up with the enormous growth in 
the bank’s business, resulting 
largely from selling the new kind 
of service previously mentioned, 
we were obliged to increase our 
capital from $25,000 to $100,000, 
while our reserve fund is now 
also $100,000 and our undivided 
profits $76,000. 

In selling this new banking ser- 
vice, we had this thought always 
in mind—that every new industry 
and every new home-owner meant 
more business for the downtown 
merchants of Linden, all of which 
is reflected in our bank. Besides, 
as a means of advertising the bank 
itself, this policy has brought us 
more new accounts than any other 
plan we could have devised. 


E. H. Gardner with J. Walter 
Thompson 


Edward H. Gardner, on_a_ year’s 
leave of absence from the University 
of Wisconsin, is with the Chicago office 
of the J. Walter Thompson Company. 
He is professor of business adminis- 
tration, in charge of marketing and ad- 
vertising, at the university. 


Stewart-Warner Net Profit 


The Stewart-Warner Speedometer 
Co pone Chicago, reports a _ net 
proht, after charges, for the second 
quarter of 1927 of $1,508,878 compared 
with $1,768,713 for the "corresponding 
uarter of 1926. The net profit for the 
frst half yes of 1927 was $2,570,926 
and, ag the same period of 1926, $3,- 
121,8 
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Frank N. Doubleday to 
Publish New Magazine 


After more than thirty-five years in 
the magazine publishing business, 
Frank Doubleday, president of 
Doubleday, Page & Company, has de- 
cided to publish a magazine as a hobby. 
His new venture will a personal 
affair and will be conducted inde- 
pendently of the activities of the com- 
pany of which he is the head. 

The new publication is to be called 
Personality. It will concern itself with 
“the men and women who have won, 
or are winning, in the active modern 
world. And it will tell how they 
have found their way toward the top 
of the ladder.” 

A preliminary issue will appear in 
October. This will be limited to 377 
copies which will be sent to friends of 
Mr. Doubleday for suggestions. The 
first regular issue will be the November 
number. 


A. H. Bartsch Joins 
General Motors 


Alfred H. Bartsch, general sales man 
ager of the American Bosch Magneto 
Corporation, Springfield, Mass., has re- 
signed to join the General Motors Cor- 
poration. His new position will be with 
the General Motors export, division on 
the general sales manager’s staff and 
» will be located at the New York of 
ce. 

Mr. Bartsch was connected with the 
—s Bosch company as far back as 
1910, becoming general sales manager of 
the American Bosch Magneto Corpora- 
tion when the latter company took over 
the property purchased from the Alien 
Property Custodian in 1918. 


H. O. Raymond Joins Haag 
Brothers Company 


. H. O. Raymond, recently advertising 
manager of the W. B. Wilde Com- 


pany, Peoria, Ill., manufacturer of the 
art oil burner and electric refriger- 
ator, has joined the Haag Bros. Com- 
pany, East Peoria, manufacturer of 
washing machines, as advertising man- 
ager. 


Federated Business Publications 
Buy “The Soda Fountain” 


Federated Business Publications, Inc., 
New York, purchased The Soda 
Fountain, published at New_York, by 
Soda Fountain Publications, Inc. t is 
a Pg periodical and was founded 
in le 


Pedlar & Ryan Get Shoe 
Account 


The Thomas G. Plant Corporation, 
Boston, manufacturer of 

ity shoes, has appoint 

Ryan, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising ac- 
count. 
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No longer can Boston 
Papers cover-New England 


n Boston, traditional 
district, supplie 
oat the most im- 
ent. The metro- 
s east an 
in any large 
guides for 


t 
vade distan 
need to in s become 


ea 
the $ serv ice they 


reserves 
% ch and important. 


can render. 
Reprint from Advertisers’ Weekly 


The above quotation from an article “Getting 
into New England” in the July 16 issue of The 
Advertisers’ Weekly gives a good picture of 
the impossibility of now covering New Eng- 
land by Boston newspaper advertising. 

The Herald-Traveler does not need—nor 
does it attempt—to invade distant preserves. 
It confines its major activity to the trading 
territory. Within this area reside close to 
three million people. The Herald-Traveler 
has a higher percentage of its circulation 
within this trading radius than any other: 
Boston newspaper. 


BOSTON HERALD-TRAVELER 


ing Nepreconetene For six years the Herald-Traveler has 

Chora , McDEVITT Co. am Boston dail 

ONDA Begples Gas Bide Oa fing all financi comebiibend 
publication. 














In the first st 
6 months of 


1927 


THE 
SUNPAPERS 


_ OF BALTIMORE 


Morning--Evening~-Sunday 


carried over 


10% 


of the department 
store lineage of 
Baltimore 
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When Baltimore 
merchants back 
up their opinion 
of the Sunpapers 
with their money 
----- that’s the 


highest praise. 





Average Net Paid Circulation for Month 
of July, 1927 


Daily (M & E) 248,765 
Sunday - - - 195,542 


Gain of 5,454 Daily and 7,809 Sunday 
Over July, 1926 


Everything in Baltimore Revolves Around 


THE 4% SUN 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 


JO B. WOODWARD, GUY 8. OSBORN 
Bowery Bank Fa 72. 110 B. 42nd 8t. 360 N. Michigan Ave. 
ork Chicago 


©. GEORGE KROGNESS, First National Bank Bidg., San Francisco 





BALTIMOREANS DON’T SAY"NEWSPAPER” 
—THEY SAY “SUNPAPER” 
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The Detroit Edison Co. 


Reports — 


‘‘In 1920 there were 
177,125 residential 


meters in Detroit. 
January 1, 1927, there 
were 319,074”’ 


The 700,000 people who 
came to Detroit since 
1920 have a decided 
newspaper preference. 


1920 1927 


DETROIT TIMES... 5,025 241,834" 


(City Circulation) 


DETROIT NEWS...205,911 249,036 


(City Circulation) 
*Evening Except Saturday 





The Times has grown with Detroit 
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Make That Letter Talk 


[here’s More Than Mere Theory in the Idea of Making Letters Sound 
More Like Talk and Less Like Literature 


By Harris6n McJohnston 


E know that at times it pays 

to be an extremist; also 
that any good idea can be over- 
worked. 

Does it pay to be an extremist in 
applying the idea that a letter— 
any and every business letter— 
should really talk? 

All the good letter writers I 
know—writers who are good when 
judged solely by the reactions 
they get to the letters they write 
—agree that it does pay to make 
their letters sound like talk; that 
the more like common-sense talk 
a letter sounds, the better will be 
the impression it makes on the 
reader, and the more likely will 
he be to read it with interest. 

Here, for example, is a letter 
that is made of pure talk: 


Well, 
Tampa. But let me just say to you it 
would take more than boiling ep eed 
to keep me from telling you all abou 
my new blend of Highbrow Stogies. 

I saw Jim Hoggan down at Mull’s 
corner, this mornin’. He was looking 
sort o’ glum. Said he’d had a run-in 
with his mother-in-law. Seems she wanted 
him to move up North or somethin’. 
Anyway, I had ‘some “Highbrows in my 
shirt pocket (we all don’t own any coats 
down here) and I said “Cheer up, Jim” 
ind I put a Highbrow under his big 
nose. 

Jim’s nose knows, as the saying goes 
—and you oughter see his face spread 
out as he lighted up—and in a minute 
he was himself again—not a worry in 
the world. 

I’m tellin’ you this, friend, because 
there’s a big box, of 100 Highbrows 
lown here just waitin’ to travel North 
to you, so you'll really know what I’m 
talkin’ about. 

If they don’t prove to you that all’s 
well with the world, you won’t need to 
O. K. my bill for $7. 

What do you say? 


‘friend, it’s hot down here in 


That letter, just ordinary talk, 
pulled good returns, with an order 
card and an addressed and stamped 
envelope enclosed, It was written 
by a man in Chicago for a 
Tampa cigar manufacturer. The 
man who wrote it is not talkative, 
but he knows human nature. He 
knows that there’s something about 


talk that gets a hearing in a let- 
ter, whereas there’s something 
about mere writing that repels 
readers. 

Notice that the talk in this let- 
ter is fairly natural and free flow- 
ing, yet not long winded. This 
firm has found that talk letters 
are much more effective if they 
are confined comfortably to one 
page. It has also found that a 
pure-talk letter, even though it is 
long, pulls better than the more 
formal mode of delivering a sell- 
ing message, even though it is 
short. But the short-talk letters 
ae uniformly been most success- 
ul. 

It is safe to say that plain 
ofdinary talk goes in any letter, 
although, of course, it can be over- 
done. Usually, however, poor re- 
turns on a talk letter are not 
caused by the fact that the letter 
talks, but by the way it talks. It 
is not an indictment of talk, as 
such, but of the kind of talk used 
or of what is said. 

Take the letter that says: 


Lots of folks seem to think that busi- 
ness these days . just a cold-blooded 
proposition—but I don’t know. Seems 
to me that old ties still count. 

That’s why it hurts to have our sales- 
man come away from Yazoo City with- 
out an order from yo for you not 
to tell us what the trouble is. 

You and my firm are friends of such 
long standing that I can’t remember 
away back w we first got acquainted 
—it was so | ago. 

Naturally I feel bad about it when 
our man tells me that you don’t seem to 
want to continue our friendly relaticns. 

Won’t you tell me what the trouble is? 


A simple talk letter like that 
has an appeal in it hard to refuse. 
In this case, the answer came by 
return mail, written in longhand 
by this firm’s old friend himself, 
giving in detail his reasons for not 
buying. 

Then, of course, knowing just 
why this customer did not buy— 
and having let him unburden him- 
self on the subject—it was easy 
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to get him back in the fold of 
satisfied customers. 

What a great difference there is, 
in effect, between that talk. letter 
and this non-talk letter: 


Ellis, is not a_ cold- 
blooded proposition, as you Human 
relations between the pany 
and its customers mean much to us. 

our 
Looe 


warm spot in 
for us that you formerly had, gt = 
he could not find out the reason for this. 

Your account is one of the oldest on 
our books and we want it to stay there 
indefinitely. 

If you will kindly favor us by telling 
us just what the trouble is, I know that 
the matter can be adjusted to your entire 
satisfaction. 

May we not hear from you on this 
by return mail? 


That is substantially the letter 
formerly used by this house in at- 
tempting to follow up many un- 
successful calls by salesmen. 

This idea of making letters 
sound more like talk has been a 
life-saver to many correspondents 
who, before they began to use it, 
were baffled by the fact that their 
letters did not, somehow, get the 
response they hoped for in many 
cases. 

It is an idea that applies in 
every kind of business corre- 
spondence. Perhaps some of 
best letters that talk are to be 
found in the files of letters from 
sales managers to their men. In 
such letters, it obviously would be 
foolish to adopt any formal and 
stilted style of writing. 

The old stilted and formal 
style of writing is a relic of the 
days when elegance of expres- 
sion, rather than ruggedly clear 
and natural talk, was deemed 
“proper” in business letters. It 
is today relatively ineffective in 

any kind of letter, as well as in 
the letter by the sales manager 
who said: 


Business, Mr. 


know it at once. 
As you well inom, we wont to sale 
out ok ou custamann an fully satisfied. 


Aug. 18, 1927 


May I pyre your report on this by 
return mail 
Very truly, 


Would that letter be as likely 
to get the report by return mail 
as this one? 


Dear Holtzman: 

How did you make out with A. B. 
Skinner? I don’t ae you answered 
7 ae on fea? tt: li, 

Is y satis 3 
there’s no reason why. You and I know 
that all our customers have got to be 
satisfied. 

If everything is not just so in this 
case, tell me about it. 

Cordially, 


This more-like-talk letter was 
written by a sales manager who 
formerly wrote the kind of letter 
that precedes it, He says that the 
change in his style of writing to 
his men has at least doubled the 
effectiveness of his letters in get- 
ting the kind of responses he 
wants. He tries to write each man 
exactly as he would talk to him 
face to face. 

At first, when he began apply- 
ing this talk idea in his letters, it 
sounded strange to him, a 
was often doubtful as to the ef- 
fect. But now the other kind of 
letter sounds strange to him, and 
he wonders how his old-style let- 
ters got any results at all. 

He finds that his men now an- 
swer his letters more freely and 
naturally, and that they are much 
more inclined to do what he asks 
when he puts his request in plain 
ordinary talk language. He has 
tested this out at various times, 
and is sure that talk letters get 
much better responses. 

This is almost universally true. 
It is easier for us to grant a re- 
quest or to act on a suggestion, 
or to agree with the statement of 
another when it is stated with as 
little as possible of the artificial 
and formal mode of expression. 


De you pind & I tl 0 Sow of my 
other friends to ring your phone when 
they refuse to believe that the Hart 
One! av oe oe 

I'd like to do this. Will you let me? 


That letter brought quick re- 
sponses, nearly all favorable. 
Some of them said simply, “Sure, 
go ahead,” or “Yes, glad to have 
you refer to me,” or “I don’t 
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“a dynamo of informing 
‘comment! 


ESCRIBING the national in- 


fluence of THE WORLD, 
with especial reference to its 
Sunday Edition, The Everglades 
News of Canal Point, Florida. 
Says: 

“In the whole Nation, there is 
only one Democratic news- 
paper of vigor. That paper is 
THE NEW YORK WORLD... 
some of its points of view lead 
it into courses that do not 
square with the principles of 
the Democratic party, but 
despite this it is the greatest 
daily newspaper in the United 
States that supports the party. 
The Sunday edition is a veri- 
table magazine of news and a 
dynamo of informing comment 

.In every community there should be a 
leaven of thought, something to stimulate intelli- 
gence into use for national benefit, and we know 
of nothing better than the weekly receipt of a 
copy of THE NEW YORK WORLD.” 


PULITZER BUILDING, NEW YORK 
TRIBUNE TOWER, CHICAGO 


—___ —_______________ | 
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mind telling them about the Hart. 
Just refer them to me.” Such 
were some of the actual responses 
in this case. 

Nearly all the responses to that 
letter are made in the same spirit 
that is evident in the letter of 
request. It is only natural to re- 
ply to a letter in somewhat the 
same spirit or tone that char- 
acterizes the letter to which the 
response is made. 

And if the request is put in 
simple, straightforward, unapol- 
ogetic talk, it is much more dif- 
ficult for the recipient to refuse. 
Somehow, any request that is 
talked straight to us is harder to 
refuse than the same request when 
it is not so humanly phrased. It 
is given more of a man-to-man 
flavor—and we know that face-to- 
face requests are usually more 
readily granted than those put to 
us in letters. Therefore, the more 
like a face-to-face request we can 
make our letter requests, the bet- 
ter is our chance of gaining a 
favorable response. 

This applies in all kinds of re- 
quests, including those which ask 
prospective purchasers to buy our 
products or services. There are 
many examples of selling letters 
that were successful primarily be- 
cause they talked rather than 
wrote, to the prospect. In fact, 
take any collection of selling let- 
ters that are positively known to 
have been successful, and you 
will be struck by the fact that 
nearly all of them seem to talk to 
the reader. They are more direct 
and simple, more natural and 
honest, easier to read—and harder 
to resist. 


New Accounts for Michaels & 
Heath 


The John G. Paton Company, Inc., 
“Golden Blossom” honey, and the U. S. 
Mineral Wool Company, mineral wool 
insulating material, both of New York, 
have placed their advertisi accounts 
with Michaels & Heath, Inc., New 
York advertising agency. Newspapers 
will be used for the former account 
and building trade papers for the latter 
account. . 

The United Electric Motor Company, 
New York, motors and motor attach- 
ments, has also appointed Michaels & 
Heath, Inc., to direct its advertising 
account. Magazines will be used. 
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“Ms.” a Proper Abbreviation 
for Miss or Mrs. 


“Drucs anp Girts” 
PuivaperpHia, Avc. 8, 1927. 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

In reading your August 4 issue, I 
notice your answer on page 44 to a 
letter from the United States Rubber 
Company of Indianapolis, entitled 
“When Should a Female Be ‘Missed’ ?’ 

The writer was bothered by this ques- 

tion some years ago,-and as he con- 
sidered the two most eminent authori- 
ties to be Dean LeBarron R. Briggs of 
Harvard, and Dr. Felix E. Schelling 
of the University of Pennsylvania, he 
made inquiry of these gentlemen as to 
the proper address. 
_ Both scholars assured him that when 
in ignorance as to “Miss” or “Mrs.” 
the proper address in this case was 
“Ms.”, which is an abbreviation of 
“Mrs.” and “Miss.” 

As this seemed to be such a common 
sense and clear abbreviation, we have 
adopted it in our business and have 
used it for many years. 

Ratpn Morcan, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 


To Discuss “Engineering in 
Graphic Arts” 


The printing machinery division of 
the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers will hold a meeting Septem- 
ber 14, at the Commodore Hotel, New 
York, during the Graphic Arts Exposi- 
tion and the convention of United 
Typothetae of America. The subject 
of the meeting will be, “Engineering in 
Graphic Arts.” 

George H. Carter, Public Printer at 
Washington, will address the meeting 
on, “Why Engineering in the Graphic 
Arts?” and Dr. Ernest F. Eilert, for 
the last two years president of the 
United Typothetae of America, will 
speak on “Educational Program of the 
Graphic Arts.” 


C. G. Durfee with Pyrene 
Manufacturing Company 
C. G. Durfee has joined the Pyrene 


Manufacturing Company, Newark, N. J,. 
Pyrene fire ey es as sales en- 
gineer. He was formerly a member of 
the staff of the Society for Electrical 
Development and was at one time with 
the headquarters sales department of the 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company. 


Succeeds D. J. Eichoff with 
“American Lumberman”’ 


Harry Eldred has been appointed ad- 
vertising director of the American 
Lumberman, Chicago. He succeeds D. 
J. Eichoff, who has retired after more 
than fifteen years with this publication. 
Mr, Eldred was formerly with System, 
Chicago, and the J. Walter Thompson 
Company, Inc. 
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Too high a price 
for the “Maybes” 


AYBE there is an occasional 
English-speaking family in 

New Orleans who does not read 
The Times-Picayune. Very likely 
there is. In fact, we might safely 
state that a house-to-house canvass 
would reveal a few—-but advertisers 


find concentration in New Orleans’ 
one big newspaper more profitable. 
Buying extra circulation to reach 
these “maybes” gives the advertis- 
ing cost per sale in New Orleans an 
easily perceived boost. 


Che Cimes-Picayune 


In Ne a 








Dominant in city circulation, in market area 
circulation, in home-delivered circulation, in 
total circulation, daily and Sunday—and 
Times-Picayune circulation is not morning 
and evening duplicated. 


Member 100,000 Group of American Cities, Inc. 
Member Associated Press 


Representatives: CONE, ROTHENBURG AND NOEE, INC, 
Pacific Coast Representatives: R. J. BIDWELL CO, 
































account. Magazines will be used. Company, Inc. 
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The 
Concentrated Power 
of a Great Magazine 

hat 


OTABLE among recent developments in the 

publishing business are the tentative claims by 
various periodicals of a position of influence in 
what is known as the “small town field.” 


e 


Here is a market, long considered from a selling 
viewpoint, not as an entity with distinct reactions 
and its own marketing problems, but rather as a 
vague area between the metropolitan and the rural, 
covered in a general way by the overlapping of 
these extremes. Main Street always had its politi- 
cal importance, its sociological place, but no special 
advertising or selling significance. 


e 


Gradually, however, the influence of this very con- 
siderable element of our population made itself 
felt in the advertising world by working backward 
through the manufacturers of nationally distributed 
products, who were not obtaining expected and 
. desired results in the small town field. The small 
town market became integrated in advertising con- 
sciousness. In comsequence, arose the various 
publisher’s claims to prestige in that market. © 
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That position is filled—has long been filled. THE 
HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE, with 1,650,000 cir- 
culation concentrated in the Small Town Field— 
and interested in no other—stands, in that field, 
uniquely alone. 


2 


The roots of influence go deeper than circulation. 
They find their vitality in many years of editorial 
influence, in years of progressive policy devoted to 
the needs and development of this vast community, 
in years of consistent effort behind a constructive 
program involving the cultural, domestic and econ- 
omic sides of small town life. 


@ 


THE HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINP’S position of 
dominance is the result of Conscious concentration 
and of continuous growth. Its complete familiarity 
with this market, its analyses and searching inves- 
tigations provide accurate methods of marketing 
that have produced, for the most discretionary ad- 
vertisers in the country, direct-action results that 
are the final, overwhelming proof of its concen- 
trated power, and of the limitless vitality of the 
Main Street Market. 


Tek HOUSEHOLD 


MAGAZINE 


“THE MAGAZINE OF MAIN STREET” 


CHICAGO: 608 South Dearborn Street 
NEW YORK: 420 Lexington Avenue 
SAN FRANCISCO; 201 Sharon Building 


ARTHUR CAPPER D. M. NOYES 
Publisher Advertising Manager 
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in the Northwest 


ARMERS in the Northwest expect the biggest in- 


come year since 1915. Estimates, and actual 
harvests to date, indicate it will be a quarter billion 
dollars greater than in 1926. A big wheat yield, 
dairying and diversified farming bring these millions 
to farmers. 
Ralph Budd, president of the Great Northern Rail- 
way, says: “The result will be that it will give the 
farmers cash and credit, and the significance to the 
Middle West and East is that the Northwest will 
come in again with a big purchasing power.” 
Write for booklet, ““Today’s Real Business Conditions 
in the Northwest,” prepared for Sales and Advertising 
Executives. 


THEAQEZARMER 


The Northwest's Only Weekly Farm Paper’ 
“steiner sn 7 
Chicago, - New York ° 


Member Standard Farm Paper Unit 




















“There’s One in Every Agency” 


Being a Reply, in a Round-About Way, to “Don’ts from a Down-an’- 
Out’s Diary,” Which Appeared in Printers’ Ink for August 4 


By Guy Gilpatric 


Vice-President, Federal Advertising Agency, Inc. 


[Editorial Note: “While I thank you 
for sending me _ the ‘Down-an’-Out’ 
irticle to read,” Mr, Gilpatric writes, 
“I haven’t ne relished the job 
of replying to it. It is so pathetic, 
that_it is disarming. 2 

“To me, Mr. A. Fallen Starr is not an 
individual, but a state of mind. I have 
tried to sketch this state of mind in 
terms of the advertising business, al- 
though it manifests itself in every walk 
of life. I don’t know Mr. Starr, al- 
though I have met hundreds of him. 
‘There’s One in Every Agency’ is a 
composite picture. ; ; 

Te you are able to use this article 
in Printers’ Inx, please send the pro- 
ceeds to Mr. Starr.”’] 


Ore there was a young man 
who could write. He often 
had stuff in the college weekly, and 
when he graduated he got off to a 
good start on a newspaper. But 
he felt that there wasn’t much fu- 
ture there, and, anyway, he could 
tell that the city editor didn’t like 
him. 

He believed ‘that he could go far 
as a free-lance, so he went to work 
on some short fiction, a play or 
two (never produced) and a novel. 
Every now and then he’d sell some- 
thing—not very often, because, as 
he would tell you, you have to be 
on the inside to get anywhere in 
the writing game. So finally he 
got sick of it. He knew of people 
in advertising agencics who were 
cleaning up soft money writing 
copy—stuff a child could do—and 
he felt that with his talent he could 
step right in and clean up. He 
was an Artist. The advertising 
men were Hams. 

He started. . He wrote good copy. 
He was a little, just a little, con- 
descending toward his work and 
his fellow workers. He felt pretty 
sure of himself. He married. 

He had known the girl for quite 
. time. She had thought more of 
him as a Writer than as an Ad- 
vertising Man; but he said of 
‘ourse he’d go back to fiction one 
of these days. The’ advertising 
thing was only temporary—roll up 





a pile of jack writing this copy 
stuff, and then, away to a villa at 
Fiesole ! 

He was the only real Artist in 

the agency. He knew that. Most 
of the executives were shining 
marks for lunch-time satire. For 
instance, he was the first man in 
the office to speak of the boss as 
Mr: Babbitt, and it went pretty 
big with the Business Detail boys. 
He wrote copy without effort, and 
as a rule it was satisfactory. Thus, 
he saw no reason for improving his 
style, developing new ones, or pay- 
ing much attention to other people’s. 
He began to think of himself as 
the Sure-Fire Writer of the out- 
fit.. For a while, he was. 
” Because he had Personality, he 
disdained the cuspidor and threw 
his cigarette butts on the floor. He 
usually went around the office with- 
out a coat, and with his vest un- 
buttoned. He never concerned 
himself with any other depart- 
ment of the business. He knew 
that space-buying was a bore. He 
said that research was the bunk. 
He felt that typography and illus- 
tration came under the head of 
“also ran.” Anybody who dis- 
agreed with him about copy was a 
flat tire or a fallen arch. The 
clients were morons. 


THE DOWN TRAIL 


For a couple of years he moved 
right along. Then, once, they 
skipped him when the raises came. 
Some of the boys began to slip 
ahead of him. One of them brought 
in an account of his own. Our 
friend said he was glad to see ’em 
getting along; but privately and 
alliteratively he put them down as 
budding Babbitts who had boot- 
licked the boss. In a sour sort of 
way, he told himself that he was 
happier grinding out copy than 
climbing over other people. 

Lately, though, his copy wasn’t 
going so well. People were get- 
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ting crazy ideas about advertising. 
He knew his stuff was good, be- 
cause it was exactly the stuff that 
had knocked ’em dead in 1915. He 
overheard somebody say that he 
was written out. Bunk! Every 
now and then, the copy chief was 
slipping him trade-paper copy to 
work on. He knew it was unfair, 
and it worried him. 

Somehow, he had given up the 
idea of writing the Great Ameri- 
can Novel—not all at once, but 
little by little. He no longer looked 
through the walls of his eight-by- 
ten to the hazy hills of Fiesole. 
Gladys was age twelve, and Joey 
was in kindergarten. But, hell, 
who’s got a cigarette? 

He wasn’t sleeping so well lately. 
Sometimes he’d wake up a little 
panicky. He thought about chuck- 
ing copy, and becoming a solicitor. 
But he didn’t like to meet people— 
especially the nitwits who made 
brass pipe, house paint, safety 
razors and perfumes. No, selling 
was out—he was an Artist. Copy 
chief? Well, they should have 
given him that job long ago. Al- 
though, he confessed it now, he'd 
side-stepped it when he was in line. 
Too much responsibility, and al- 
ways a lot of people to fight with! 
Somehow, there didn’t seem to be 
anything for him. Advertising was 
a rotten business! 

In July the raises came round 
again—but his didn’t. After nine- 
teen cigarettes, he went in to see 
about it. His vest was unbut- 
toned—the twentieth cigarette was 
stuck to his lower lip. It was in 
the afternoon, and he felt fever- 
ish. Ever since he’d had that cold 
which stuck with him so long, he’d 
been flushed in the afternoon. 

They talked for a long time. At 
five-forty-five he went back to his 
own office, looking straight ahead. 
The man he had been talking to 
was trembling, but glad to get it 
over with. It’s hard to tell ‘em! 

It was understood, clearly under- 
stood, that he hadn’t been fired. He 
could take his time to look around 
and get exactly what he wanted. 
Nobody on the staff need know 
that he hadn't quit of his own vo- 
lition. If anybody called up about 
him, he would get a good send-off. 
He could write his own letters of 
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recommendation, and go the limit. 
The firm would pay for an ad- 
vertisement in Printers’ INx. 
Only, he was through. . . . He, 
the Artist, he, himself, was 
through! 

He didn’t tell his wife. He 
vaguely thought of surprising her 
with a pay check for double what 
he had been getting, from some 
other agency. Of course, he told 
some of the boys at the office that 
he was leaving, that he had quit, 
and also, what an everlasting pan- 
ning he had handed the Chief. 

They said “Atta-boy!” and told 
him that with his experience he'd 
get something in no time. He 
thought so, too, but he was glad 
to hear them say it. Reassuring, 
kind of. . 


THE HUNT STARTS 


He gathered up a lot of proofs 
—samples of his work. He didn’t 
put them in a scrap-book—no use 
fussing stuff up when it’s good 
enough to stand on its own. He 
went around to call on people. He'd 
written a form letter, and the 
advertisement would run _ next 
week. It would only be a matter 
of days. . . 

Most of 
were young squirts, or, more 
properly, whippersnappers. They 
were brisker than anybody has a 
right to be in business. And this, 
despite his approach. 

He would come in acting as 
though he were quite at home. He 
was in no hurry about taking off 
his hat. Jauntily he would say, 
“Well, I’m an old copy dog (mind 
if I smoke?) and I have some 
stuff here that may interest you.” 
Then he would spread his proofs 
on the desk-top, and let the victim 
fight his way through them. 

These young whippersnappers 
(they bought their clothes at 
Brooks) asked many impertinent 
and irrelevant questions. Who had 
he contacted, when he worked on 
this account? While the copy was 
convincing enough, was the Big 
Idea in the So-and-So advertising 
his? After all, the guts of the 
XYZ campaign was the type 
treatment. Of course, you orig- 
inated this, or was it?—oh, | 
see... 


the people he saw 
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148,773,270 Meals a Year 


O feed her popu- 


lation of 135,866 
people, Mrs. Jackson- 


ville plans and pre- 
pares 148,773,270 


meals a year. 


Actually it is more 
that oe ot 135,866 
was her ulation in 
1925 poe this city has 
erown rapidly since 
then. 


At any rate Mrs. 
Jacksonville prepares 
a lot of meals and her 


Big Market Basket 
must be filled every 


day. Naturally she is 
careful where and 
what she buys; and to 
make sure that she 
gets the best and the 
most for her money, 
she reads the Florida 
Times-Union adver- 
tisements regularly. 


Naturally, too, the 
food products that 
Mrs. Jacksonville buys 
in largest quantities 
are those that are ad- 
vertised regularly in 
this largest of Florida’s 
newspapers. 


The Florida Times-Union 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 














He could write his own letters of 
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It was humiliating—bitter. Here 
he was, right in his prime, better 
than he’d ever been (and that 
meant the best in the business), 
submitting to X-ray stuff from a 
lot of squirts. These fellows were 
Salesmen—they’d sold themselves. 
They weren’t creative men—Art- 
ists—like he was! 

He hated to make calls in the 
afternoon, on account of the fever. 
It always took him after lunch. 
After lunch time, rather; because, 
well, when you're out of a job and 
you don’t want your wife to know 
it, there is a difference. . . . And 
one morning he got his feet wet, 
got insulted, and got cold. It 
really wasn’t a new cold, because 
the old one had never really left 
him. It just came back to life 
again. That was the week his ad- 
vertisement ran... . 

When they took him to the hos- 
pital, his wife called up the office 
to say he had pneumonia. The 
telephone girl spilled the beans. 
But he was already in a private 
room, so his wife didn’t have him 
moved into a ward. She felt a 
little numb when she realized he 
had been fired; but the worst of it 
was he hadn’t told her. 

Seven weeks in the hospital shot 
a hole in the bankroll. And that 
young doctor, who was trying to 
grow a beard, kept asking about 
those fevers in the afternoon... . 

When he came out, his clothes 
didn’t fit. They hadn’t come from 
Brooks in the first place, because 
he wasn’t a whippersnapper, but 
just the same, they didn’t fit. He 
got to calling people on the phone. 
. . . “You remember, I was in to 
see you a couple of months ago. 
. . . Just thought I’d ring you to 
see if there was anything. . . . 
Oh, I see. . . . Good-bye.” He 
felt rotten most of the time. And 
he kept on feeling rottener. 

His wife cried when he took the 
job in the lumber yard. The little 
_ doctor. with the beard insisted on 
coming up to the apartment, al- 
though he had to work twenty 
hours a day at the hospital. He 
said it was tuberculosis, and a 
night-watchman’s job was, as he 
so originally put it, suicide. But 
anyway, one day, he left his over- 
coat—said he really didn’t need it, 


see. . 
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being inside so much, and, anyhow, 
his mother could knit him a sleeve- 
less sweater. 

Our friend is now too sick to 
work in the lumber yard. He 
wrote an article for PRrinTERs 
InxK called “Don’ts from a Down- 
an’-Out’s Diary.” In a note to the 
Editor, he says it is his last piece 
of copy. 

He blames it all on the Adver- 
tising Business. 





Every Business Has Its “Fallen 
Stars” 


Hawtey Apvertisinc CoMPANY 
INCORPORATED 

New York, Aus. 8, 1927. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

It seems to me that while you people 
realize the possibilities of advertising 
ou do not disregard its limitations. 

hen advertising is betrayed by mis- 
guided zealots it is bound to suffer un- 
deserved distrust. One can _ imagine 
Advertising quoting “Lord deliver me 
from my friends—I can take care of 
my enemies.” 

So once in a while I like to say 
“Three cheers for Printers’ Inx’s 
healthy influence” without the slightest 
desire to attempt the role of a lit’ry 
contrib’. 

Of course your copyman [author of 
“Dont’s from a Down-an’-Out’s Diary,” 
August 4] who dreamed great dreams 
when he smoked his last cigarette in his 
“six-by-eight office” vividly typifies a 
sad figure we find in all callings. Not 
all of the great lawyers in the world 
are successful money-makers. And | 
suspect that some of the big money- 
makers are not regarded as really great 
lawyers by their brethren at the Bar. 
And doesn’t the same thing hold true 
in other professions? 

_ But since we are especially interested 
in advertising, suppose we comie back 
home where we belong. Isn’t it true 
that some of the biggest money-makers 
in the manufacturing business have 
earned their millions because they’ve 
learned how to advertise? And isn’t 
it true that many makers of fine mer- 
chandise are just one jump ahead of 
the sheriff because they have not learned 
to advertise? 

Joun H. Hawtey. 





“Children, the Magazine for 
Parents,” Adds to Staft 


Edward L. Rea has joined the East- 
ern advertising staff of Children, The 
Magazine for Parents, New York. He 
has been connected with the magazine 
through association with Straud B. 
Galey, its Western representative. 

Alberta H. Williams has joined the 
New York City staff and is in charge 
of the school department. She was for 
merly with the J. Walter Thompson 
Company. 
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What 2s the HOUSEWIVES 
EAVORITE MAGAZINE ? 


269 investigations in as many cities find 


the answer from 


ENTRY of the family 
purse, the American 
Housewife has long read 
6 great national ,mdga* 

zines edited specifically for her. 
Today, she is also offered maga- 
zines of more general editorial 
appeal. 


Of all these, which is her fa- 
vorite magazine—today? Which 
is second? Third? 


Now completed is the largest 
and most comprehensive survey 
ever made to determine the cur- 
rent reading preferences of 


23,093 housewives. 


American Housewives. 269 in- 
vestigations of 23,093 House- 
wives, patrons of 562 grocery 
stores, located in 269 cities in 
43 states contribute to an adver- 
tising guide, authoritative and 
complete. _* 

A limited‘number of copies of 
the Report are available at 1926 
Broadway, New York, for the 
study of advertising executives. 


§ pate 
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wish to con- 
gratulate the 
Chicago Tribune upon 
achieving pre-emi- 
nence among all Amer- 
ican newspapers in the 
volume of advertising 
carried for the first 
halt of the year. 


q 


All morning newspa- 
ers should, we be- 
ieve, rise to the occa- 

sion and make a 

salute. 

q 


Just as cracker-barrel 
merchandising passed 
out of the grocery 


store, so have a lot of 
half-baked ideas about 
morning and evening 
newspapers died time- 


ly deaths. 
q 


Morning paper influ- 
ence in the key mar- 
kets of the nation is 
an influence extending 
over wide areas per- 


VERREE & 
National 
New York Chicago 
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mitting the national 
advertiser to utilize 
that influence as it ra- 
diates from metropoli- 
tan centers in reducing 
selling expense and 
eliminating waste mo- 
tions. 
q 


The Chicago Tribune 
has “always kept its 
razor honed.” Not 
only has it “hewed to 
the line,” but it has 
also done some hew- 
ing on the line, and it 
has prospered accord- 


ingly. 
q 


As the only morning 
newspaper in Amer- 
ica’s Fourth Market, 
the Detroit Free Press 
feels some measure of 
pride in the achieve- 
ment of its day-time- 
selling-time contem- 


CONKLIN, INC. 


Representatives 


Detroit San Francisco 





United Effort Needed in Training 
Retail Salespeople 


Is There a Challenge to Organt#ed Advertising in This Manufacturer’s 
Suggestion? 


By G. A. Nichols 


[* the International Advertising 
Association wants the merchan- 
disers of this generation to rise 
up of one accord and call it 
blessed, which it probably does, 
it could well afford to give some 
constructive attention to the propo- 
sition of training retail salespeople. 
This suggestion, which is made 
in a spirit of helpfulness, comes 
as a result of a letter PRINTERS’ 
Ink has received from Don H. 
Ross, sales manager of the spe- 
cialty division of the Kalamazoo 
Vegetable Parchment Company. 
Mr. Ross writes: 


We have talked with many of our 
friends who are merchandising a prod- 
uct similar to ours and they all 
agree that in many cases it appears 
that the manufacturer of a branded 
piece of merchandise is carrying the 
whole bag, so to speak, so far as 
introducing his commodity to the con- 
sumer is concerned. 

All of us have noted, as we *go 
through retail stores, that it is rather 
the exception to encounter a_ sales- 
person who does his. work in other 
than an automatic fashion, varying the 
operation according to the dictation of 
the customer on the other side of the 
counter. We have asked questions 
designed to test the salesperson’s 
knowled, of or belief in certain 
pieces of merchandise and have found 
a deplorable lack of real ideas. In 
other words, the retail salespeople 
seem to lack initiative and know little 
of the products they are handling un- 
less the goods happen to appeal to 
them personally. 

It seems to us that the person be- 
hind the counter, rather than the one 
in front of it, should be in charge of 
the actual sales operation. this 
were the case the store’s sales volume 
would increase—that is if the clerk 
could be made to see the relationship 
f certain classes of merchandise in 
1 way that would cause him to 
constructive suggestions for purchases. 
Take, for example, our own merchan- 
dise. Among other things we make 
three household —* = shelf 
ind lining paper which is also 
for general household use. Another 
item is heavy wax paper in a “Cutter 
Box.” And then there is household 
parchment which, though one ef our 
most valuable items, is the least known 
for use in the home. Our problem 
s to cause the housewife to know these 


groere and learn their respective values. 
ach is entirely different from 

other and yet the purchase of one 
naturally opens the way for the sell- 
ing of one or both of the others. 
In_ other words, a woman buying a 
roll of shelf paper is a prospect for 
“Cutter Box” wax paper or house- 
hold parchment—perhaps for both. But 
how is the customer going to know 
this unless the retail salesperson makes 
the suggestion? If we could only get 
the clerks to display some real initia- 
tive in this respect our outlet for the 
three lines of paper would grow amaz- 


ingly fast. 

aturally when a person goes to a 
store he has some idea of what he 
wants to buy. It is too much to ex 
that he can merely expose himself to 
sales effort, have the clerk read his 
mind and offer him the merchandise 
he wants. He has to make some indi- 
cation of his desires. But when he 
does this the real selling job should 
begin. I have gone into retail stores, 
for example, and asked for a roll of 
our shelf paper, hoping that this would 
open the way for suggestions that I 
buy one or both of our other lines. 
But very seldom have I encountered 
such a suggestion. 

I haven’t the least doubt that what 
I. am saying here will apply to _hun- 
dreds of manufacturers’ lines. ink- 
ing it over, we believe it is up to us 
to start something which may help to 
change these conditions. r com- 
pany cannot do it alone but if we take 
the initiative and work with other 
manufacturers in the way of improv- 
in retail store salesmanship, we 
believe the movement will spread— 
particularly if we keep everlastingly 
at it. 

We write to you because we respect 
Printers’ Inx’s service, help and in- 
spiration and because of the thought 
that you might be glad to help us get 
articles together which you may have 
ublished or intend to publish in the 
uture. f 

We believe we could take an article 
written by you, use it as the basis 
for what we intend to convey and 
make more progress with it than if 
we should write it ourselves. ., 

With this thought in mind we are 
considering getting out some printed 
matter to broadcast to prominent 
stores throughout the country. If you 
have any suggestions along this line 
and care to are us a series of articles 
that we could use in such a way, we 
should be very glad to follow your 
thoughts and try to get others to do 
likewise. 2 

One thing we have learned in this 
business is that our success depends 
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upon the success of those about us. 
We are not held back by any fear that 
something we might do will benefit our 
competitors. We are sure to get our 
share. Therefore if you know of some 
other organization which has good re- 
tail sales material worth circulating we 
should be pleased to communicate with 
them and tell them the same story 
we are telling you. 


Mr. Ross is right in his thought 
that improvement in retail selling 
is one of the biggest things in 
merchandising today and that the 
manufacturer is “carrying the 
whole bag” in trying to improve 
it so that his commodity may 
have something near an even 
chance in the selling race. That 
the manufacturer is beginning to 
realize and admit this point is one 
of the most satisfactory phases 
of a rather uncomfortable situ- 
ation. Without trying to throw 
any mud at the manufacturer, it 
can be stated here that if he had 
formed such an idea ten or fif- 
teen years ago things would. be 
in a much better state today. 
Under selling conditions as they 
existed before the war many a 
manufacturer was just a producer 
and not a seller. He made his 
goods, advertised them and then 
depended too much upon the job- 
ber and retailer to get them into 
the consumer’s possession. 

The man who makes the mer- 
chandise is the one who has to be 
responsible for the selling. It is 
his merchandise and he is prima- 
rily interested in getting people to 


buy it. If they did not the world 
could probably struggle along 
some way or other. The jobber 


and retailer would not lack goods. 
Consumer demand is more or less 
of a myth, anyway. Let any man- 
ufacturer take the opposite view 
and things Low to happen to him. 

The manufacturer is not en- 
titled to indulge in any self-pity 
or self-praise because he is wak- 
ing up to the knowledge that he 
and he alone is the one who must 
see through to its ultimate con- 
clusion the selling of his own 
goods. Neither is he entitled to 
any adulation from the retailer 
or the jobber. If he does not 
want to accept these conditions 
my are plenty of others who 
will. 


INK Ang. 18, 1927 
Since the manufacturer has 
found that he must “carry the 
whole bag” or at least most of 
it, his advertising has improved 
and he has done some rather good 
work in developing so-called 
dealer service. The small retail 
store, taking the country as a 
whole, is a vastly better organi- 
zation than it was fifteen years 
ago. It is laid out on something 
near a sensible plan. It is cleaner 
and the stock is better selected 
and more properly placed. Win- 
dow displays, even in the smaller 
towns, are often surprisingly at- 
tractive. Strangely enough, how- 
ever, this matter of actual per- 
sonal selling in the store—which 
is the most important of all—has 
been allowed to get along pretty 
much by itself. The outcome is 
that it has not got along at all, 
comparatively speaking. 

This is not to say that the idea 
of “training” clerks is new. Man- 
ufacturers twenty years ago began 
to see the need. Their educational 
efforts, though, were confined 
mostly to lambasting the luckless 
clerk and to holding him up be- 
fore his boss as being an alto- 
gether insignificant clod of hu- 
manity. 


TRAIN THE DEALER FIRST 


“Train your clerks!” This was 
the grand chorus that the retailer 
heard for years until he got to 
thinking that he himself was 
rather a superior person and that 
the root of all his troubles lay in 
his inability to have semi-intelli- 
gent human help. The chorus had 
the wrong theme. It should have 
been “train yourself.” The speed 
of the dealer is the speed of his 
salespeople. They will do as they 
are told. Get the gospel properly 
before the dealer, therefore, and 
the accomplishment of the job will 
be well within sight. 

There are two main divisions to 
the thing that have to be done. 

The first is properly to sell the 
merchandise to the dealer in the 
beginning. In other words, he 
should know the goods and believe 
in them—not take them on merely 
as a result of high-pressure sales- 
manship in which the stronger 
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*‘Nation’s Business is sincere, honest and 
unbiased —and contains more real romance 
and idealism than i¢to be found in any other 
magazine.” _R OBERT R. ELLIS, President, 
Hessig - Ellis Dr ug Company, Memphis. 
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Candy, A Billion Dollar 
Muddle by William Boyd Craig 
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personality wins or on account of 
a so-called popular demand that 
somebody imagines has _ been 
created by advertising. 

This thought has been brought 
out so often in Printers’ INK 
that there is no need of exemplify- 
ing it here in detail. It is suffi- 
cient to say that when a dealer is 
enthusiastic over a certain line of 
goods he will see that his sales- 
people know about them and the 
volume in that store is bound to 
increase. It is evident, reading 
between the lines of Mr. Ross’ 
letter, that the salespeople in the 
stores he visited do not know the 
three lines of paper he mentions. 
They have no real conception of 
what the merchandise does or 
what it is for. If they did know 
these things they would do more 
constructive selling of the kind he 
suggests. 


A JOB FOR THE MANUFACTURER 


Selling the store thoroughly 
on one’s merchandise and then 
getting the salespeople in the right 
frame of mind for it, is some- 
thing strictly for the individual 
manufacturer to do. The merchan- 
dise is his. He knows it and be- 
lieves in it. When it is placed in 
a store, therefore, he should en- 
deavor to spread this knowledge 
and belief among all those who 
form a contact with the public. 
The individual salesman, just as 
B. W. Thayer, vice-president of 
the Minneapolis Knitting Works, 
writes in the February 24, 1927, 
issue of Printers INK, can do a 
great deal toward bringing about 
this feeling. When he visits a 
store he should do more than talk 
to the proprietor or the buyer. He 
should work with the sales- 
people, try to give them a mental 
picture of the merchandise and 
what it does and help them in the 
selling. The Minneapolis Knitting 
Works have a woman who goes 
around constantly to stores doing 
missionary work of the kind men- 
tioned in behalf of Minneapolis 
products. 

The second angle of the prop- 
osition is in imparting a general 
knowledge of salesmanship, with 
particular reference to certain 
classes of merchandise. Here, in 
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the humble opinion of this writer, 
is where the International Adver- 
tising Association might step in 
with profit to all concerned. 

Mr. Ross brings up the very 
thoughtful suggestion that he 
would be glad to co-operate with 
other manufacturers for the com- 
mon good to exchange ideas and 
even to send out to his trade their 
views as to how retail salespeople 
may increase their efficiency. The 
trouble with a proposition such as 
the one he advances is that it 
would lack cohesion. Much of the 
good stuff he would circulate 
would be wasted. 

How would it be for the paper 
manufacturers, for example, to get 
together and devote a little time, 
talent and money to the compila- 
tion of a sales manual having to 
do with paper and paper prod- 
ucts? 

The treatment, of course, would 
have to be general but the result- 
ing booklet or other printed mat- 
ter could be signed by all the 
manufacturers in on the deal and 
each would gain equally from the 
advertising value it would have. 
The booklet could be along the 
extremely sensible lines, perhaps, 
of the rétail store sales manual 
issued by the West Bend Alum- 
inum Company, of West Bend, 
Wis. A. G. Langenbach, sales 
manager of that organization, tells 
all about it in the February 10, 
1927, issue of Printers’ INK. 

Similar tactics could be fol- 
lowed by other allied manufac- 
turers. The aluminum people 
could get together. So could manu- 
facturers in various textile lines 
and a hundred others that might 
be mentioned here. The various 
trade associations could well be 
the medium through which activi- 
ties of this kind could be carried 


on. 

Salesmanship is pretty much the 
same no matter what commodity 
may be offered and there would be 
more or less duplication. But each 
presentation could go much into 
detail as to the history and use 
of the specific kind of mer- 
chandise treated. The methods of 
manufacturing the goods could be 
set forth. Merchandise is one of 
the most interesting things in the 
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A BIG FACT 
tells more than all the little 
facts which go to make it up. 


Los Angeles Times 


is delivered to more 
homes and is more 
used by all classes of 
advertisers thanany 
other newspaper in 


its field. 


For first 6 months of 1927, the Los Angeles Times 
printed NATIONAL ADVERTISING 2,289,938 agate lines, Loca. 
DispLay ADVERTISING 6,443,276 agate lines, CLassiFiep Ap- 
VERTISING 4,407,620 agate lines—more of each than any 
other Los Angeles newspaper. 





Eastern Rep.: WILLIAMS, LAWRENCE & CRESMER CO. 
360 N. Michigan Blvd., CHICAGO - 285 Madison Ave., NEW YORK 
Pacific Coast Rep.: R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
742 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO ~- 3322 White Henry Stuart Bidg., SEATTLE 
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N an advertisement on page 90-91 of the 

July 21st issue of Printers’ Ink Weekly an 
error was made in giving the population fig- 
ures for the TRUE Cleveland Market as 
shown in paragraph nine of Cleveland Pub- 
lishers’ statements to the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations. The advertisement should have 
read as follows: 


The population of the Cleveland trading area as 
shown in Cleveland publishers’ statements to the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations is 1,525,000 


The population of the Cleveland trading area as 
given on page 278 of ‘Population and its Dis- 
tribution”, J. Walter Thompson Co., 1926 

1,227,733 


“A Merchandising Atlas of the United States”, 
issued by Cosmopolitan Magazine, 1926, gives 
the number of literate native white families in the 
Cleveland trading area as 153,148 


Standard Rate and Data service gives the total 
population of the Cleveland trading area 
1,000,000 


Editor and Publisher’s “Space Buyer’s Guide’’ 
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POPULATION FIGURES 


The TRUE 
CLEVELAND MARKET 
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gives the population of the “Metropolitan Dis- 
trict’’ (or trading area) as 1,116,892 


The unanimity, with which every unbiased au- 
thority sets the TRUE population of Cleveland’s 
trading area at not more than a million-and-a-half 
is additional proof of the fact that the TRUE 
Cleveland Market is limited to a 35-mile radius 
of Cleveland Public Square. The Press has 
alwavs contended that the population of The 
TRUE Cleveland Market is 


First in 
Cleveland 
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world and a highly entertaining 
story could be told in each 
case. The specific sales instruc- 
tion, of course, would be general 
and would not be widely different 
from some of the others. But the 
merchandise could be treated in a 
way that would give each manual 
a valuable individuality. 

The International Advertising 
Association should not have a very 
hard job in persuading various or- 
ganizations of manufacturers that 
it would be the ideal clearing- 
house for all this instruction. The 
association is planning to have an 
official to be known as the Chief 
of the Bureau of Advertising Co- 
ordination. Here would be an ideal 
opportunity for him to bring about 
co-ordination and also co-opera- 
tion. If the idea of C. K. 
Woodbridge, president of the as- 
sociation, works through to a con- 
clusion, the bureau will have re- 
search facilities through which it 
can get data to prove certain 
facts about the economics of ad- 
vertising. It would not be much 
of a departure from the main 
track for it to use its facilities to 
assemble material having to do 
with the retail selling of specific 
branches of merchandise. 

Manufacturers are seeing the 
need for organized effort. . The 
broad-minded attitude set forth by 
Mr. Ross is typical. What_ is 
needed is some central ‘ organiza- 
tion which can knit together the 
thoughts of various manufactur- 
ers and the thing will be done. 


Refreshment Account to 
Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove 


The Tech Food Products Company, 
Pittsburgh, manufacturer of Tech ice 
cream and soft drinks, has placed its 
savertielnn account with Ketchum, 
MacLeod & Grove, Inc., Pittsburgh ad- 
vertising agency. Newspapers, direct 
mail and outdoor advertising will be 
used 


Lee Tire Reports Net Profit 


The re of the Lee Rubber & Tire 
Corp., ocken, Pa., and sub- 
sidiaries, showed a =? hae ~ of $485,- 
491, after charges, first 
months of 1927. ba oy oon res with a 
loss of $181,285 for the first half of 
1926. et ‘sales for eet e od of 
1927 were $6,010,385 against $6,098,735 
for the same six months of 1 1926. 
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Canaries and 
Cuckoo Clocks and Any- 
thing but Drugs 


Curcaco, Jury 29, 1927 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Some time ago, possibly several years 
back, you ran a story on a New York 
drug store doing a great volume of 

on items, such as 
pottery, eggs, and even dairy cows. Is 
there any way by which, without too 
much trouble, you can furnish me the 
name and address of the place? 
Wittram Saw. 





Te article referred to by Mr. 
Shaw appeared in the August 
1, 1917, issue of Printers’ InxK, 
demonstrating that Mr. Shaw has 
an excellent memory. 

In 1917, the drug store had al- 
ready become more or less of a 
general department store but in 
ten years it has moved swiftly on 
its path away from its function 
as a pharmacy. Today, it is pos- 
sible to minister to about every 
human need in the drug store on 
the corner. You can eat there. 
There you can buy toys, canaries, 
phonograph records, electric fans, 
raincoats, candy, cigars, watches, 
hammers, and almost anything else 
of which you can think. In fact 
it is said that some drug stores 
even maintain counters at which 
one can buy drugs.—[Ed. Print- 
ERS’ INK. 


Increase in Liggett Sales for 
July 

The 448 Liggett drug stores, operated 
by the Louis K. Liggett Compan 
subsidiary of the United Drug he. 
pany, Boston, Rexall specialties, report 
sales for July, 1927, o .783,657, an 
gene of 8.8 per cent over July, 
The sales for the first seven months 
of 1927 amounted to $33,259,890, 
against $29,106,123 for the correspond- 
ing period of 1926, an increase of 14.2 
per cent. 


T. J. Laurimore Joins Stanley 
H. Jack Agency 


T. J. Laurimore has x = 

Stanley H. Jack a 

ebr., adverti 

formerly advertising Ganeeer of The 

Diamond Chain and Moguieturios 
oke 


pol: t 
Ruthieuf & Ryan, Inc., New York ad- 
vertising agency. 
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Here are the facts about 


The Other Half of 


America’s Market 


Where 50,000,000 People 
are Buying Every Day, and 


Competition is Less Intense 


(turn to next page ) 
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What is this great, 


easy-to-sell market? 


Visualize, if you can, 50,000,000 consumers 
at your very door... a tremendous army of 
people buying corn flakes and corn remedies, 
davenports and disinfectants, motor cars and 
mittens, radios and rouge. 


The very vastness of it all seems staggering 
...more so when we consider that these mil- 
lions spread over every state of the country. 


But picture these folks grouped in definite, 
individual sections — easy to reach, easy to 
sell... where competition is not yet keen and 
profitable return rewards intensive sales ef- 
fort. There you have the “Other Half” of 
America’s market. 


There’s no mystery about it . .. no mystery 
about the 50,000,000 consumers. They actu- 
ally exist. Plain, everyday men, women and 
children who live on America’s farms... 
people who work and play, want and buy. 


Rural America is Urban America all over 
again. It demands the necessities and luxu- 
ries of life, and it has the money to buy. It 
must be supplied. 
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your biggest rural returns are 
in America’s “3-Star” Counties 


Rural America is not a single vast section that must 
be covered in its entirety. It is a series of smaller, 
individual markets . . . some high in concentrated 
purchasing power, some good, some poor. Where 
to apply selling effort most effectively and with the 
biggest return is the essential question. 

Of America’s 3,066 counties, 1,289 rank as“3-Star” 
counties... the best in agricultural America. They 
group themselves into markets, compact, easy to 
reach and worthy of intensive selling effort. Less 
attention is merited by the 935 “2-Star” counties, 
and little or no handling is justified in the 842 of 
*]-Star” classification. 

Numerous important factors were combined to 
determine the relative market value of the 3,066 
counties, all of which are ranked against a 
national average to reflect their purchas- 
ing power. These facts are con- _@ 
tained in the new Market-  _ cog 
ing Guide of the“Other @ 

Half” of America’s Mar- 
ket, the most complete 
avd valuable analysis of 
Rural America ever made. 


The Marketing Guide represents practical 

| and dependable information to sales and 

advertising executives. It was compiled for 

the Standard Farm Paper Unit by disinter- 

| ested, unbiased authorities. Copies are be- 

|| :ng distributed by appointment to advertis- 
ers and advertising agencies 


(turn to next page) 
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RURAL AMERICA READS ~» THEN BUYS 





The Standard Farm Paper Unit 
reaches all of Rural America’s Markets 
... you need no other coverage 


To reach the concentrated markets of Rural Amer- 
ica, where purchasing power is greatest and returns 
largest, is simple and easy. 


The Standard Farm Paper Unit covers all of Rural 
America’s markets. Where purchasing power is great- 
est, the Unit’s circulation is largest. It rates in direct 
proportion with the value of the market. Compare 
the Unit circulation with the respective value of 
America’s agricultural counties: 

a. Coetate Ser Geeeny 
3% Counties (Best) . . 1,289 1,421,111 
2**% Counties (Good). . 935 455,854 
1* Counties (Poor) . . _ 842 166,273 
wa se se 6 ss 2,043,238 


Shall we furnish further convincing proof that 
the Unit offers complete and adequate coverage 
of Rural America? We will, with pleasure 


The STANDARD verr UNIT 


One order — one plate— one bill 
WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, General Manager 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


Courtney D. Freeman, Western Manager Willard R. Downing, Eastern Manager 
307 North Michigan Avenue 250 Park Avenue 
San Francisco, Kohl Building 





Your sales problem is national — but your dealer’s is always local 
The Standard Farm Papers meet both! 

Missouri Ruralist The Prairie Farmer The Nebraska Farmer 

The American Agriculturist Ohio Farmer Kansas Farmer 

The Wisconsin Agriculturist Wallace's Farmer The Farmer, St. Paul 

The Breeder's Gazette The Progressive Farmer Hoard’s Dairyman 
Pennsylvania Farmer Michigan Farmer 

















On the Frontiers of Advertising 


Some Things Can Sometimes Be Learned from Trades Where So Far 
Advertising Hasn’t Done So Well—Book Publishing, 
for Example 


By Harry Merrill Hitchcock 


N employing a method, or a ma~ 
Deriah it is just as well to be 
conversant with its limitations. 
There are people with whom it 
seems to be an article of faith that 
advertising fhasn’t any; but that 
doesn’t really get you very far. 
More can usually be gained by ac- 
cepting the fact that limitations do 
exist; perhaps only to be overcome, 
but none the less, “while they last,” 
real limitations to the value and 
effectiveness of advertising. And 
more can often be learned by 
studying those limitations as they 
reveal themselves in some particu- 
lar business, than by devoting all 
our time to chronicling advertis- 
ing’s triumphs, plentiful as they 
admittedly have been. 

If there is any phrase of which 
advertising men are contemptuous, 
it is the ancient alibi of the non- 
advertiser: “Our business is dif- 
ferent.” And yet there is truth in 
it. Enough, at least, to make it 
helpful to study the respects in 
which a certain business really is 
different from the advertising point 
of view. It often serves to clarify 
ideas about advertising in many 
other businesses which, super- 
ficially, have little in common with 
this one. 

Take, for instance, the business 
of book publishing. Not the busi- 
ness of publishing standard sub- 
scription sets of authors of known 
fame, in which advertising for 
years has been scoring brilliant 
successes ; but the business of pub- 
lishing individual novels, biogra- 
phies, histories, scientific works 
and so on, by a vast array of 
authors, known and unknown, es- 
tablished or newly arrived. 

Each of these books is presum- 
ably a product of genius in the 
field cither of pure creative imagi- 
nation or of research and scholar- 
ship; but when it comes to be sold, 
it is primarily an article of mer- 
chancise. 
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Looking at a book purely as an 
article of merchandise, why can- 
not advertising be used as effec- . 
tively in promoting its sale and 
cutting down the cost of its prog- 
ress from the author’s brain to the 
reader’s hands, as advertising is 
used in accomplishing that identi- 
cal purpose for almost every other 
known variety of merchandise? 

The answer, of course, is that it 
can; but, in the opinion of prac- 
tically all the publishers, to a con- 
siderably more limited extent than 
with less highly individualized 
goods. Many efforts have been 
and still are being made to lure 
the big book publishing houses into 
national advertising; but none of 
them. is yet in more than ankle- 
deep. 

There is not only interest, but 
practical value, in a study of their 
reasons for refusing to go further. . 
They are reasons to which the ad- 
vertising man must find the answer 
if he wants to do a job, not only 
for the publisher, but for quite a 
few other folk whose minds work 
in ways surprisingly similar, how- 
ever different their goods may be. 


THE PUBLISHER HAS AN ADVANTAGE 


Actually, the book publisher, 
when he contemplates advertising, 
starts with what looks like a big 
advantage. His market is the 
reading public; and in using read- 
ing matter to suggest what they 
read, you would think he had a 
more direct road before him than 
most advertisers. 

But this advantage—if it is an 
advantage—hasn’t . greatly im- 
pressed the publisher. “The more 
they read,” he says, “the more 
discriminatingly they read; and the 
less likely they are, consequently, 
to be impressed by what advertis- 
ing says about a new book. Your 
omnivorous reader is our best cus- 
tomer and poorest prospect.” 

There seems to be something in 
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that; but there is even more be- 
hind it. When a customer is dis- 
criminating, it must be because he 
is offered something that can be 
discriminated from, or against. He 
may find it very hard to discrimi- 
nate between two different brands 
of shaving cream, and impossible 
to discriminate between two dif- 
ferent tubes of the same brand; 
but he can easily discriminate be- 
tween a novel by James Oliver 
Curwood and one by James 
Branch Cabell—he can even come 
pretty near discriminating between 
two different novels by either one 
of these worthies. 

When you come right down to 
it, then, the first real and big ob- 
jection to national advertising of 
new books is the fact that no book 
is a standard product, in the sense 
that most nationally advertised 
goods are standard products. 

The average sale, in today’s 
market, of a new novel, whether 
by a known or unknown author, is 
2,500 copies. When you check off 
the big-selling, successful authors 
like Harold Bell Wright, Kathleen 
Norris, E. Phillips Oppenheim 
and so on (remember we aren’t 
talking literary values, but mer- 
chandising values) you can see 
about how much volume there is 
in the rest of them, on which to 
base a national advertising plan 
for a single book. 

Perhaps the shoe is on the other 
foot; perhaps books only sell 2,500 
copies, in a country in which at 
least 25,000,000 people can read, 
because nobody has ever really ad- 
vertised them to the 25,000,000. 
But it would take a lot of faith— 
or something—on somebody’s part, 
to spend a really national appro- 
priation to sell 1,000,000 copies of 
anybody’s novel. Publishers be- 
lieve in the books they publish; 
but they don’t believe in them that 
hard. 

The fact of the matter is, in 
considering the possibility of na- 
tional book advertising, that the 
publisher is not the logical national 
advertiser, because strictly speak- 
ing, the publisher is not a manu- 
facturer in the usual sense. He is 
much nearer to being the jobber. 
The true manufacturer, economi- 
cally speaking, is the author; all 
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the publisher supplies is the pack. 
age. And of the very few author; 
who could afford to advertise for 
consumer acceptance, practically 
none of them needs to; they are 
advertised by their loving friends, 

What, under the circumstances, 
does the publisher do? He playsa 
game that one of them deftly char. 
acterizes as “advertising poker.” 
He uses the best judgment ané 
knowledge of prevailing literary 
trends and tastes that he possesses, 
to pick what he hopes will be a 
winning hand; he bets a few white 
chips on it—that is, he puts his 
new novel out to the trade—and 
awaits developments. If thing 
look favorable, he shoves in 3 
stack; that is to say, he puts quite 
a lot of advertising behind th 
book in the hope of proportionately 
increasing its winnings. Ii the 
book does not turn out well, he 
usually refuses to waste money on 
a losing hand, but (continuing the 
metaphor) throws away his card; 
and looks to the next deal—in 
other words, he philosophically re- 
sumes his search for a manuscript 
that looks like a winner. 

If any advertising man can show 
him any better way to market his 
goods, he is willing and anxious to 
be shown, and amply to reward the 
man who can do it. But he sees 
no hope of this so long as he re- 
mains, as far as the essential thing 
he sells is concerned, merely the 
intermediary between author ani 
public—and as long as authors, 
and the public’s reaction to them, 
remain unpredictable. 

One or two publishers have 
thought, or hoped, to find a way to 
use advertising to strengthen their 
position, by trying to establish 
their house as an institution in the 
public mind, and to win “consumer 
acceptance” for any book bearing 
the house’s imprint. 

Some success has attended their 
efforts, particularly in the field of 
science. It is possible for a house 
that specializes in a_ particular 
field of knowledge, scholarship or 
engineering, to build up a repute 
tion that has a definite value in 
securing distribution of its new 
titles in that field. 

But after all, books of this kind 
have only a limited distribution a 
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“The Greatest Sstemnes in the West” 





5c Daily August 8, 1927 10c Sunday 





30 CITIES OF 10,000 TO OVER 
140,000 IN 2-BILLION “BOWL” 


L. A. COUNTY CALLED 
NATION’S WEALTHIEST 


W ITHIN the two-billion dollar 
a year, 40-mile bowl of which 
Los Angeles is the center, are 30 
cities with a population of more 
than 10,000 people; twenty-one of 
them ranging from 10,000 to 25.,- 
000; six of them from 25,000 to 
50,000, and three of them from 
50,000 to almost 142,000! 
Clustering around the great me- 
tropolis of Los Angeles, like gems 
on a diadem, and linked to her by 
steel and asphalt, the golden cities 
within The Examiner’s impressive 
zone of influence, constitute a mar- 
ket without -parallel in the world! 
H. G. Weaver, in an exhaustive 
search for the General Motors 
Corporation of a basic index for 
purchasing power by _ counties, 
found Los Angeles County, in 
which all but two or three of these 
cities are located, the richest in 
earning power in America. The 
Dartnell Advertisers’ Guide for 
1927, on Page 151, gives Los 
Angeles County’s “Quality of Pop- 
ulation,” on an average basis of 
100, as 327, the only county in its 
national listing that gets into the 
“300” class, at all. The next near- 
est county is one in Wyoming, 
with a quality average of 292, but 
with a population of only a little 
20,000. 
these first-quality people read 
txaminer; they read it avidly! In 
cities mentioned, for example, 
other family reads our Sunday 
and that is a coverage not even 
hed by any other newspaper in 
rritory. 
‘re not really breaking into The 
\ngeles market if your advertising 
m doesn’t include the prosperous, 
wning, automobile-driving, inde- 
nt communities in and around this 


reatest American sales-spot! And: 


ONE newspaper provides a 
ehensive enough coverage to make 
rthwhile impression on them: The 

Los Angeles Sunday Examiner! 





Double Henares ! 


NOTHER honor for Angeles! 
This time in the world ie advertising, 
in which it already holds many 
laurels. 
The Fitz- 


reseathy 
awarded, 
competi - 

mn with re- 
music 
comecerns 
threughout 





Fitzgeraid 
Music Com- 
pany reaches 
its necessarily 
cultured clien- 


tele by an in- 

vestment in The Examin.r ivac os greater 
than it makes in the columns of any 
other newspaper. 











It’s Unanimous! 


ATURALLY, wee think 

Southern California is quite 
a place. But a couple of important 
visitors agree with us, which is 
more to the point. William Wrig- 
ley, for instance; and also James 
Simpson, president of Marshall 
Field & Company. 

Quoting Mr. Wrigley: “Every- 
one in the East is talking of com- 
ing to California. Never has the 
California idea been so wide- 
spread, I believe. In Chicago, the 
populace seems to have come to 
consider Southern California one 
of its suburbs.” 

And Mr. Simpson: “Business 
conditions in Los Angeles appear 
to be exceptionally good. The gen- 
eral prosperity of the Nation is 
nowhere better visible than in Los 
Angeles and Southern California.” 
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best; and the moment you step 
over into the field where imagina- 
tion and literary quality, and simi- 
lar intangibles, are more impor- 
tant, what have you to offer? 
Merely the statement that your 
own taste, and judgment of literary 
values, is better than anybody 
else’s—which nobody will believe. 

So it remains that in the wider 
publishing fields, the only brand 
that is worth anything is the 
author’s name; and even that is 
not proof against suspicion, al- 
though certain writers have come 
wonderfully close to achieving a 
standard product—in detective 
stories, for instance. 

Still, in spite of all, books do 
get written, and published, and 
sold; and presumably read and en- 
joyed, since the readers come back 
for more. And publishers do ad- 
vertise, more or less, though they 
tell you they only do it (a) for 
the effect upon authors, and (b) 
to impress the retail trade. 


AN INTERESTING EXPERIMENT 


What is more, there is an ex- 
periment going on right now in 
national advertising which may 
have a tremendous influence upon 
this whole question of merchandis- 
ing goods that defy standardiza- 
tion—works of art, so-called. 

The movies’ claim to rank as an 
art is vehemently denied by many ; 
but they undeniably present, from 
the purely mercantile point of 
view, strong resemblances to such 
products as novels. After all, no 
feature picture really is exactly 
like any other feature picture; 
Harold Lloyd isn’t uniformly 
funny all the time, even though 
Gloria Swanson and the rest of 
’em are pretty nearly always fasci- 
nating. But the success of a fea- 
ture film is, or until just lately 
was, conceded to be virtually as 
unpredictable as that of a novel— 
and yet the movies are advertising 
nationally. 

Maybe they will prove that it 
can be done; that you can reduce 
“art” to as uniformly pleasing a 
level as breakfast food; and pres- 
ently some publisher will grit his 
teeth, plunge into the national 
stream, and by sheer force of art 
and copy appeal, sell 1,000,000 
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copies of Whoozis’ gripping new 
romance of life in the collar- 
button factory. After all, he will 
still be playin; advertising poker; 
only instead m3 playing penny anie, 
as he does today, he will declare 
table stakes. There will at least 
be a lot of fun in it—for the 
spectators. 

In the meantime, advertising 
men in general, in their unceasing 
search for new advertisers, will 
doubtless subject their prospects to 
these tests: 

Is he the real manufacturer, or 
originator, of the goods he sells, 
or actually only an intermediary? 

an his goods be brought to a 
definite standard of value, at least 
in the eyes of his customers? 

After all, it is amazing how few 
industries there are in which you 
cannot find somebody to say “Yes” 
to both those questions. And 
where you have that, you have an 
advertiser, no matter how hard he 
tries to show you that “Our busi- 
ness is different.” 


Huntington, W. Va., 


Newspapers Merge 

The Huntington, W. Va., Herald- 
Dispatch and Evenin ee ad have 
been merged ee the on Ad- 
vertiser. The Huntington 3 blishing 
Company has been to con- 
tinue publication of the se Hereld-Dispetch 
as a morning and the Advertiser as an 
evening newspaper. The Mey he edition 
will be known as the Herald-Advertiser. 
Publication of the Evening Herald will 

suspended. 

Officers of the Huptingtes Publish- 
ing Company are: President, H. 
Long; vice-president, David” ideon; 
secretary, P. Long and treasurer, 
Edward H. Long. 


New Magazine for Soda and 


Candy Fields 

Fountain & Candy Pi oan: a monthly 
magazine to reach soda ee 
candy and ae. fields, wil! 
published by ae ‘les R. Larson, che 
cago. The issue will appear in 
Oct i a Loh, Cleveland, and 
¢ i Seaman, New York, publishers’ 
representatives, wi t pu 
lication in their senpention terstieniex 


New Accounts with F. J. Low 


The Pe oy Mailing Machine Com- 

Company the Bailey Electric Specialty 

vg both of New York, have 

their advertising accounts with 

the =? J. Low ae Inc., New 
York advertising agency 
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An “Over-flowing Market’ 
and How To Reach it 


Washington (D. C.) the market, includes not only 
the Capital City of the Nation but a 25 mile radius 
into the adjoining counties of Maryland and Virginia 
—as shown by the map. 

Within this territory are nearly 800,000 people— 
with that variety of wants which cultivated tastes, 
and the means to gratify them, demand—users of 
commodities—buyers of luxuries. 

Reaching this large market is both easy and eco- 
nomical. The Star—Evening and Sunday—is the 
one and ONLY paper needed to cover completely 
every nook and corner of this territory—and every 
issue goes by special carrier or rural mail DIRECTLY 
INTO THE HOMES. 


Our Statistical Department will 
be glad to send any details 
which will aid you in a better 
understanding of this market— 
its true extent and possibilities. 


The Lvening Har. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Western i) “ee 
Member of 


110 East sand eet 1110 RA  Sullding 
New York, N. The Associated Press Chicago, Til. 
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You TREASURERS, rightly 
or wrongly, have a reputation as 
tough customers. Because your 
job is holding on to some of the 
receipts, you have a habit of say- 
ing ‘‘No”’ on expenses. You want 
to save money always, even when 
you spend it—save it by the way 
you spend. 

That’s why we want to talk to 
you. 

We need your vote. Our proposi- 
tion calls for spending money—to 
save money. The thing we are 
selling is the highest priced com- 
modity in its field—but the 
cheapest. 

What we want you to buy is this: 

1—Advertising 

2—in the New York Market 

3—in a certain medium. 
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1— Advertising 





Your firm needs it. Every fi 
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with the production depg™.in N 
ments. The engineers and plgge bus 
men seem to be always aheadfiirse, ) 
the sales manager, always ablegmers. 1 
turn out more stuff than the same thar 
department can sell. But then dggld, cu 
work with materials mostly, wig all \ 
the sales manager has to workwame farm 
people. And people are funni cust 
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REASURERS 


thousands. There are lots of 
et reasons, Which any smart 
cy man can give you. We'll 
with one. 


* * * 


2—the New York market 


rfirm ought to be doing busi- 
in New York if it isn’t, and 
¢ business if it is; unless, of 
tse, your Customers are all 
hers. There are more customers 
than anywhere else in the 
ld, customers for everything. 
all we know there may be 
¢farmers here, too.) There are 
¢ customers per square mile, 
store, per hour of daylight— 


igpuse there are more people. Six 


ion in New York City, ex- 
ve of the three and a half mil- 
initssuburbs; 6,000,000 people 
Isquare miles; over 20,000 per 
¢ mile, which is some people. 
ere are more kinds of people 
too, including Treasurers. 
have more money than people 
phere. 
hd they're not bad people to 


usiness with, either, if they 


ONLY 


like your firm and your goods. 
They spend—freely. Only last 
month 80,000 of them bought four- 
teen minutes of excitement for 
$1,800,000 from the Dempsey, 
Sharkey & Rickard Co., and some 
of them don’t care much for the 
firm at that. 

Furthermore, more of them have 
a certain habit in common than 
any other group of people in the 
world. You can sell them through 
this habit of theirs. It is reading a 
certain newspaper—which brings 


us to. 
* * * 


3—the certain medium 


This medium is a newspaper. More 
people read it every day and Sun- 
day than read any other news- 
paper in these United States. It has 
the largest circulation in America, 
which is (June 1927 average) 
1,207,969 copies—and two hun- 
dred thousand more on Sunday. 
Of this figure quoted, 982,048 copies 
are distributed inside New York 
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City, going to about 70% of all 
the families in New York City. 
And 155,196 copies go into the 
suburbs. 

_Circulation is the vehicle of ad- 
vertising. This paper is by far the 
largest and most comprehensive 
vehicle you have in New York 
City. 

It costs more to buy advertising 
in this medium than in any other 
New York newspaper. The rate is 
$1.60 per agate line daily. An agate 
line may not mean much to you; 
it is merely the sales-unit of ad- 
vertising space. But, as we said 
before, this medium is the cheapest 
in its field. To reach as many 
people in as many copies of papers, 
you will have to buy three other 
papers; and the combined agate 
line rate of these three is $2.95 per 
agate line. 
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If you buy all the other morning 
papers, you get only 31% more 
circulation at 103% greater cost. 
If you buy all the evening papers, 
you will get only 52% more circu- 
lation at 150% increased cost 

And in no other newspaper, 
whatever its circulation, will you 
get the visibility, the attention 
value, that your advertising gets 
on the small News page in a con- 
venient, readable paper. 


* * * 


The NEWS is a comparatively 
new advertising instrument or ap- 
pliance, doing more work more 
effectively and more cheaply. All 
other reasons aside, that’s why 
you should buy it. When this 
question comes up in your firm, 
may we have your vote? Thank 
you. 


THE & NEWS 


New York’s Picture Newspaper 


Tribune Tower,Chicago 25 Park Place, New York 
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More Science in Industrial Space 
Buying 


A Plan That Eliminates Verbal Bouquets and Secures, Instead, Hard 
Facts on Which to Base Space Buying Decisions 


By Harry M. Carroll 


Advertising Manager, 


‘“c A= I repeat, sir, there is 

no other paper in the steel 
mill industry which does as com- 
plete a job as ‘The Blooming 
Table.’ ” 

With this peroration, the effi- 
cient space salesman closes for the 
State. You are convinced. The 
figures that he has poured into your 
attentive ears are something 
more than conclusive. They 
are revolutionary. Never before 
had you, as a buyer of industrial 
paper space, realized that the steel 
industry was so completely dom- 
inated by a single paper. Nat- 
urally you include this magazine on 
your tentative list for the com- 
ing year. Perhaps your appropria- 
tion and its distribution limits you 
to one paper in this field. Surely 
it will be “The Blooming Table.” 

But now comes the emissary 
from “The Soaking Pit.” He, 
too, has certain ideas concerning 
which paper leads in the steel mill 
industry, but they .are strangely 
at variance with those of your 
previous visitor. Perhaps a supe- 
rior smile greets your reference 
to “The Blooming Table,” and 
after listening a half hour to a 
fresh discourse it seems odd that 
you were thinking of using “The 
Blooming Table” at all. 

What to do? You can use but 
one paper. There are two out- 
standing publications, and one of 
them — if you believe in nega- 
tive insinuations and disdainfully 
raised eyebrows—is terrible. But 

ich one is it? 


Pardon the Sissi of the pre- 
ceding, but one does feel helpless 
at times—helpless in the hands of 
the men whose job it is to pre- 
sent the merits of a publication 
—and not its disadvantages. 

The space buyer (or is it head 
| the media department?) of an 


a 2 eee 


Hyatt Division, General Motors 


Corporation 


advertising agency has a much 
easier task than that imposed upon 
industrial men. He can go forth 
and study his prospective choices 
first hand. Such is not the case 
with us, The papers in which 
Hyatt advertises are not read for 
pleasure or relaxation. The prob- 
lems of production, science or 
trade prompt the readers of these 
publications to study them. These 
trade and industrial publications 
are often subscribed to under com- 
pany names, and are circulated 
throughout the entire organization 
or department for perusal. Qual- 
itative and quantitative circulation 
analyses are most difficult. 

In short, it would take seven re- 
search men seven years to de- 
termine the answers to the ques- 
tions that are necessary for 
intelligent selection. ; 

So much valuable time which 
would otherwise be applied to 
some more productive task is 
wasted in interviewing the sales- 
men that it was patent there must 
be some means of conserving it. 
The results of the time-filching 
harangues have not always been 
entirely satisfactory, for it has 
been found that the brightest and 
most pleasant personality will 
sometimes win over the greater 
actual merit of another paper. 

With the able assistance of the 
market analysis division, the ad- 
vertising department developed a 
plan. is letter—the first being 
dated May 2, 1927—was sent to 
all publications being considered 
for 1928: 

In considering the problem of de- 
veloping a program covering our pro- 
spective advertising activities for the 
— 1928, we have formulated a plan 
that we believe represents an intelli- 
gent method of approaching a solution 
to our immiediate problem, and simul- 
taneously offers to you an opportunity 


for solving yours (in so far as it re- 
lates to us) in a manner that would 
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not be possible’ under any other cir- 
cumstance, Although a completely new 
departure, we believe our plan _ will 
prove to be very effective in result, be- 
cause it introduces measurable values 
of intelligence and fact into the solu- 
tion of our advertising problems. 

Our problem, briefly stated, is to de- 
termine, beyond reasonable doubt, the 
proper media to employ in advertising 
our product in a manner commensu- 
rate with its prestige, inherent values, 
multiplicity of uses, and its almost 
universal distribution throughout manu- 
facturing industries; and subsequently, 
the formulation of an estimate of what 
expenditures we are justified in mak- 
ing for space in these selected media 
for 1928, 

You, as a publisher of a technical 
periodical, are confronted with an analo- 
gous problem, that of marketing your 
own particular commodity; a combina- 
tion of space and an audience of possi- 
ble purchasers of other commodities, of 
which Hyatt Bearings cm A one. 

In the past, the desirability of our 
combining forces with accruing mutual 
advantage, has been determined solely 
by the judgments that have resulted 
from our contacts and discussions with 
your representatives. 

However, upon carefully studying 
the objectives we desire to attain by 
our advertising, we have come to the 
conclusion that this traditional method 
has been entirely too superficial. 

Therefore, we are inviting the pub- 
lishers of all the papers in which we 
are primarily interested, to co-operate 
with us in determining beyond reason- 
able doubt the publications we should 
employ for the dissemination of our 
advertising for the year 1928. In order 
to accomplish this, we would like to 
obtain from each publisher a survey or 
rospectus to be submitted on or be- 
ore the 15th of July, 1927. 

What material will be incorporated 
in any prospectus that you may submit 
is left entirely to your own discretion, 
with “the sky as the limit”; but we do 
want it to contain your sales story at 
its best. As suggestive topics, we are 
including the following five questions 
that we would like to have you an- 
swer regardless of any amplifying in- 
formation you may wish to include: 

I. What primary and secondary mar- 
kets do you reach? Are these mar- 
kets generally favorable to the 
introduction of engineering refine- 
ments; particularly  anti-friction 
bearings? 

Where can we find outlets (possi- 
ble applications) in the field that 
ou reach? 
hat particular copy appeals 
would you recommend in connec- 
tion with our advertising in your 
per for the 1928 campaign? 
ame the principal equipment 
builders in, or associated with 
fom field, who are now, or should 
users of anti-friction bearings. 

us with your 1928 

A.B.C. or publishers’ 


V. Please suppl 
rate card | 
circulation statement. 

The t _. - from the 15th of July to 


the 15th of ember, 1927, will be 
employed in making exhaustive studies 
of the data submitted by each publisher. 
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After the 15th of September, 1927, 
we will be glad to interview any repre- 
sentatives that may wish to personally 
amplify or discuss the data previously 
submitted, and in accordance with the 
findings as finally determined, we will 
be ready at that time to accomplish our 
1928 commitments. 


Comments from the publications 
themselves have been most favor- 
able, for they have been quick to 
appreciate what this plan will do 
for them. 

It’s a logical idea. When your 
company buys equipment it de- 
mands facts. Those who do the 
buying want to know what it’s 
made of, what it has done. Your 
purchasing agent demands detailed 
specification sheets, records of 
tests, evidence of past experience, 
and statements of present users. 

Less definite, perhaps, is the 
commodity that the business or 
industrial paper has to sell. White 
space does not lend itself to chem- 
ical or physical analysis. More 
pressing the need, therefore, for 
the elimination of the verbal bou- 
quets, and the substitution of cold, 
hard, revealing facts, presented 
fully in writing. Then put out the 
“Welcome” mat for the salesman. 


English Hosiery Firm Appoints 
H. R. Hyman 


Herbert R. Hyman, vice-president of 
The Homer McKee Company, Inc., In- 
dianapolis advertising agency, in which 
capnesty he has been advertising coun- 
sel for three years of the Real Silk 
Hosiery Mills, Indianapolis, has been 
appointed director of merchandising of 
the Keystone Knitting Mills, Ltd, 
London. 

He will assume his new duties in 
England about November 15. Mr. Hy- 
man was connected for more than seven 
years with the Cole Motor Car Com- 
pany and later with the Stutz Motor 
Car Company of America, Indianap- 
olis, serving as sales manager of the 
latter for several years. 


B. F. Goodrich Rubber Com- 
pany Advances Gates Ferguson 


Gates Ferguson, manager of national 
advertising of the B. F. Goodrich Rub- 
ber Company, Akron, Ohio, has been 
made advertising director, in charge of 
all Goodrich advertising, 

The national and local advertising 
departments of the B. F. Goodric 
Rubber Company have been combined. 
Frank Tucker, formerly local advertis- 
ing manager, is now m of the 
Goodrich branch office at Toledo. 
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It is not well 

to often boast of progress 
but, 

in the face of almost 
country-wide losses 


in national advertising 
—this substantial increase 
is significant. 


NATIONAL LINEAGE 


Month of July, 1927 
NEWS AGE-HERALD TOTAL 
(Eve, & Sun.) (Morning) 


274,386 112,882 387,268 
241,304 78,442 319,746 





33,082 34,440 67,522 


The News—morning, evening and Sunday—covers Birmingham at one 
low cost—the lowest cost per unit of results. Write for “The Survey,” 
a complete analysis of the Birmingham market. 


Che Birmingham News 


The South's Greatest Newspaper 
MORNING EVENING SUNBAY 





NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
KELLY-SMITH CO., New York, Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia 


J. © HARRIS, Jr. Atlanta 
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“Red Hat” 
and “Red Crown” 
Decision 


Washington Bureau 
of Printers’ Inx 
controversy over the 
trade-marks “Red Hat” and 
“Red Crown” which has _ been 
slowly dragging its way through 
the Patent Office tribunals for 
more than two years, was decided 
last week. The Office ruled in 
favor of the Independent Oil Men 
of America, in dismissing the op- 
position of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of Indiana to the istration 
of the mark “Red Hat Gasoline.” 
The opposer claimed that this mark 
was similar to “Red Crown Gaso- 
line,” and that the similarity would 
cause confusion in trade. 

It is admitted that the Stand- 
ard Oil Company was the first in 
the field with its mark, and that 
the company has expended large 
sums of money in establishing the 
mark to indicate the value and 
high grade of the goods sold 
under the mark, also that the 
mark is a valuable asset to the 
business of the Standard com- 
pany. In regard to the Indepen- 
dent Oil Men of America, the de- 
cision states that the organization 
adopted its mark, it was pre- 
sumed, with full knowledge of the 
long use by the Standard Oil 
Company of its mark on the same 
class of goods. 

The mark of the Independent 
Oil Men includes two concentric 
circles in the space between which 
appears the words “Red Hat Gas- 
oline,” and within the smaller cir- 
cles is a representation of the fan- 
ciful hat used by the mythical 
Uncle Sam, the color scheme be- 
ing red, blue and white. 

The Standard Oil mark consists 
of two concentric circles which 
are more prominent, and between 
the circles appear the words “Red 
Crown Gasoline,” and within the 
inner circle is a representation of 
a crown of royalty, the color 
scheme being light colors to in- 
dicate the jewels of the crown, 
with the main body of the crown 
in red. oe 

According to the decision, as 
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reported, when each mark is 
viewed in its entirety, the com- 
mon features reside in the two 
concentric circles, the printing in 
the space between them, in which 
the word “Red” is common, and 
the location of the representation 
of the hat and crown, respectively, 
within the inner circle, togethe: 
with the presence of the colors 
red, white and blue. 


CONCENTRIC CIRCLES ARE COMMON 


In dismissing the opposition, the 
Patent Office decision states that 
if concentric circles, with printing 
in the space between them and the 
red color, were fairly original 
with the opposer, it is believed 
that the opposer should prevail, but 
when the fact is considered that 
these circles and printing are ex- 
ceedingly common in trade-mark 
signs and symbols, and that the 
use of the color red is a right 
common to both parties, and any 
and all dealers in the class of 
goods, it must be held that these 
features are not distinctive fea- 
tures of opposer’s mark. The de- 
cision also states that these fea- 
tures would not greatly impress 
purchasers, that the opposer is 
only entitled to protection as to 
the more salient and special fea- 
tures of its mark, and adds: 

“It would seem there is nothing 
in common between the two marks 
when viewed in their entirety that 
would cause confusion in trade. 
It is believed that the average 
purchaser, exercising any care at 
all, would not confuse the appli- 
cant’s mark with that of the op- 
poser, or the latter’s goods.” 


Cigar Lighter Account to 
Steddiford Pitt Agency 


The Cuno Engineering Corporation, 
Meriden, Conn., manufacturer of elec- 
tric cigar lighters, has pagolaced The 


Steddiford Pitt Company, New Haven 
vertising agency, to direct its adver- 
papers and 





tising 
direct mail will be used. 


H. Stuart Menzies to Represent 
Lyddon & Hanford 


The > gent & Hanford Company, 
New York and Rochester advertising 
agency, is ave as in the Brit 
ish Isles by Stuart 
Raverticing’ hein ig on. 
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slay 


It is a far cry from the old concert hall with 
its handful of patrons to the modern broad- 
casting station, with its millions of listeners- 
in. And yet no farther than from the old 
ways of living to the new. And all within 
an incredibly few years. 


The pro: — of the past decade has broken 
s— 


all recor flooded the market with new 
comforts and luxuries never before dreamed 

of—swelled the national income from 27 
million to 90 million dollars, increasing the 
buying power of hundreds of thousands of 
people to such an extent that they regard even 
the newer luxuries as every day necessities. 


i a short while ago luxuries were bought 
y the favored ‘‘carriage trade”, numbering 
a few hundred thousand. 


Today they are bought by the favored million 
and a balf! 


At least there are well over a million and a 
half of the new expanded class market of 
America whom we know pessogally. They 
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are the people who month after month, year 
ith Bfinand year out, elect to pay the higher price 
ad- Hof 35 cents for Cosmopolitan, because in 
TS Bitheir maturer judgment it offers them the 
ld B nose intelligent selection of the world’s best 
nN Bin contemporary literature. et 


They are the people who drive the smartest 


0 Bcars. They wear the smartest clothes, On 
€W  BBtheir tables appear the highest priced foods. 
ed Bitheir children go to expensive private 
27 Bischools. They travel more than any similar 
. group of people in the world. 


ven 90% of these Cosmopolitan families live in 
ies, fgthe better homes -in 2787 towns and Cities 
and wealthy suburbs where over 80% of the 
: Nation’s goods are bought . . . where your 
8 Hsiles opportunity is greatest. 


ght 


Mighty good people to talk to about any 
quality brand of goods . . . the people who 
make up this new expanded class market... 
da fithe mi//ion and a half who have Cosmopolitan 
of Mon their reading tables every month of the 
year, listening in to what you may say about 
your goods. @ 


‘ton 










et one A our representatives tell you the complete 
osmopolitan story. 


fy Az. Advertising Offices 


ss —_;, 326 W. Madison Street 5 Winthrop Square 
— Chicago, Illinois 119 West 40th St. Boston, Mass. 


General Motors Bidg. New York City 625 Market Street 
Detroit, Michigan San Francisco, Cal. 
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You could not bridge a 
twelve-foot ditch with an 
eight-foot plank, even in 
the dark of the moon— 


Nor, can you properly sell the Indianapolis 
market, if you use “eight-foot’’ advertising to 
do a “‘twelve-foot’”’ job. 


Indianapolis has 121,945 homes in the city circula- 
tion area, by post-office count. The other evening 

paper (admittedly first in circulation) reaches 85,522 
—only two-thirds—only “eight-foot” coverage for 
your “twelve-foot” job. The Times (also evening, 
and therefore the logical second paper to use) gives 
a circulation of 47,685 (latest A.B.C. figures)—the 
other necessary third—the missing span of your 
bridge. In the suburban circulation area, the two 
papers give a combined circulation of 36,725—the 
Times figure being 12,290. Still the same relation of 
one-third and two-thirds! The figures prove—con- 
clusively—that with these two papers, you can cover 
the Indianapolis market. You cannot do it with one. 


Png sme, 


As one of the two papers necessary for com- 
plete coverage, or for a try-out campaign to a 
strong third of this market, use 








Jolis Limes 


Newspaper 
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Is the Advertising Agency Liable 
for Space Used? 


A Ruling on This Oft-Discusse@ Question Is Made in the Course of a 
Decision Covering a Tax Case 


N the course of a decision 
down recently by the 

U. S. District Court, Western Dis- 
trict of Kentucky, the court made 
some interesting remarks concern- 
ing the obligations incurred by an 
advertising agency when placing 
space contracts for clients. The 
litigants in the case were the 
Thomas E. Basham Company, ad- 
vertising agency, v. Robert H. Lu- 
cas, Collector of Internal Revenue. 

The sole question involved in 
this case was whether the Basham 
company was entitled to be classi- 
fied as a personal service corpo- 
ration under the provisions of Sec- 
tion 200 of the Revenue Act of 
1918. In this connection, the court 
found that the Basham agency was 
not entitled to the status of a per- 
sonal service corporation because 
it held that the company had failed 
clearly to establish that capital was 
not a material factor in producing 
its income for a certain year. 

It was while commenting on 
the fact that the record showed 
that the Basham agency derived 
considerable reventie from using 
its funds to pay the bills of the 
publishers as they became due, 
thereby securing a substantial dis- 
count for prompt payment, that 
the court referred to the liability 
incurred by an advertising agency 
when contracting for space or the 
use of advertising mediums in gen- 
eral for a client. This is what the 
court had to say: 

[t is true the taxpayer contends 
that it was under no legal obliga- 
tion to pay the publisher for the 
advertising placed with such pub- 
lisher through the a sped of the 
p!.intiff, in default of payment on 
the part of the advertiser, but it 
aimits that it was its uniform 
yractice to pay such bills in. event 
default on the part of the ad- 
rtiser, in order that it might 
\intain its standing and the good 
il of the advertising medium. 
‘If a material part of its income 
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was derived from this practice, it 
seems to me that it would be of 
no importance whether the plain- 
tiff was under any legal obligation 
to pay these bills or not. It would 
be income derived from the use of 
capital nevertheless. 

“There is nothing in this rec- 
ord, however, justifying the con- 
tention of the plaintiff that it was 
not directly liable to the. publisher. 
On the contrary, I think the rec- 
ord conclusively shows that the 
plaintiff was directly liable to the 
advertising medium for all adver- 
tising inserted therein through the 
agency of the plaintiff. 

alee is filed with the deposi- 

m of Mr. Basham a copy of the 

in of order used by the plaintiff 
in placing advertising for its cus- 
tomers with different advertising 
mediums. I am thoroughly satis- 
fied that such an order as the one 
filed made the plaintiff directly li- 
able to the advertising medium 
with which the order was placed, 
unless it is shown that there was 
a settled custom and practice in 
the trade that exempted an adver- 
tising agency such as the plaintiff 
from personal liability, on orders 
such as the one filed as an exhibit 
herein, and that the plaintiff and 
the different advertising mediums 
with which it placed advertising 
orders contracted with this cus- 
tom in mind. 

“The record does not satisfac- 
torily show any such custom. The 
manner in which the company kept 
its books would indicate that the 
company recognized its direct lia- 
bility for advertising placed with 
different publishing concerns, be- 
cause it carried on its books as 
a liability, under the head of 
‘Accounts Payable,’ the amount 
which it was to remit to the adver- 
tising mediums and as an asset, 
under the head of ‘Accounts Re- 
ceivable,’ the amount which it 
expected to collect from the ad- 
vertisers. 
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“It is true the plaintiff under- 
takes to explain this method of 
bookkeeping as being merely a 
matter of convenience; but this 
explanation is not convincing, 
coming as it does long after the 
entries had been made, and when 
considered .in connection with 
plaintiff’s admission that it always 
paid the publisher, even though 
the advertiser defaulted. More- 
over, Mr. Basham in his testi- 
mony practically admitted that the 
publisher looked to the plaintiff 
for the payment of these accounts. 

“If I am correct in my conclu- 
sion that the plaintiff was prima- 
rily liable for the payment of 
the advertising placed by it for 
its customers, then capital was a 
material factor in the production 
of that portion of the income of 
the plaintiff represented by the 
difference between what it had to 
pay the publishers and what it 
collected from the advertisers, and 
the fact that plaintiff in most in- 
stances collected from the adver- 
tiser before it was required to re- 
mit to the publisher does not, in 
my view, change the situation.” 


The Salesman’s Trade Is Inter- 
ested in His Compensation 


Crescent Toot Co. 
Jamestown, N. Y., Auc. 13, 1927. 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: J 

With regard to K. G. Merrill’s article 
[“Should Industrial Salesmen Be Com- 

msated for Mail Orders,” August 11 
issue] the following may be of interest: 

While we have men covering the job- 
bers in the United States and Canada, 
they do not actually take over 10 per 
cent of all orders and we don’t care to 
have them do it. 

If a salesman is only paid a com- 
mission on the orders either actually 
taken or that come in within a very 
short time after his call, he is going to 
get that fact over to the buyer and if 
the buyer is a half-way decent fellow 
—-which naturally he must be to hold 
down a cunpenstts position—he is go- 
ing to try his best to see that the 
salesman gets what commission he can. 

This tends automatically to cause 
shortages in a stock as a buyer will 
wait for a salesman with his orders if 
he thinks it will cost the esman 
money to send them in direct. 

We pay our men a straight salary 
and have them tell all the buyers that 
their earnings are based on the total 
volume of business out of their terri- 
tory whether they actually get it or 
not and not to hold up any orders but 
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to mail them direct to the factory as 
uired, 

his has a beneficial effect on th 
jobber in that he does not have to break 
up his routine to take stock while the 
salesman calls, and I find more and 
more jobbers who have a certain defi- 
nite period fixed for the taking of 
stock on each item and they do not 
like to interrupt this routine. 

e do not consider that we pay our 
men a salary for going around over the 
country and picking up existing busi- 
ness that would probably come in by 
mail anyway, but that we are paying 
them to develop new trade and new 
lines. 

They call on the regular customers, 
of course, but devote their time to try 
ing to promote the customer’s sales or 
to getting him to stock new items 
rather than pick up orders for items 
he already carries. 

The jobber can only buy what he 
sells anyway and the fact that the sales- 
man is there begging him for an order 
won’t increase his year’s sales one 
penny. 

If on the other hand, the salesman 
doesn’t have to worry about picking up 
the actual order before the buyer sends 
it in and is free to devote his time to 
promotional work with the jobber, the 
jobber is more apt to increase his sales 
and in turn his purchases, 

Straight salary does not always 
satisfy salesmen as easily as a com- 
mission and it is sometimes a little 
more difficult to fix a salesman’s com- 
pensation on a fair basis with a salary. 

In summing up, however, it has been 
my experience in this business and in 
others that a commission unless_ based 
on all goods sold in a salesman’s terri- 
tory regardless of how and by whom, 
tends to make the salesman chase the 
quick orders and neglect future busi- 
ness—which is not a healthy condition. 

On the other hand, commission based 
on all business going into a territory or 
a straight salary, Bm the salesman 
entirely free to develop future business. 

Crescent Too. Company, 
C. R. SwissHevm, 
Sales Manager. 


E. J. Toomy with S. C. 
Beckwith 


E. J. Toomy, for the last four years 
with the advertising department of the 


Chicago Tribune and, for the last two 
ears, working out of the Tribune's 
Eastern office on national business, nas 
joined the sales staff of the New York 
office of The S. C. Beckwith Special 
Agency, publishers’ representative. 


Rigaud Account to Sackheim 
& Scherman 


The advertising account of Rigaud, 
Paris, Rigaud perfumes and _ toilet 
requisites, has been placed with Sack- 
heim & Scherman, Inc., New York 
—s ency, effective September |. 
Mary Garden and Un Air Embaumé 
products are made by Rigaud. 
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Last month the Journal celebrated its Twenty- 
fifth Anniversary. In the brief span of a quarter 
century the Journal has surpassed contempor- 
aries twice and three times its years. 

In the first seven months of 1927 The Journal 
led all Portland newspapers in total display 
advertising. 

This phenomenal growth can only be attri- 
buted to confidence placed in The Journal by 
buyers of advertising space. 

We are but twenty-five years old—and still 
growing! 


the TOURNAL 


Portiand-Oregon 


Benjamin & Kentnor Company, Special Representatives 


Chicago—Lake State Bank Bldg. Los Angeles—401 Van Nuys Bidg. 
New York—2 West 45th St. San Francisco—58 Sutter St. 


[ Philadelphia—1524 Chestnut St. 
i aa 
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Keeps Product 
Out of Price Class and 
Sales Quadruple 


Atlanta Tent and Awning Com- 
pany Uses Newspaper Campaign 
Featuring Quality to Overcome 
Competitors’ Price War—Copy 
Emphasizes Fact That Awnings 
Are More Than Just Sun Shades. 


EAS in the year, the Atlanta 
Tent & Awning Company woke 
up to the fact that there were 
about a half dozen competitors in 
its territory who, in order to get 
volume, were selling awnings solely 
on price appeal, each trying to 
underbid the others. The prob- 
lem before the Atlanta company 
was whether it should abandon 
its policy of making a quality prod- 
uct, and go after business by 
underselling. For thirty-five years 
its Style-bilt awnings had been fea- 
tured as a quality product and the 
decision was made to continue do- 
ing so. Competition would be met 
not by lowering prices but by keep- 
ing Style-bilt awnings out of the 
price bid class. 

A newspaper advertising cam- 
paign was drafted to impress upon 
the public that awnings are more 
than just sun shades. The central 
idea was the fact that a home 
owner could bring out and em- 
phasize the individuality of his 
home by selecting the proper kind 
and style of awnings. After spend- 
ing thousands of dollars on a home, 
readers were told, it was im- 
portant that awnings should be 
selected which would emphasize its 
beauty. 

Of course, if the prospect just 
wanted sun covers, he would not 
be deeply interested in the utility- 
plus appeal. This advertiser felt 
that it could leave the bargain 
hunter to its price bidding com- 
petitors and develop its own market 
among those who. appreciated, 
wanted and were willing to pay 
for out-of-the-ordinary awnings. 

Style-bilt awnings, the copy ex- 
plained, were never on a 
price basis yet they would be found 
more economical from the stand- 
point of distinctive beauty, satis- 
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faction and durability than_ordi- 
nary awnings. In to meres 

f right! sa fe h 
of rightly chosen a eac 
advertisement urged readers to 
take advantage of the advertiser’: 
color harmony survey. This is a 
service offered to prospects to hel; 
in determining exact colors, de 
signs, lengths, etc. 

At the outset of the campaig: 
the advertiser was somewhat doubt 
ful as to the outcome of the cam 
paign. There was uncertainty as 
to whether it would offset the at- 
traction of lower prices being fea 
tured by competition. This doubt 
vanished as the advertising began 
to produce orders. The Atlanta 
company is now convinced that it 
pays to cater to the quality seeking 
public. It has learned, also, that 
advertising is necessary to tell the 
public what there is about the 
product that separates it from its 
lower price competitors. 

The reason for its settled con- 
viction is to be found in the com 
pany’s sales figures. Sales for the 
1927 season, following the close of 
its advertising campaign, were four 
times as much as sales for the 
previous year. 


Cardboard Depictions of Foods 
Make Novel Pyrex Displays 


Four realistic cardboard inserts rep- 
resenting cooked foods are being dis- 
tributed to dealers by the manufacturers 
of Pyrex dishes in order that 
demonstrate to a how * 
ovenware improves the appearanc 
food cooked and served in it.” These 
inserts which are printed in natural 
colors and which aay Oe, cut and folded 
to fit the most popular items in Pyrex 

represent a » erry pie, a 
meat loaf, a chocolate cake with walnut 
frosting, and a meat stew. The insert 
of the cherry pie is so constructed that 


one helping of or is removed, leav- 


ing the cherry fil visible. In the 
same way the insert x. — cake 

also has one serving 
woe novel displays. are being 
to the attention of dealers by 
company in -F current busi- 


pot 4 advertis 


Lumber Account for 
Seattle Agency 


The Farrell Lumber Company, Seat: ¢, 

Wash., has igs wd The Daken Ai- 

Agency, Inc., also of that city, 

uct an advertising campaign in 

Alaskan and Pacific Northwest news 
papers. 
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SURVEY of the news- 
paper-reading tendencies 
of Dallas homes has just been 
completed. In every section 
of the city where substantial 
homes and good buying power 
prevail, The Dallas Morning 
News outstripped all other 
papers in both circulation and 
preference. 


A report of this survey is now being prepared and 
will be ready for mailing by September Ist. 


The Dallas Morning News 


Dallas is the Door to Texas 
The News is the key to Dallas 
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How 


Boston’s shrewdest 
sell their market 


MONG Boston’s department 
store managers are num- 
bered many of the most success- 
ful merchants in the country— 
some of them national authorities 
on sound and aggressive market- 
ing methods. 

These men know the Boston 
market—and know how to reach 
it. Their actions can be studied 
with profit by all who look for 
greater sales volume in the Bos- 
ton territory. 

Boston’s. department stores 
concentrate their selling in Bos- 
ton’s 12-mile trading area. Here 
they make 74% of their package 
deliveries. This area is Boston’s 
Key market—the greatest con- 
centration of people and wealth 
in New England. 


How the Globe covers this 
buying group 
And to sell this market these 


stores use the Globe first—daily 
and Sunday. The daily Globe 


e 


The 


carries more department store ad- 
vertising than any other Boston 
paper. The Sunday Globe carries 
more than the 3 other Boston 
papers combined. - 

The Globe has attained and 
held this position of leadership 
because it appeals to all classes 
of Boston people regardless of 
race, creed or political views. It 
is the only Boston paper to hold 
a uniform circulation seven days 
out of every week. 

Tomen the Globe offers general 
news, editorials and sports, free 
from bias or favoritism. 

To women the Household De- 
partment is a daily guide in thou- 
sands of New England homes. 

Merchants who know Boston 
have found that the Globe’s 
readers constitute the strongest 
buying group in this territory. 
That is why the Globe is the 
backbone of successful advertis- 
ing efforts directed at the Boston 
market. 


Boston 
Globe sells Boston’s 
Audited Net Paid Circulation for 6 months ending 
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Merchanes 2 : 











¥ Department stores concentrate 
their selling in Boston’s 12- 
mile Trading Area 


In this area are: 


74% of all department store pack- 
age deliveries 

61% of all ery stores 
% of all hardware stores 

7% of all drug stores 

57% of all dry goods stores 

55% of all furniture stores 

46% of all auto dealers and garages 


Globe 


Buying Group 
March 31st, 1927—Daily 286,361 . . . . Sunday 333,452 
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Trade Commission 
Acts Against Misleading 
Broadcast st Advertising 


Washington Bureau 

of anew, Ink 

AN entirely new phase of the 
resistance to broadcast adver- 
tising was developed by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission when it 
issued a complaint against the 
Omaha Tanning Company and W. 
C. Kalash recently. This is the 
first case of its kind, and it prom- 
ises a systematic campaign on the 
part of the Commission against 
misleading advertising over the air. 

Under the law, the Federal Ra- 
dio Commission has no jurisdic- 
tion over programs, but it has re- 
ceived a oo many complaints 
regarding direct radio advertising. 
On the principle of service to the 
public, it has attempted to reduce 
the broadcast advertising evil by 
giving low channels and low 
power to advertising stations. 

Because much fraudulent adver- 
tising has been reported, it is 
supposed that the Federal Trade 
Commission has been watching the 
situation for some time, and is 
now co-operating with the Fed- 
eral Radio Commission. Further- 
more, the indications are that a 
great many complaints which were 
mailed to the io Commission 
have been referred to the Trade 
Commission for attention. 

In its complaint against the 
Omaha Tanning Company, and 
W. C. Kalash, president of the 
corporation, the Federal Trade 
Commission explains that the re- 
spondent solicits orders for its 
merchandise by means of cata- 
logs, form letters, and radio broad- 
cast talks by its president, W. C. 
Kalash. The complaint alleges 
that the talks are broadcast 
throughout the States of Ne- 
braska, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas 
and other States. 

The Commission makes a point 
of the allegation that the form 
letters referred to are signed by 
the president under the fictitious 
name of “Harness Bill Kalash,” 
as president of the respondent 
corporation. Other forms of 


vertising are also mentioned by. 
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the formal complaint, which adds: 
“The respondents in sdid form 
letters and catalogs have made 
and make many false and mis- 
leading statements and representa- 
tions relative to the character of 
respondent corporation’s business 
and the sources and er of 
the merchandise sold by it.” 

Statements which are alleged to 
be false and a include 
those which claim that the re- 
spondent owns a tannery and man- 
ufacturing plant and, being able 
to sell direct to the consumer, is 
able to make better harness for 
less money than can be had in 
any other way. Also, “This is the 
only tannery in the United States 
that actually tans harness leather 
from which it makes harness and 
sells direct to the farmer.” These 
and other statements ofthe kind 
are mentioned by the complaint, 
as well as the allegation of the 
respondent that because of the ad- 
vantages mentioned it is able to 
save the consumer six needless 
profits. r 

The Commission charges that 
these and other statements made 
over the radio and in printed ma- 
terial, are false and misleading. 
The complaint states that the re- 
spondent corporation purchases 
from manufacturers and others the 
greater portion of the merchandise 
which it sells, and that of the 
merchandise which it manufac- 
tures only a very small portion 
is made from leather tanned in 
respondent’s tannery. 


Black Wire Rope Company 
Appoints H. W. Black 


Harry W. Black, formerly Comp 
of the Black Steel & Wire 

worn City, Mes | now the Union 

ope mpany been appointed - 
president in charge - of operations and 
sales of the Black Wire Rope Company, 
Peoria, Ill. The last-named company 
was organized recently to manufacture 
wire rope. 


New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Appoints E. J. Owen 


. J. Owen ine oon been sgasiated 2 
the position 

New York, New aver i tae: cord 
Railroad Company, with headquarters at 
New Haven. 
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He reads; 


ERE is a magazine 
that is a mine of 
ideas... made easy for the 
reader to grasp and to put 
to his own practical uses. 
The reader of Popular 
Science has initiative— 

He is strong for things 
that work with and for 
him —a portable type- 
writer, for example. 

Strong, too, for being up 
with the vanguard in own- 


Po 
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Are Easing HOME Tasks 


ond ¢ Poker Sine Moy tine Wakes ix 


and— 
starts something 


ing new and novel devices 
—such as the motion pic- 
ture camera. 


Popular Science pro- 
vides direction and objec- 
tive for his initiative. 


The reader of Popular 
Science Monthly, takenasa 
class, is much more likely 
than any other magazine 
reader on earth to take up 
with the new things he 
reads about. 


ular 
Science 


250 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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Looking 
Ahead! 


Manufacturers may well afford to CONCENTRATE 
their sales efforts in these important markets 
during the fall and winter of 1927-28—CHICAGO 
—DETROIT— BOSTON —ROCHESTER— 
MILWAUKEE—SYRACUSE AND ALBANY. 


Here are some brief but highly important reports 
regarding prospects for business during the com- 


ing months: 


CHICAGO:—“There is 
every reason to believe 
that the fall and winter 
business of 1927-28 will 
equal or surpass last year's 
splendid record.” 


—Chicago Association 
of Commerce. 


H. A. KOEHLER 
929 Hearst Bidg. 


DETROIT :—“‘Retailers 
are optimistic regarding 
prospects for fall and winter 
business. Employment is 
on the upgrade and things 
should be considerably 
better in the next few 
months.” 


—Retail Merchants Asso. 


K. J. NIXON 
82 Macteren St 


Chicago Atlanta, Ge. 
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BOSTON :—‘Boston and 
New England are strength- 
ening their positions and 
establishing a foundation 
for prosperity that is more 
sound than at any other 
time in recent history.” 


—Chamber of Commerce. 


ROCHESTER:— “ With 
abundant crops through- 
out this section and an 
increased demand for 
products of Rochester in- 
dustry, prosperity will con- 
tinue and should be on the 
upgrade during the fall and 
winter.” 


—Chamber of Commerce. 


i 


MILWAUKEE:—“All 
barometers point to an 
appreciable increase in 
volume as early as August 
and September in this 
territory.” 

-—Retail Merchants Asso. 


SYRACUSE :—“With the 
outlook good for crops, with 
employment onthe increase 
and manufacturers booking 
orders ahead of the volume 
of a year ago, prospects are 
extremely bright for fall 
and winter in the Syracuse 
territory.” 


—Chamber of Commerce. 


ALBANY :— “All indica- 
tions point to excellent 
business conditions this fall 
and winter in the Capital 
District of New York State, 
of which Albany is the 
center. Albany is experi- 
encing the greatest building 
boom in many years.” 


—Chamber of Commerce. 


Let a representative of this newspaper group, tell you the whole 


story. It may help vou build volume and reduce sales costs. 


York 


S. oa, 
S) throp 
Boston 


FRED 


F. M. Van GIESON H. DRUEHL 
541 Monadnock Bidg. 136 St. Paul St. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Albany Times-Union Syracuse Journal 


tise} Rochester Journal Wisconsin News 
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%& CANADA &: 


Humming Binders | 
spell Jingling Dollars! 
Right now, out on the vast prairies of 
Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba, fleets 
of binders and armies of harvesters are busy 
gamering a crop that will constitute one- 


eighth of the world’s wheat supply for the 
coming year! 


The flood of cash that crop will let loose 


will surge into every section of Canada, 
stimulating buying power wherever it goes. 


To get in on this worth-while 
market, consult any of these— 


Daily Pewspapers 
of Ganada 


Prairie Market 


ctoria, B. C....“" 


Quebec Market © 
“Star & Phoenix” Montreal, Que... . ‘Gazette’ 
.» “Herald” 


Maritime Market 


St. John, N. B....... : ph-Journal 
Star” 


“Herald & Mail” 
“Chronicle & Star” 





(All Members of A. B. C.) 








By-Product Advertising 


The Dominion Power & Transportation Company Turns a Liability into 
Asset 


By Ratph Crothers 


T= discovery of by-products 
in advertising is a fascinating 
game. Many a manufacturer has 
been able to use his street address, 
his chimney, the signs on the 
trucks which deliver his products, 
his instruction booklet and a score 
of other by-products of his main 
advertising to build good-will and 
carry over an added message. 

The Dominion Power & Trans- 
mission Company, of Hamilton, 
Ont., Canada, was able to turn what 
ordinarily looks like a liability into 
an asset and at the same time work 
out a new by-product of advertis- 
ing. The Electric Inspection Act 
of Canada requires that every light 
and power company which sells 
electrical energy by meter shall 
leave with the customer when the 
meter is being read a copy of the 
reading so that the customer may 
check the accuracy on his own ac- 
count. The passing of this act 
meant extra work for the company 
and for some time simple cards 
were used which merely did ex- 
actly what the act required. 

One of the greatest handicaps 
to any public utility is its lack of 
contact with its customers. As 
L. W. Pratt, sales manager of the 
company, says: “Very often the 
only point of contact is the meter 
reader. We have endeavored to 
»vercome this lack to some extent 
by aggressive merchandising poli- 
‘ies and the like, but in the mean- 
time it seemed logical for us to 
improve the meter reader’s contact 
vith our customers. Our im- 
proved meter reading slips form 
me of these features. The reader 
is expected to hand the slip to 
someone in charge with a friendly 

greeting and if the party is in a 
receptive mood to offer our: ser- 

vices by way of repairs, lamp sales 
ind the like.” 

The new meter card, while leav- 
ing space in the middle for the 
customer to check the accuracy of 
the meter reader’s verdict, also 
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lists a line of appliances sold by 
the company on a convenient pay- 
ment plan. The back of the card 
is used much as a car card might 
be used in poster effect to feature 
some electrical appliance in attrac- 
tive colors. Sometimes it is a hot 
water heater, or an electrical re- 
frigeration machine, sometimes a 
vacuum cleaner, but always some- 
thing which the company sells is 
featured prominently. 

This simple change in improving 
the company’s contact with its 
customers is an excellent example 
of utilizing the advertising oppor- 
tunity offered in what might ordi- 
narily be thought of as an insig- 
nificant by-product or even a lia- 
bility. For the meter cards go 
“into the home and place of business 
of every customer twelve times a 
year, giving considerable advertis- 
ing value to the company. The 
subjects advertised on the back of 
each card, be it refrigerators, hot 
water heaters, irons, toasters or 
ranges, are changed according to 
the season of the year best adapted 
for their sales. 

Every meter reader is instructed 
to hand these cards to someone in 
the home, and each reader is also 
provided with order and inquiry 
forms so that the customer’s re- 
quirements can be attended to 
promptly. 


EVERY METER READER A SALESMAN 


The next step which resulted 
logically from utilizing this adver- 
tising by-product and so giving 
the meter reader an opportunity to 
talk sales to the customer, was to 
offer an incentive to each reader 
to become a salesman. The com- 
pany saw a chance to cash in on 
the powers of observation and 
sales ability of its entire organiza- 
tion and at the same time offer a 
real incentive to each man to do 
his best. The appliance sales de- 
partment was instituted a year 
ago, and results already have justi- 
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fied its usefulness in establishing 
closer contact with customers, _ in- 
creasing. opportunities for service 
and building up earnings. 

A booklet was sent to every 
employee offering a schedule of 
commissions for .the names of 
prospective buyers who eventually 
purchased from the company and 
also commissions on actual sales 
made. The prospect’s name, ad- 
dress, the appliance in which inter- 
ested and, if possible, the occupa- 
tion of the prospect or any other 
useful information is handed in by 
any meter reader to the nearest 
showroom. Each prospect card is 
signed and shows which depart- 
ment of the company it comes 
from. Commissions are paid when 
the sale is made later at list prices, 
and the employee who first lists or 
registers the prospect in the show- 
room is the one eligible for the 
commission. 

The company is now planning 
to arrange contests and campaigns 
of various kinds offering prizes 
for the greatest number of sales 
and greatest number of closed 
prospects within given periods. In 
this case, as in so many others, the 
utilization of an advertising op- 
portunity in what looked like a 
by-product, promises to lead to 
closer contact with customers and 
development of selling ability 
among a large number of the com- 
pany’s employees with consequent 
larger sales. 


Bowes Seal Fast Account to 


Homer McKee Agency 
The Bowes Seal Fast Corporation, 
Indianapolis, manufacturer of Bowes 
Seal. Fast products, has placed its ad- 
vertising account with The Homer 
McKee Company, Inc., Indianapolis 
advertising agency. 


Miracle Products Company 


Appoints Pratt-Moore Agency 

The Miracle Products Company, De- 
troit, Miracle washing cream, has placed 
its advertising account with the Pratt- 
Moore Advertising Company, advertis- 
ing agency of that city. 


National Publishers to Meet 
The eighth annual meeting of the 
National Publishers Association, Inc., 
will be held September 20 and 21 at 
ee Inn, Shawnee-on-Delaware, 
‘a, 
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Federal Control 
of Cosmetic Ingredients 
Planned 


BEMEVING that many of the 
cosmetics now being sold con- 
tain harmful and in some cases 
even poisonous substances, Senator 
Royal S. Copeland, of New York, 
plans to introduce a bill at the 
next session of Congress which 
aims to remedy the situation. 

While the exact language of the 
proposed bill has not been decided 
upon, it is expected that it will 
be similar to a bill which was 
recently before the Legislature of 
New York State. 

Senator Copeland's bill will prob- 
ably require a sworn statement 
from the manufacturer or com- 
pounder as to the contents but not 
the exact chemical formula of each 
cosmetic. It is probable, accord- 
ing to the Senator, that Federal 
licenses or permit numbers would 
be required for all cosmetics sold 
in Interstate commerce, if his bill 
is passed. 

The New York bill required that 
each package containing cosmetics 
have affixed to it a label stating: 
“The formula from which. this 
preparation is made contains no 
lead mixtures, aniline derivatives, 
parophenylendiamin, bichloride of 
mercury, ammoniated silver nitrate, 
arsenic or caustic substances.” 

Senator Copeland states that 
there is no desire to injure the 
business of reputable manufac- 
turers. He says: “I anticipate 
these men will give hearty co- 
operation and valuable advice.” 


Appoints Story, Brooks & 


Finley 
The Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
has appointed Story, Brooks & Finley, 


Times-Leader 


Inc., publishers’ representative, as its 
national advertising representative. 
This appointment is effective Septem- 
ber 1. 


Bond and Investment Account 


for Capehart-Carey Agency 
“Baer, Eisendrath & Company, Chi- 
cago, bond and B en age ouse, has 
Fi amereee the Chicago of the 
Capehart-Carey C ‘orporation, advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising account. 
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JAMES O’SHAUGHNESSY, executive secretary of the 
American Association of Advertising Agencia, has said: 


“One of the urgent needs in 





of country newspapers, with 3 rates and yr eet sore by r partial lise 


hat contained in the A 
been i 


n Press Association Rate Book) 
plete list has never been made.” 





Complete Country Newspaper 
Rate Directory Is Ready. 


HE American Press 
Association is pleased 
to announce that the 
need emphasized by Mr. 
O’Shaughnessy has now 


been met. The first annual 
edition of The Complete 
Directory of Country 
Newspaper Rates is now 
ready for distribution. 

Thoroughness is the 
keynote of this Complete 
Directory. 

More than 11,500 Coun- 
try Newspapers, 6773 of 
them represented by the 
American Press Associ- 
ation, are listed, showing 
town and rural circulation, 


|AMERicaN[/RESS AssOciATION 


day of publication, rates 
per inch for various kinds 
of advertising, size of page, 


,aechanical requirements. 


* TheComplete Directory 
of Country Newspaper 
Rates furnishes national 
advertisers and advertising 
agencies with a compre- 
hensive picture of the 
Country Newspaper and 
the Small Town and Farm 
market. 

Applications for copies 
of The Complete Directory 
of Country Newspaper 
Rates may now be made to 
the Rate Book Depart- 
ment. The price is $3. 


ee 


“Making a Good Market Easy to Reach” 
225 West 39th Street, New York City 


122 So. Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO 


2111 Woodward Avenue 
DETROIT 
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Let the Government Tell You 
of these Farm Market Measures 


13 Heart States Southern States 
Eastern States Western States 


Land Valuation 59% 5% 21% 15% 
Building Valuation 55% 18% 19% 8% 
Farm Machinery 51% 16% 22% 11% 
Livestock Valuation 46% 9% 31% 14% 
Farm Automobiles 60% 11% 19% 10% 
Cash Farm Income 49% 11% 26% 14% 


SUCCESSF 


‘The Backbone of Most Successful Asin: 
E. T. Meredith, Publisher, De: 
Advertising Offices: DES MOINES NEW YORK CHICAGO MOUIS 
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ou Need Not Dig 


For Reasons— 
They Are Apparent 


America’s Agricultural Heart is first in farm 
family buying power (the table on the 
opposite page indicates this); obviously it 
leads in purchases of advertised goods. 


It is not surprising to know that 61% of all 
farm telephones, and 58% of all farm owned 
radios are in homes of Heart States farmers. 
They can and do buy much more than the 
mere necessities of life. 


Their leadership in production of farm 
wealth keeps them constantly in the market. 
They are the buyers who read your adver- 
tisements in Successful Farming. 


Successful Farming’s influence and sales pull- 
ing power can be expected, when you realize 
how completely it serves people who actually 
live on farms. 


More than 1,000,000 farm families subscribe 
to Successful Farming. 


FARMING 


‘(| Asing Campaigns in the Farm Field’’ 
Des Moines, lowa 


‘AGO BBOUIS KANSAS CITY MINNEAPOLIS SAN FRANCISCO 
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VERY year 
during the 
months from 
October to May, 


Florida __ enter- 


tains more than 
a million winter 
visitors who stay 
and play here for 
periods varying from two 


weeks to six months. 
Naturally people who 
can afford to spend their 
winters in Florida can 
also afford to spend money 
for the things they want. 
Their buying power is far 
above the average — and 
they thus create here an 
excellent winter market in 


addition to the 
splendid year 
round market of 
Florida’s perma- 
nent residents. 
Besides _ their 
miscellaneous 
purchases of 
clothing, sporting 
goods, motor cars, motor- 
boats and the like, it is es- 
timated that these tourists 
bring into Florida each year 
a total of $500,000,000. 
All of which goes to 
prove that Florida has ex- 
ceptional buying power 
which can be effectively 
cultivated by advertising 
in— 


The ASSOCIATED DAILIES 
of Florida 


DeLand Daily News 
Press Pensacola News-Journal 


Port Myers Pr 


: — Myers —— News 


Lonclana Star-Telegram 
Miami Herald 

New Smyrna News 
Orlando Sentinel 
Palm 


Palm Beach Post 


Plant City Courier 

St. Augustine Record 

St. Petersburg Independent 
St. Petersburg Times 
Sanford Times 

Tampa Times 

Tempa Tribune 





Changing the Product to Suit 
Export Markets 


Many Manufacturers Are Finding It Profitable to Change Their Products 
Slightly to Conform to the Wishes of Foreign Customers 


Washington Bureaw 
of Painters’ Ink 


GROUP of questions persis- 
f1 tently asked by many manu- 
facturers concerns the advisability 
of making changes in their prod- 
ucts to meet the peculiar demands 
of foreign markets.. The problem 
confronts almost every American 
exporter at some time, and it in- 
volves not only processes of manu- 
facture, but also methods of meet- 
ing competition. 

As a rule, the foreign manufac- 
turer is able to make the changes 
cheaply or at no additional cost, 
while the American manufacturer, 
due to his mass production methods, 
usually hesitates or refuses to make 
the changes because of the addi- 
expense. This gives the 


foreign manufacturer an unmistak- 
able selling advantage, and in all 


of our foreign markets he is us- 
ing the argument that he willingly 
makes the goods that the buyer 
wants, while his American competi- 
tors are making their goods the 
way they want and are thrusting 
them down the throats of foreign 
merchants. 

Recently, the problem was laid 
before the chief executives of ten 
of the Commodity Divisions of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. It was found that, 
generally speaking, the Department 
of Commerce is opposed to changes 
that are not in accordance with 
its program of simplification and 
standardization. However, there 
are many alterations which may be 
made that do not conflict with this 
program. These exceptions fall 
into two classes; those which are 
required by local laws and regu- 
lations, and those which are ad- 
visable because of deep-seated pref- 
erences and prejudices. 

There is also another small class, 
which includes articles of wearing 
apparel that must conform in the 
matter of sizes and shapes. With 
fashion goods of all Kinds, and 


goods the sale of which is influ- 
enced by a fashion appeal, the rule 
in this country also holds good 
in te the poppe of the 
world. oes are a example 
of both of these classes; to sell 
successfully abroad they must con- 
form in size and shape to the de- 
mands of the foreign markets, and 
they must bear the peculiar fashion 
appeals that are pleasing to the 
people of these markets. It is 
significant that the shoe exporters 
who are most conspicuously suc- 
cessful abroad carefully study the 
tastes and preferences of foreign 
markets, as they do in this coun- 
try, and they make their goods 
accordingly. 

Cuba is our best foreign market 
forrféotwear, taking 45 per cent 
of owr entire shoe exports, and 
practically all of the shoes are 
made especially for that market. 
It was found that many other 
markets of the world are suscep- 
tible of development by American 
shoe manufacturers; but it will be 
necessary for our manufacturers 
to make many changes in their 
products in order to develop these 
markets. 

With many other leather goods 
the same necessity prevails. In 
the Argentine, for instance, Italian 
and French handbags are very 
popular simply because they are 
highly’ ornate. Our Italian and 
French competitors conform to the 
demand. In Denmark, according 
to a late report of a British inves- 
tigator, the quality of leather in 
most kinds of leather goods, no 
matter how excellent, will not alone 
sell the goods. Handbags, as well 
as suitcases and similar goods in 
that market, to sell profitably, must 
be light and striking in design and 
ornamentation, and the report in- 
dicates that this preference is so 
deep-seated that it would require 
many years to change it by means 
of educational campaigns. 

On the other hand, our manu- 
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facturers of textiles and machinery 
find it advisable, as a general rule, 
to adhere closely to the campaign 
of standardization. In canvassing 
many foreign markets, our textile 
manufacturers receive a large 
volume of offers of orders for 
goods that are made a little dif- 
ferently from the samples sub- 
mitted. These offers involve the 
quantity of filling, the reduction 
or increase of the threads per inch, 
widths of the fabrics, special de- 
signs of prints, headings every 


Seldom, if ever, 


pec orders offered in 
quantities e enough to make 
them profitable. Neither do the 
orders promise future business that 
will run into quantity production. 
Therefore, it is the practice of the 
manufacturers to turn down such 
orders, and to use their best sell- 
ing effort in the introduction of 
American goods. 

The same holds good for ma- 
chinery. It is not uncommon for 
a manufacturer of electric motors, 
for instance, to receive an order 
for three or four motors to be 
painted red or green instead of 
black. To fill the order would 
mean a disturbance of the factory 
routine, and would necessitate 
special tracing to see that the 
motors were shipped properly. 
Therefore, with few exceptions, 
our machinery manufacturers re- 
fuse all orders of the kind when 
they cannot induce the buyer to 
take standard goods. They meet 
the competition of the foreign 
manufacturer on the basis of 
quality, and by educating the for- 
eign buyer in the knowledge of 
American factory processes. _ 

Needless to say, our machinery 
manufacturers are making profit- 
able headway by adhering to this 
policy; but it should be remem- 
bered that their product is sold 
for utility alone; it is not re- 
sold to the public; and it does 
not appeal strongly because of its 
appearance. 5 

Exceptions to the policy of 
standardization in some lines 
strongly indicate that individual 
manufacturers may discover profit- 
able markets for specialization. As 
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an example, our manufacturers of 
tools make very few ‘changes in 
their products to meet the demand 
of foreign markets. However, one 
manufacturer has made a conspicu- 
ous success in ing the style 
of his axe to meet the demand of 
the Cuban market. Cubans de. 
mand the European style, without 
squared head and rounded length. 
wise over the “eye,” and according 
to a recent report, this style of 
axe is sold in Cuba to 9% per 
cent of the buyers. The same 
manufacturer makes the Collins 
machetes for the same markets, 
The goods are standard, and they 
are of such excellent quality that 
they sell in large quantities against 
the much cheaper foreign competi- 
tion. 

Another report says the Bra- 
zilian market is at present receiy- 
ing practically all of its axes from 
the United States, the type being 
known as the Spanish or Brazilian 
type, and having a much wider 
“eye” than the conventional Ameri- 
can axe, 


CAPITALIZING ON FOREIGN CUSTOMS 


The peculiar customs of almost 
every foreign country appear to 
offer opportunities for the intro- 
duction of specially made products 
of many kinds. In Japan, the plane 
is used with a pulling stroke, and 
the cutting stroke of the saw is 
toward the operator. This, of 
course, requires some changes in 
American tools, and it could not 
be found that any American manv- 
facturer has attempted to make 
them in his product for the Japa- 
nese market. In several other 
cases, neither the American nor 
European manufacturers offer tools 
to do the required operation in 
Japanese fashion. However, the 
fact has not been established that 
it would pay American producers 
to make such tools; but the con- 
dition indicates a field for investi- 
gation in many lines. 

The problem always is one of 
securing volume enough on the 
changed product to place it in large 
production. This is shown by the 
demand for jewelry in the Latin 
American countries, where all gold 
jewelry must be of 18 carat. For 
the domestic market, our manv- 
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CRITERION SERVICE 


It’s the Same Thing 


Your market can be measured and fitted with adver- 
tising coverage as easily as you are for clothes. 


We do it on maps—city maps. Any town of 10,000 
or more can be measured to select the neighborhoods 
where your goods sell. Then we put your advertising 
in those neighborhoods. No waste—no buying of more 
than is useful—no time-gaps. 


On the other hand, intimate advertising 365 days a 
year, in full color—minimum competition, close to retail 
sale, self-merchandising and reaching everybody whether 
they read other advertising or not. 


Send for This Portfolio 


Even if only to be proper- 

ly informed you should 
have it. It tells what Criterion 
Service is, so you can judge 
what it does—specifically ap- 
plied to your selling. Maybe 
you will think of a new way to 
use the medium; maybe we can 
suggest one. It can be made io 
fit any territory, any sales plan. 
GrayBaR BuILpInG New York 
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hardest knocked 
advertising medium 


in the 


THE price of place is always a 
battle royal attack. 

Every jockey tries to block the 
favorite—sprinters regularly unite 
in pocketing the champion. 

And space in The American 
W eekly is sold under an unremit- 
ting drum-fire of challenging 
claims and figures. 

The amounts involved compel 
attention from the highest placed 
executives. Average agencies shirk 
the responsibility of recommend- 
ing page expenditures in fifteen 
thousand dollar unit amounts. 

The American Weekly must be 
sold all down the line—to sales 
managers, accountants, company 
presidents, even to boards of 
directors. 

Its distribution is 


regularly 
verified; its pulling power cross- 
checked; its production records 
expertly audited, before the order 
blank is signed. 

Five million circulation is such 
an incredible coverage and fifteen 


world 


thousand dollars such an unprece- 
dented rate that concerns balk at 
the investment and invoke the 
“Missouri method” in American 
Weekly negotiations. 

Therefore, a roster of large 
space users of The American 
Weekly must help to shape your 
opinion of its stability and value. 

Such a list is necessarily lim- 
ited because the percentage of 
firms able to afford The American 
Weekly's super-service is natu- 
rally restricted. 

Also, The American Weekly 
has a very definite quota of space 
to sell. 

Manufacturing limitations and 
color facilities establish a rigid 
ratio for editorial and advertising 
matter per issue. 

Price, volume and process com- 
bine to make it the most exclusive 
advertising medium on earth. 

1927 schedules already indi- 
cate that the color capacity of 
several issues is about absorbed. 
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Growth of annual revenue from _ 
$28,000 to $4,500,000 within a 
very few years, suggests that time 
is rapidly approaching when a call 
on space in this publication will 
become one of the valuable fran- 
chises of national business—valu- 
able in proportion to the impor- 
tance of metropolitan markets to 
the advertiser ; 

—valuable because there is no 
equivalent concentration of circu- 
lation in the important sales cen- 
ters of the country; 

—valuable because big color 
pages, which alone can distinguish 
a national advertiser among hun- 
dreds of black and white local 
pages, are obtainable solely 


through The American Weekly in 
all the great retailing areas. 


ITS FIVE MILLION 
CIRCULATION focuses the 
buying power of five million 
families — twenty-five million 
persons —a theoretical fourth 
of the purchasing power of 
America, but an actual third of 


THE 


in saree World 
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America’s stabilized cash spend- 
ing capacity. 

And this circulation is centered 
in the safety belt—where money 
is received weekly from pay- 
envelope and income. 

The American Weekly is not 
circulated by dribbles, but in cov- 
erage blocks. 

It is arterial circulation flowing 
into the vital areas of the country, 
through the heart of trade and 
industry, where the fundamental 
works and processes of the nation 
are performed. 

The American W eekly has more 
readers than almost any manu- 
facturer has consumers. 

Tt enters more homes than the 
combined households west of the 
Mississippi River or the entire 
Dominion of. Canada. 

Its intensive force is resistless. 

It creates a demand that no 
market can withstand. 

It “delivers the goods” where 
distribution is most required and 
where local buying power can 
sustain distribution at full peak. 


MERICAN 
\\/EEKLY 


Read by 5,000,000 familtes every week 
9 East 40th Street, New York City 


WintTHrop Square 


Boston San Franctsco 


11-250 Genera Motors Bios. 


Derrort, Micx. 


222 Monapnock Bxpe. 


Wrictey Brose. 
CHICAGO 


753 Bonnie Brak 
Los ANGELES 
1138 Hanna Bios. 
CieveLanp, On10 
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facturers make up their gold jew- 
elry in 14 carat, and their 
costs down by large pr 

As yet, they have not been able 
to secure orders of sufficient vol- 
ume in the Latin American coun- 
tries to enable them to put 18 carat 
gold in production at a price that 
will meet foreign ‘competition. 
Some day, it is thought, American 
manufacturers will introduce jew- 
elry novelties into Latin America 
that are popular enough to create 
a mass production demand. 

Despite many deep-seated prej- 
udices, American manufacturers 
are overcoming the demand for 
specially made goods in many in- 
stances by emphasizing superior 
quality in their sales effort. They 
are also offering better service, 
and they are showing the foreign 
buyer that the delay in securing 
specially made goods is frequently 
not worth the supposed advantage 
to him. In one case, a large manu- 
facturer of paint-spraying machines 
is making a special effort on ser- 
vice, and notified buyers 
throughout the world that he makes 
every effort to ship his machine 
within twenty-four hours after the 
orders are received. This service 
adds very little to the cost; it is 
reported to be very popular, and 
it is an increasingly powerful argu- 
ment against the demand for special 
colors and slight changes. 

Perhaps the automobile furnishes 
the best example of changes in the 
product that are required both by 
law and by preference of the mar- 
ket. These are so various that 
the Automotive Division of the De- 
partment of Commerce has issued 
two trade information bulletins on 
the subject, which are “Motor 
Vehicle Taxation and lations 
in Foreign Countries” “Auto- 
motive Equipment and ction 
Preferences in Foreign Countries.” 
he former mentions a number of 
regulations which require changes 
in both automobiles and accesso- 


with a right-hand drive, and in 
Sweden a provision requires that 
all vehicles be equipped with a 
speeds at which the vehicle has 
although 


been traveling, this pro- 
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vision is contingent upon the de- 
velopment of a speedometer which 
will fulfil this requirement. There 
are many legal requirements of the 
kind in all parts of the world. 

Although the development of the 
automobile industry in this country 
has been largely due to mass pro- 
duction, in their foreign selling 
our manufacturers have shown a 
willingness to comply with all pref- 
erences which influence sales, 
American cars, also, have influ- 
enced the demand in various coun- 
tries, which is indicated by the 
fact that the former preference {or 
black in Austria has changed to 
a preference for colors, dark 
shades of blue and green being 
po vena popular, and lighter 
colors for open touring cars. On 
the other hand, Gore a decided 
prejudice against a blue body finish 
in Hungary. 


COLOR PREJUDICES 


Color preferences and prejudices 
are found to exist in practically all 
countries, and one of the largest 
American manufacturers has spent. 
considerable money in investigating 
color preferences in experi- 
menting with freak color combina- 
tions. This manufacturer has 
finished a number of cars with 
special color combinations, and has 
sent them to various countries to 
be tried out on the public. When 
a combination is found to promise 
popularity it is placed in produc- 
tion for that country. 

Although there appears to be no 
other industry that is striving more 
diligently to ascertain everything 
that will enlarge merchandising op- 
portunities and remove prejudices, 
the automotive industry adheres 
ancy © 57 acho senies ds. 

ractically exporting manutac- 
turers report that the changes they 
make to meet the demand of pref- 
erences are those which d 
affect the mechanical performance 
of their cars. If the preference 
is for anything that is meritorious 
or of value, or if it improves thc 
appearance of the car in the opin- 
ion of the buyer, the tendency of 
the automobile industry is to supply 
the demand y. 

Foodstuffs of many kinds also 
fall into the class of product: 
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BIG INCREASE IN 
CIRCULATION 


1921 — 44,717 
1924 — 68,328 
1927 — 91,575 


(First 6 months) 


NO INCREASE IN 
RATES—SINCE 1924 
$1.00 Per Line 


KEEP POSTED 


During the past few months there 
have been many changes in the 
*“Outdoor Field’. Papers have 
come and gone; consolidations 
have taken place; rates have 
changed; circulations have fluctu- 
ated. Before you advertise investi- 
gate. “Right now FOREST AND 
STREAM isa mighty good “‘buy”’. 








Founded 1873—S54th Year 


221 West 57th St. New York, N.Y. 





For full particulars phone or write 
W..V. HODGE—Tel. Circle 2585 


EDWIN C. WILLIAMS HACKETT & HACKETT 
Hobart Building 326 W. Madison St. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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They Are All in th 


ANY surveys and many mar- 
ket studies have been made 
by Electrical Merchandising 

in its twenty years of service to the 
merchants of the electrical indus- 
try. But no such investigation has 
ever been of greater interest than 
one recently completed. It enlisted 
the services of the entire editorial 
staff and it covered some twenty-five 
communities. And these personal 
interviews with some hundreds of 
retailers of electrical household 
appliances across the country were 
undertaken as sort of a laboratory 
test of our editorial thinking. 
There has been much absorbing 
evolution in the appliance indus- 
try. As electrical household de- 
vices have passed out of their early 
pioneering stage they have one by 
one come into the class of mer- 
chandise. Naturally they have at- 
tracted the interest of many kinds 
of merchants. Department stores 
have long been in the electrical 
business with a growing list of 
offerings. So have hardware 
dealers. So in a smaller measure 
have furniture dealers, garage 
men, lumber yards and even under- 
takers. Some of them had no pre- 
vious experience with anything 
electrical. And as a natural re- 
flection of this trend, the readers 
of this magazine have steadily em- 
braced more and more of these 
“non-electrical” retailers. 


S the number of readers has 

grown among these “other 
kinds of stores” as the electrical 
man so often phrases it, we have 
been watching the methods and the 
success of these non-electric mer- 
chants with particular interest. 
One such class we knew well. De- 


An - Editorial 


partment store merchandisers had 
long been numbered among ovr 
stanch friends. Also we have been 
fortunate in the presence of a de. 
partment store merchandising ex. 
ecutive on our editorial staff, who 
has brought to the problems of the 
electrical retailer the more mellow 
experience of this older merchant. 
Some of these other retailers, how- 
ever, have been more uncertain 
quantities. So not long ago we 
organized a deliberate, thorough 
and carefully balanced compara- 
tive study of electrical dealers of 
every class, for the purpose of 
contrasting the problems of these 
different kinds of stores. 

It was a splendidly instructive 
and interesting experience for 
every man engaged in the excur- 
sion. The result in terms of data 
assembled was very comprehensive. 
Some of it we have published. 
More will be published in coming 
issues. Other fruits have taken 
the form of new friendships and 
broader contacts with many and 
diverse men. But the richest divi- 
dend we feel has been realized in 
the crystallizing of a few broad 
principles, that can be easily 
summetl_ up. 


C. FOR we have found, that there is no 
one outstanding new class of retailer in 
the electrical by ee oa field who can 
be expected to dominate this business. 
Neither is there any group of electrical 
dealers who are definitely passing out of 
the picture. Leadership comes from in- 
dividuals. And whether they are central 
station sales managers or contractor 
dealers or hardware or specialty or de- 
partment store men, their problems are 
common problems and their interests are 
common interests. 


CAND then there is this other fact, 
that every electrical appliance is de- 
pendent upon the two wires that must 
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‘lectrical 


t to power lines. It makes no 
> in what kind of a store it may 
j The policy and service of 
the local central station is a factor in 
the sales and every merchant is bound by 
this inherent influence in his market. 


(. AND electrical home equipment is 
service cquipment that needs attention 
periodically to keep it in use, 


AND electrical selling is promotional 
selling and some or much of it must be 
carried on by friendly co-operative pro- 
motional movements. 


AND electrical merchandising when 
the larger units are concerned is spe- 
cialty selling and involves salesmen who go 
into the home to solicit or to demonstrate. 


AND electrical appliances are sold on 
time payments, which involves financing 
problems both im the capitalization and 
the handling of this time payment paper. 


AND again the market for all elec- 
trical appliances is based on and limited 
not by the population of a@ community 
but by its number of wired homes. 


So when you come to ponder it, 
all these conditions form a com- 
munity of interests that equally in- 
volve all the merchants who han- 
dle anything electrical,~no matter 
what or where their stores may 
be, or what they call themselves. 
Different kinds of merchants may 
approach this class of mérchan- 
dise from different directions. 
They may come up out of dis- 
similar backgrounds. They may 
disagree on many details of both 
policy and. practice. But if they 


Business 


pursue this market, it isn’t long 
before they find themselves estab- 
lished upon merchandising funda- 
mentals that are almost identical, 
and sharing conditions that unes- 
capably surround them all. 


WE were in no wise surprised, 
when our much travel and 
conversation and analysis had re- 
solved for us this simple and quite 
satisfying conclusion. We had ex- 
pected it. 

It is to the service of these com- 
mon interests and this, the com- 
mon purpose of all men who sell 
electrical appliances, that this 
magazine is dedicated. Our task 
is to. bring to the newcomer some 
of the-experience and the matured 
thinking of the old timer and to 
make available to the veterans 
some of the freshness and initia- 
tive of the young recruits. 

And therefore we espouse the 
cause of no bloc. No group in- 
tent on selfish purposes can make 
this magazine the mirror of its 
narrow thinking. We stand for 
the broad interests of this demo- 
cratic electrical community that 
we know so well. We render our 
service to the men now in the ap- 
pliance business, whether they 
come from the power company or 
the department store, whether they 
be electrical or specialty dealers, 
hardware men or merchants from 
any other trade. 


Electrical Merchandising 


A McGraw-Hill Publication 
473 Tenth Avenue, New York City 


sue of “Electrical Merchandising” 
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which are governed by both legal 
and preferential requirements. Not 
only in the product itself, but in 
its method of packing, c are 
demanded by many of the foreign 
markets. The subject is so com- 
plicated that it cannot be treated 
in detail in a brief article; but 
it may be said that foods, as well 
as most other manufactured prod- 
ucts, can be governed in their ex- 
port selling by the experience of 
a large number of successful 
American exporters. According to 
the testimony of the experts of 
the Commerce Department, experi- 
ence shows that in most cases the 
following rules will apply: 

The first consideration should be 
the extent of the demand, and the 
second, the permanency of the de- 
mand. Then, if there is assurance 
that a large first demand promises 
to become a permanent demand, it 
is probable that compliance will be 
profitable. : 

This is illustrated by the experi- 
ence of several American manu- 
facturers of popular cars in Latin 
America. For several years they 
refused to make seven-passenger 
cars because they did not sell them 
in this country. Then one manufac- 
turer discovered that, because of 
local customs, the demand was 
likely to be permanent; he made 
up the seven-passenger car as an 
addition to his line for the Latin 
American market, and he found 
the change highly profitable. 


The Exclusive Jobber 
Plan 


Dover, Onto 


Editor of Painters’ Inx: . 
Being a regular reader of Printers 
Inx I naturally run across many in- 
teresting articles. — 
What I am anxious to get hold of 
now is something with reference to the 
value of exclusive sales arrangement 


between manufacturer and jobber. 
Ray G. Harrison. 


A NUMBER of progressive job- 

bers during recent years have 
sought for some means of over- 
coming one of the greatest handi- 
caps that faces the wholesaler— 
the task of selling a number of 
competing products. The average 
wholesaler knows that he carries a 
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stock of far too many items for 
really economical selling and )ias 
been the first to admit that there is 
justice in the cry of the manufac- 
turer that the jobber does not push 
any single line as it should be 
pushed. 

Because of this situation, several 
national advertisers, working with 
jobbers, have originated the ex- 
clusive control plan. The plan 
works simply. The jobber is given 
the exclusive right in his territory 
to sell a certain line and in return 
promises the manufacturer that he 
will not, at the same time, take on 
a competing line. Thus the jobber 
is tending away from his old posi- 
tion as a middleman for all lines 
of merchandise and is becoming 
more of a selling agent for groups 
of manufacturers. The movement 
is by no means universal but more 
and more jobbers are trying the 
new plan and from all reports find 
it much to their liking. 

The value of such a plan to the 
jobber is quite obvious. Its value 
to the manufacturer is not quite so 
apparent. If the manufacturer can 
make certain that he is getting 
representation among leading job- 
bers with sales forces that actually 
sell and do not just take orders he 
will find that the exclusive jobber 
plan is effective. Otherwise he 
may discover that he has merely 
swapped a horse of doubtful merit 
for another horse of equally doubt- 
ful merit. 

Printers’ Ink has_ published 
several articles on this subject. A 
list of these will be sent upon re- 
quest to interested subscribers.— 
[Ed. Printers’ Inx. 


White Sewing Machine Has 
Gain in Earnings 


The White Sewing Machine Corpo- 
ration, Cleveland, and subsidiaries, re- 
port for the six months ended June 30, 
1927, net profit, after cows, of $824,- 


723. This compares with $658,434 in 
the first half of 1926, and $435,559 
for the same period in 1925. 


Miss H. E. Fisher with 
Miller-Knopf 
Miss Harriet E. Fisher has joine: 
Miller-Knopf, Inc., Columbus, Ohio, as 
an account executive. She was former! 
advertising manager of the Dunn-Taft 
Company, also of Columbus. 
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—and common sense. 


Hanff-Metzger 


Advertising 


Organized 1913 
Paramount Building, Broadway, 43rd and 44th Streets, New York 
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Every Convention Should Have 
an Objective 


Waste of Time, Money and Energy Characterize Most Conventions— 


Some W' 


ays of Eliminating This Waste 


By Herbert P. Sheets 


Secretary-Treasurer, The National Retail Hardware Association 


AM in full accord with much 

of the convention criticism, be- 
cause it has long seemed to me 
that many conventions fail wo- 
fully in their purpose, if they have 
a purpose, and that high costs are 
incurred in their conduct and at- 
tendance without an adequate re- 
turn. 

With the very great increase 
in the number of organizations of 
various kinds during the last few 
years, conventions seem to be taken 
as a sort of matter of course, 
and often are apparently held for 
little better reason than that it is 
the recognized thing to do. Not 
only are conventions held as a 
matter of course, but people 
attend largely through force of 
habit, without much thought of re- 
ceiving very great benefit or con- 
tributing to the benefit of others. 

But unless a convention is pro- 
ductive directly for its particular 
industry, and indirectly for the 
_— it has little or no excuse 
or , 
I have always conceived that a 
convention ought to have a well- 
defined objective and an equally 
well-defined plan to attain. that 
objective. Far too much conven- 
tion planning fails in both these 
essentials, with the result -that 
there is vast waste of both time 
and money. 

Entirely too much time and 
thought are usually given to rec- 
reation and entertainment. Side 
issues of all kinds are permitted 
to take the time that should be 
given to the convention sessions. 
Traveling 500 or 1,000 miles to 
play eighteen holes of golf or at- 

a couple of shows is de- 
cde expensive, but the crav- 
~ or such pastimes seems to 

a great many convention 
followers. 

The waste of time so charac- 
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teristic of many conventions jn 
their conduct as well as in ‘heir 
auxiliary features, is little short 
of appalling. Away from home the 
majority of men seem to throw 
off their regular habits and clothe 
themselves with new ones. 

At home they find no difficulty 
whatever in getting to their work 
at 8:30 or 9:00 o’clock, but few 
of them are able to be present at 
9:30 or 10:00 o'clock convention 
openings. And after they do ram- 
ble in half an hour or so later, 
they often become so weary with 
the proceedings that they feel they 
must leave before adjournment. 
Frequently I find myself wonder- 
ing why such men go to conven- 
tions at all. 


LATE ARRIVING CONVENTION 
OFFICIALS 


But waste of time by organiza- 
tion officers through failure to 
open the sessions at the scheduled 
hour, failing to keep the program 
moving in orderly fashion and to 
adjourn at the proper time is 
even less excusable. If a conven- 
tion is worth holding it is worth 
conducting in a businesslike way, 
with specific hours, and in keep- 
ing with a pre-determined sched- 
ule. Few things “get my goat” 
quite so much as convention off- 
cers wandering onto the platform 
twenty or thirty minutes after the 
time which has been set for the 
session to start. 

In recent years we have talked 
a lot about eliminating industrial 
and commercial waste, and much 
of value has been accomplished. 
Now it seems to me that it is not 
_— to recommend that some- 
thing should be done to eliminate 
the convention waste which has 
shown some indications of becom- 
ing the greatest of all. 

As to the eight suggestions which 
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Our business has 
SAYS 
Charles H. Scholle, President 
Scholle Furniture Company 


N 1871—the year of the Chicago fire— Jacob C. 
Wirts and Henr+ Scholle set up in the furniture 
business in Chicago. 

It was when many merchants were letting ‘‘the buyer 
beware.”’ A few far-sighted ones were seeing the value 
of winning customer good will. They founded houses, 
several of which are business giants today. ' 

Scholle and Wirts cast in their lot with the merchants 
who built upon satisfaction to the cust and they ad- 
hered to this policy rigidly. 

The policy succeeded and the business prospered. 
Wirts, Scholle, and their successors in the business 
advertised. But the advertisements, until 15 years ago, 
were conventional offers of merchandise, and didn’t 
say much about Scholle ideals of fair dealing. Scholle’s 
let actions alone speak for that aspect of the business. \ 

In 1912 Scholle’s changed their advertising policy. 
Space was used stressing their jdcal of customer sat- 
isfaction. And to carry this new type of message 
Scholle’s decided to rely largely upon The Tribune. 

The results were a striking example of what good 
advertising, placed in the right medium, can do. 

Within two years the busi had doubled. Scholle’s 
continued to advertise customer satisfaction, and in 
two years more the 1912 volume had doubled again. 

But even that second upward surge didn’t exhaust 
the power of advertising. The business has doubled its 
1912 volume every two years since, now being 7; times 
what it was in 1912! And this amazing growth was 
achieved after forty-one years of merchandising. y, 


Reprinted from 
The Chicago Tribune #0 
August 2, 1927 
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increased 650%” r 


In 1912 Scholle appointed 
Williams & Cunnyngham 









_= agency helped formulate 
the new policies responsible for 
the amazing growth of this old and 
substantial business. There was no 
increase of appropriation; nor in 
the size of the units employed. The 
only difference was in the copy—in 
what was said about the business 
and its merchandise. 

Perhaps a similar change is what 
your business needs. 

Our intimate and continuous 
contact with this and other distin- 
guished retail accounts gives us a 
first-hand knowledge of resale 
problems which has proved of 
great value to many of the national 
advertisers whom we serve. 


Williams & Cu 


Whose business is the Study and 
execution of good advertising 


Chicago Cincinnati 


Philadelphia Wey Rockford 
> 
2 
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were made in Printers’ INK re- 
—, 

. Whoever has br. Bae pro- 
isd preparation, whe’ com- 
mittee or individual, should think 
through and plan well into the 
future. Unless there is continuity 
of thought there can be no orderly 
sequence of convention programs 
and much of their potential value 
will be lost. Programs, subject 
matter and treatment should be de- 
signed for logical sequence rather 
than the haphazard fashion by 
which one program may bear little 
— = those which have 
preced rograms of the 
Nstional” Retail 1 Hardware Asso- 
ciation illustrate this idea: 1923, 
“Distribution Costs”; 1924, “Re- 
tail Efficiency”; 1925, “The Hard- 
ware Retailer’s Obligation” ; 1926, 
“The Future of Retailing” : 1927, 
“Better Merchandising.” It will 
be seen that each of these themes 
follows those preceding in orderly 
succession, 

2. For annual conventions, meet- 
ings of the program committee 
with monthly frequency are un- 
necessary. Even with the very 
best personnel, committee mem- 
bers, chiefly intent on their indi- 
vidual affairs, are not going to 
give the program the consistent 
thought to justify such frequent 
conference. 

3. The major theme should be 
determined first, then properly 
sub-divided to fit the number of 
sessions desired—or, more impor- 
tant, » cover completely the ma- 
jor theme, with the number of 
sessions adjusted to theme neces- 
sity. Speakers should be selected 
for their ability to present a de- 
termined subject. There is little 
of value in fitting the subject to 
a speaker. As you say, there are 
many speakers who “listen” well 
without saying much of value. 

4. The program committee 
should be composed of men of 
broad vision, with an understand- 
ing of the problems of the indus- 
try. Many otherwise good busi- 


*“The Weak Spot in omy oe 
ily ba 1927, page 177. 

= on’ Chairmen .’ Make Sie 
a Convention,” Aug. an 
“Taking the Bunk sa Benbest 
of Conventions,” Aug. 11, page 97. 
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ness men so concentrate upon their 
own individual problems that they 
have little grasp of the broader 
views of these problems as they 
affect the entire industry. 

5. The subject matter for each 
speaker should be carefully out- 
lined so as to co-ordinate with the 
other topics, that the program in 
its entirety will involve a complete 
discussion of all phases of the ma- 
jor theme. Without such outlin- 
ing and co-ordination of the divi- 
sional subjects, the several talks 
may be developed along such dif- 
ferent lines as to have little com- 
mon focus on the chief objective. 

6. Of course each _ speaker 
should be told the time allotted to 
him, and then the convention man- 
agers should play fair with him 
by starting the sessions on time 
and working in clock-like fashion 
so that each speaker can be in- 
troduced at the scheduled time 
to present his talk without un- 
necessary hurry or overlapping of 
the time of the speaker to follow. 

7. Your suggestion that the pro- 
gram committee work in co-oper- 
ation with the business papers 
seems so logical that comment is 
unnecessary. 

8. Undoubtedly the committee in 
charge of a convention program 
built upon the lines indicated 
would like to have the right to 
edit speeches, but such a course 
not only involves problems but 
rather grave responsibilities. Pre- 
sumably a s er is chosen for 
his special ability resulting from 
experience or study to discuss a 
particular subject better than any- 
one else. The convention should 
have the benefit of this experience 
or study without abridgement by 
someone perhaps less qualified. 
But of course this suggestion re- 
lates to the basic material itself, 
and I am in full accord with the 
idea of cutting out of every speech 
all the needless jokes and near 
jokes, the labored prologs, apol- 
ogies and other explanations with 
which a great many speakers 
waste a lot of time. 


Alden Byers, recently with The 
Mellen —"o Honolulu, advertising 


agency, =, joined the. Mercantile 
rinting vertisi Company, 
Seattle, Wash. _ P 
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E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 
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St. Louis 
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Effective September 1, 1927 


The Southern Ruralist, established 
1893, serves every interest of the 
farm home with over 430,000 net 
paid circulation. 
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tion without re- 
gard to hours of 
readership is like 
payimg for electric 
current on the basis 
of the number of out- 
lets in the house. 


HE charge the meter registers corresponds 
to the number of bulbs that are lighted and 
the length of time they are lit. 


Measured by kilowatt hours, College Humor offers 


you super-power circulation—that is transmitted 


from the original source many, many times. 


A self-starting medium, College Humor: read each 
month by dynamic youth and his sisters and his 
cousins and his fraternity brothers, until the very 
covers are off and the time has come around again 
for the latest issue. 


No one can compute the total number of readers of 
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Vorks Electrically a 
By the Kilowatt Hours 














a complete edition of College 
Humor — nor the complete 
period of time consumed by 
each reader on it. All of our 
studies show figures too in- 
credible to publish. 













But this we do know: That 
College Humor offers you 
supreme action value—in the 












buying urge of collegiate 
youth for the things of its desire — and in its 
enthusiasm for this, its outstandingly favorite 
magazine. 








@llegeHumor 


B. F. Provanpre, Advertising Director, 1050 No. LaSalle St., Chicago 






C. W. Fuuier, Associate Advertising Director, 250 Park Avenue, New York 
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The Way to Start a Piece of Copy 
Is to Start 


Gazing Up at the Ceiling Will Not Help Greatly to Capture Inspiration 


By Richard Surrey 


you have seen them—these pale 
young men. They loll indo- 
lently in horizontal attitudes all 
over the desks of agency copy de- 
partments. Their faces wear a 
completely vacuous expression. 
Within, their minds are deliber- 
ately swept and garnished in prep- 
aration for the ecstatic moment of 
inspiration. In this carefully gen- 
erated vacuum the electrifying 
spark is expected any moment to 
galvanize them into frantic pro- 
duction. A close observer, deeply 
interested in the semi-mystical 
rites of these devotees of an un- 
seen goddess, may on occasion see 
the frail lips of these young men 
moving ever so slightly. With the 
aid of a microphone he might even 
detect the words which every now 
and then, in a hushed and holy 
whisper, float upward in the 
closeted air. 

“O Muse,” these pale young men 
are saying, “O Muse, come hither !” 

And anon—for anon denotes any 
long-protracted period of time— 
the sprawled legs and arms will 
suddenly be gathered up; dank hair 
will be swept with a magnificent 
gesture from suddenly determined 
brows; delicate and tapering fin- 
gers will grasp with iron resolu- 
tion the six-sided, tinted, exqui- 
sitely pointed pencils that ever lay 
in readiness; and the young men 
begin. They start.. They com- 
mence. They are off. 

They are not, you see, lacking 
in seriousness. They err—if they 
err—precisely on the side of seri- 
ousness. They comprise — within 
the body of advertising—a little 
group of serious thinkers. And 
for that reason they are hard to 
handle ‘by anyone whose ideas 
about the production of copy are 
less mystical than their own. 

They are like the clerk employed 
by Mr. Grewgious in Dickens’ 
“Edwin Drood.” Mr. Grewgious’ 
clerk had written a tragedy; but 


Mr. Grewgious himself had never 
written a tragedy. It was natural, 
therefore, that Mr. Grewgious 
should feel inferior and embar- 
rassed whenever it became neces- 
sary for him, even in deep humility 
and with utmost delicacy, to re- 
quest his clerk to do some specific 
task about the office. 

Many employers are afflicted 
with the Grewgious complex in 
dealing with these pale young men 
who have majored in philosophy 
or have written sardonic playlets. 
But, at last—at last, as the young 
men themselves are fond of writ- 
ing—the way of the employer has 
been made easy. Professor John 
Livingston Lowes has written a 
a that these young men will 
read, 


WHY THEY WILL READ IT 


They will read it in the first 
place, (1) because it is written 
by a professor; and they will read 
it in the second place, (2) because 
the publisher’s blurb quotes such 
adjectives as “profound,” “monv- 
mental,” “all-embracing,” “a piece 
of productive scholarship,” etc.; 
and they will read it in the third 
place, (3) because it is all about 
Coleridge; the great English poet, 
Coleridge ; the poet above all others 
who leaned on Inspiration (with 
a capital “I”); the poet above all 
others whose dream-states and 
flights of fancy have themselves 
become the Inspiration (again with 
a capital “I’’) for this very school, 
this very young school of very 
serious: thinkers. 

And once they have read it they 
are sunk! Completely and with- 
out a trace! For Professor Lowes 
in this book—“The Road to Xan- 
adu”—has cruelly and calculatingly 
drawn the mystic veil that so long 
has shrouded the poetry of Cole- 
ridge. By traversing the same 
ground as Coleridge in his read- 
ing, Mr. Lowes has discovered the 
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The Only A. B. C. Publication in its Field 


THE MARKET.—The pulp and paper industries of North America 
represent invested capital exceeding $1,000,000,000 and are among the 
most stable of all industries. These industries provide a profitable and 
constant market for every type of industrial equipment. Most plants 
are operated 24 hours daily every business day. Purchases are decided 
by company executives, engineers, mill superintendents and managers. 


THE PUBLICATION.—The Paper Trade Journal is a technical and 
educational publication issued every week. It has an editorial staff of 
recognized standing in power and engineering circles, with editorial 
representatives in every important pulp and paper center. The editorial 
policy is entirely constructive, all articles being authoritative and prac- 
tical. The subscribers are largely voluntary and over 90 per cent 
renew annually. It is read by plant executives, company officials, 
managers, engineers, superintendents—a following of high intelligence, 
of trained minds, with the influence and power to purchase. The 
Paper Trade Journal enables advertisers to reach every potential 
buyer in these industries throwgh the one medium, 
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That the-PAPER TRADE 


roof JOURNAL Dominates the Field on 
COVERAGE and PREFERENCE. 


The following is a summary of an independent and unbiased investigation among 
company officers, general managers, superintendents, mill engineers, technical men, 
purchasing @ etc., of the pulp and paper industries, conducted by J. K. 
Lasser, Certified blic Accountant: 


ANALYSIS OF COVERAGE 


Answers to the 
Answers to the Question : 
Question : “If You Do Not 
“To What Total of Both 
Growps 


Trade Papers 
Do You 
Subscribe?” 





TITLES OF 
REPORTING 
OFFICIALS 


Journal 
Paper 
Industry 
Trade 
Journal 


Paper 
Trade 


rations, Sole Pro- 
prietors or Part- 
ners of a Business 
Jice-presidents of 
Corporations ..... 
reasurers of Corpo- 


ae 
MOO m 2 2 


asoSes & 8 SZ 


urchasing A, 
Miscellaneous 
tives 
Query Answered by 
a Concern in Be- 
half of All Execu- 
tives, or Instances 
in Which no Title 
was Stated Upon 
the Questionnaire.| 33 | 28 13 1 29 13 21 
354 253 


nr 
ron 


$1 19 385 272 274 
‘ 89.82% 63.10% 63.57% 
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% OF COVERAGE 
SUMMARY: OF ANALYSIS OF PREFERENCES 


(Resulting from Replies Received from Above-Listed Classes in response to: 
Question 1I—“Upon what trade paper do you rely for the most definite and authori- 
tative technical information concerning the Industry?” and Question 2—‘‘What 
trade paper, in your opinion, contains the most serviceable information of the condi- 
tion of the trade, its Markets, its Personnel and General News of the Industry?’’) 
PAPER Paper Mill & 
Number TRADE Paper Wood Pulp 
Answering JOURNAL Industry News 
1.—Preferred for Best Technical 
Information * 390 62.74% 26.45 % 10.81% 
2.—Preferred for Best Informa- 
tion Concerning Condition 


of Trade, Markets, Per- 
sonnel and General News.. 378 65.74% 14.55% 19.71% 


Copies of the Complete Investigation will be supplied to any 
prospective advertiser or recognized agency upon request. 


EAST 39th STREET NEW YORK 
CHICAGO—123 West Madison Street 
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real “inspiration” of many of the 
similes, the tropes, the ideas, the 
fancies, which when fused in the 
poet’s brain, became the stuff of 
“The Ancient Mariner” and “Kubla 
Khan.” One reviewer of the book 
says: 


It is hardly too much to say that 
the origin of everything has been de- 
termined—the wedding guest, the loud 
bassoon, the albatross, the lar ice, 
the equatorial sun, the rotting deep, 
the skeleton ship, Death and Life-in- 
Death, the hidden brook, the journeying 
moon with a star astray in her nether 
tip, the writhing sea-snakes, the water 
burning like a witch’s oils, the noises 
in a swound, the splitting icebergs. 
Most of the details are lying in the 
dust of those fine old “Voyages” of 
the sixteenth, seventeenth, and _ eigh- 
teenth centuries, of which Coleridge 
had been, from boyhood, an ardent 

He had, roughly, “read them 

It has been known from the be- 
ganing, that “The Ancient Mariner’ 
erived in ye from Sn ge George 
Shelvock’s “Voyage "Round the World,” 
but to his influence must now be added 
that of Dampier, Hawkins, Cook, Bruce, 
Bartram, Bourzes, Falconer, and scores 
of others. 


Do not mistake me about this 
book, or about the matter of Cole- 
ridge’s processes of creation. The 
book is indeed a scholarly work, 
and Coleridge was not any less a 
poet because he derived so much 
from his prodigious memory of 
past, discursive reading. Neither 
was Shakespeare any less because 
he derived his plots from old 
manuscripts and histories. 

In an excellent review of Mr. 
Lowes’ book, Chauncy B. Tinker 
has this to say about the real func- 
tion of Inspiration: 


The = endowment of the poet 
e 


as of inter, then, is “the seeing 
eye,” or “the falcon eye,” as Professor 
Lowes in his new book has it; for it 
is from his perceptive power that a 
stream of radiant images is constantly 
ured into the hidden storehouse of 
is memories. These are the chaotic 
stuff on which the Muse is to operate, 
as the Spirit of God moved on the face 
of the waters. For artists do not work 
in vacuo. Scene or model or recollec- 
tion they must have before the eye or 
eye of the mind. It is, as Mr. 
Lowes insists, a ludicrous mistake to 
fancy that the Shaping Spirit creates 
“in some thaumaturgic fashion out of 
nothing its visionary world.” 

Now if our pleasure in a work of 
art is to rise above a mere naive 
wonder at it, there must be profit and, 
for that matter, a subtler wonder, in 
learning some of the stages in the 
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process by which it came to be. Ruskin, 
it is said, visited many of the spots 
where Turner had painted, and 
himself to sketch the very scen- 
had met the eye of the master, not 
that he might find other beauties there, 
but simply to come to a fuller realizg. 
tion of the genius of the painter. So 
also the examination of the raw stuf 
out of which a great poem has been 
fashioned almost invariably increases 
one’s admiration and even one’s rever- 
ence for it. 


This is what the pale young In- 
spiration-seekers need to learn— 
that Inspiration consists in the 
fusing not in the gathering of the 
materials for a poem or a piece 
of copy. 

Inspiration is something that 
comes at the end, not at the be- 
ginning of production. 

But because poets have always 
apostrophized the muses at the be- 
ginning of their poems there has 
arisen this notion that somehow 
out of the abstract air may be 
caught the fleeting form of a 
“creation” wandering about, wait- 
ing to be “created.” 

Not long ago, I was talking to 
a friend of mine who can be con- 
sidered, on two counts, a successful 
novelist. The literary quality of 
his books is praised by the best 
critics, while at the same time they 
enjoy large. sales. His last two 
novels have been contracted for 
in advance both by a book pub- 
lisher and by a magazine editor for 
serial purposes. 

He permitted me to put him 
through a sort of third degree as 
to his method of constructing a 
novel. “I suppose,” I began, “that 
you have to get some sort of ‘in- 
spiration’ before the thing begins 
to move?” 

This is always a safe and diplo- 
matic question to ask of novelists. 
If they rely on what they call 
inspiration they are flattered to 
think that you recognize it in their 
work. If they do not rely on 
inspiration it gives them a great 
chance to rap the fellows who do. 

To my surprise, this chap pro- 
ceeded to formulate very efficiently 
for me his method of attacking a 
new novel. 

“There is only one way to start 
anything,” he declared, “and that 
is to start! There are only a few 
main themes that a novelist can 
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use, anyway, so why waste time 
waiting for an inspiration that is 
bound to attach itself somehow 
to the few accessible themes that 
exist? There is the triangle, 
there is mother love, is _ 
parental pride, and so on. Where- 
ever you think you get your in- 
spiration, you always end with one 
of these main human themes. So 
why not start with one of them? 
The way to start is to start! 

“All right. I decide on the 
main theme, and that immediately 
suggests the main characters. Some 
fellows, I suppose, would wait for 
inspiration to suggest the kind of 
characters they should use. But, 
after all, there are only a few 
principal types that you can use. 
Wherever you get ‘em they fall 
into these main types. So instead 
of waiting for them to turn up 
I go out and look for them.” 

This particular chap, although 
he lives in New York, writes 
mostly of farm and small-town 
life, because that was where he 
was brought up. When his theme 
is clear in his mind, he goes out 
and spends some time in the coun- 
try, observing the kind of people 
he wants to depict. He doesn’t 
wait for something in the nature 
of inspiration to overtake him. He 
starts somewhere. He starts do- 
ing something about: the job he 
has undertaken. And, confronted 
by the kind of people who fit into 
his scheme, they themselves start 
the plot moving in greater detail 
in his mind. 

“Then,” he continued, “when I’m 
all set, I don’t make an elaborate 
synopsis. The plot of a novel can 
easily be typed on a single page. 
I do that, and then I begin my 
first rough draft. The way to 
start is to start! The characters 
begin to move and talk. I haven't 
imposed their characteristics on 
them too rigidly in advance. The 
moment they get into action or 
conversation—the moment they 
start doing something—they come 
alive!” 

It is interesting to note that this 
writer has three st ‘that help 
him get started—selection of theme, 
observation of character, quick 
rough draft. These provide him 
with three swift releases to action. 
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And it is important to point out 
that the resulting novels are no 
worse than the so-called inspira- 
tional type, but rather better. 
Both, in the end, must make use 
of the same kind of materials, 


~ whether they select them consci- 


ously and organize them logically, 
or whether they “present” them- 
selves mystically and arrange them- 
selves subconsciously. 

Still on the quest for opinions 
as to the value of inspiration. in 
writing I dropped in on another 
friend who was formerly a teacher 
of the technique of the novel in 
a large university. 


ART COMES FROM THE INSIDE 


“Art,” said he, “is not life. It 
doesn’t come from outside. It 
comes from inside. If you wait 
till the objective world inspires 
you, you will find that what is 
started is something already inside 
you. A piece of music, a face, a 
moonlit mountainside—these may 
inspire you—but what they awaken 
is already within, for every human 
being in some degree possesses ex- 
perience of all the emotions. 

“If you choose, then, deliberately, 
the kind of emotional experience 
you want to convey, your next 
task is to select the most efféctive 
means of conveying that experi- 
ence. Then is the time to go to 
nature, to objective experience, and 
select the means, the incidents, the 
characters. For whether you claim 
to get your inspiration from within 
or above, or whether you exercise 
intellectual analysis in picking the 
exactly suitable situation, character, . 
or incident, the end result is the 
same—you deal with human be- 
ings, human situations, and words 
common to all. Shakespeare ex- 
ercised little care in the selection 
of his starting point. Usually he 
borrowed a plot from somebody 
else. It was what he did with 
it after he started that counts.” 

Following this harangue I did 
some scouting among actual writ- 
ers of advertisements and collected 
many instances in support of my 
friend’s theory that “the way to 
start is to start!” 

One man keeps a notebook in 
his pocket and a pad on his desk 
and continually jots down any- 
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AN A. B.C. PUBLICATION 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
PUBLISHED TWICE A MONTH 


Leadership Retained for Over 23 Years now more 


pronounced than ever. 


The Motor Boat Already great in volume, the purchas- 
Field ing power of this field is incr asing 

- steadily and rapidly as the public 
turns more and more to motor boats for recreation, free from con- 
gestion, of highways, traffic annoyances and that opens new channels 
for pleasure. 


Successful Sales Poli- Methods of marketing in this industry 
cies are similar to those of other auto- 


motive branches. More than 90 per 
cent of the sales in this field are made through local boat yards, local 
marine supply and engine dealers. These establishments influence the 
market and must be included in any successful sales plan. 


Some of the Products Among the products consumed in 
Consumed— large quantities are: Paints and var- 
nishes, lubricants, rope, hardware, 


storage batteries and dry cells, upholstery, floor-coverings, plumbing 
specialties, magnetos, binoculars, fire extinguishers, electrical re- 
frigerators, flags, furniture, electric horns, carburetors, spark plugs, 
lumber, plyboard, piping, nautical instruments, polishes, pumps, search- 
lights, stoves, electrical fittings, tanks, tools, radios, cameras, sports 
apparel, fishing tackle, food stuffs. 


Why “Motor Boat” Is_ As the only boating publication issued 


Best = more often than once a_ month, 
the Adv MOTOR BOAT is now and long 


Medium— has been the most widely read 
among the trade, who depend upon it for the news and technical 
information of their industry. Hence MOTOR BOAT has greatest 
influence among those who control more than 90 per cent of the 
sales in this field. 


The Essential Publication of the Motor Boat Field 


FOR RATES AND OTHER INFORMATION APPLY 


MOTOR BOAT PUBLISHING CO., Inc 


Publishers also of MOTOR BOAT TRADE DIRECTORY (Annual, October) 
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An Independent and Unbiased 


‘ 
Investigation Places MOTOR 
ITS BOAT-First on COVERAGE 
and PREFERENCE. 


The following is a summary of an investigation among boat builders, 
naval architects, engine manufacturers, engine dealers, and marine 
supply dealers conducted by J. K. Lasser, Certified Public Accountant. 





SUMMARY OF COVERAGES AND PREFERENCES 


THE COVERAGES 


Which Papers do you 

read (i.e., those readers 

rchas- who obtain their copies 

: of the publications 

asing through sources other 

public than subscriptions and 

con- newsstand purchases) ? 

innels la. Which papers, do you 
subscribe for? 

Which papers do you 

buy on the newsstand? 


Boating 
Yachting 


Motor 


lustry 
auto- 


lonal THE PREFER 


e the 


Standing on Coverage.... 


prj * 


. Which papers do you 
prefer for the best tech- 
nical, mechanical and 
design information? ... 

3. Which do you prefer 
for news and special 
articles? 

. Which do you prefer 
for information of the 
trade, its personnel and 
its markets? 

Which do you prefer 
for the best racing 
nformation ? 
Which do you look at 
- for the advertisements 
sue of motors, equipment 
nth, nd supplies you re- 
long quire? 
read 
ical 


Power 
Boating 


= 
ts 
z? 
am 


% Yachting 


— 
te 
i) 
> 
NS 


w 
o 
wn 
“ 


; Which do you prefer 

itest for advertisements of 

the secondhand boats, equip- 
ment, etc 4 404 


ling on Preference. . 5 3115 





‘opies of the Complete Investigation supplied to any prospec- 
tive advertiser or recognized Agency upon request. 


0 EAST 39th STREET NEW YORK 
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thing that comes into his mind 
that may make a possible copy 
angle for one of his clients. He 
is the kind of man whose mind 
runs to ideas. He doesn’t ask 
himself if they are any good. That 
might stop their flow. He jots 
them down and gets rid of them, 
so to speak, leaving his mind free 
for others to find their way in. 
And he doesn’t work them out 
too far when they first present 
themselves. The result is that his 
mind is constantly free and re- 
ceptive to impressions, to mem- 
ories, and to combinations of im- 
pressions and memories (concepts) 
many of them quite trivial. 

After accumulating a flock of 
ideas he co-ordinates his notes, 
classifies what he has got, begins 
a process of elimination, and ar- 
rives very quickly at the best idea 
or starting point. 

This method is very like the one 
used by a successful amateur por- 
trait photographer I know. He 
doesn’t wait until he has got you 
in the right mood and position. 
You just sit in a chair and he 
starts to: click. You talk, take 
different positions, shift your limbs 
about. very now and then he 
asks you to “hold that a moment,” 
changes plates, and goes on talk- 
ing. Gradually you get used to 
the camera and the click and the 
occasional interruption while you 
“hold that,” and during an hour 
or so, which is like an evening’s 
extended chat, your consciousness 
of the camera is dissipated, and 
out of the two dozen or more plates 
exposed, he gets one or two that 
are supremely natural. 

Another copy man I know uses 
a system that is almost the re- 
verse of this, and yet it provides 
him with an immediate starting 
point. 

When a copy task presents itself 
he doesn’t try to start at the actual 
writing, he doesn’t make notes of 
alternative ideas, nor does he wait 
for inspiration. 

He begins to break up the prob- 
lem into little problems! 

And he does this on paper! 

He starts writing, but his writ- 
ing is first a series of divisions or 
subheads. By so doing, he divides 


and arranges the problem in the 
proper order of its component 
parts or steps, and after covering 
a few small sheets of paper with 
successive re-arrangements he at 
last reaches a synopsis or outline 
which presents to him the one 
logical starting point for his copy. 
Then he starts—knowing exactly 
where he is going! 

An agency man of my acquain- 
tance makes a practice, whenever 
possible, of visiting the client's 
plant for a “look around.” He 
may not see anything particularly 
stimulating or suggestive, but it 
gets him into the atmosphere of 
the proposition he has to write 
about and gets him started think- 
ing about it practically—instead of 
in the air above his office desk. 

Another man frequently goes 
out and looks at or buys the prod- 
uct he is to write about, in a store, 
where it is for sale. This sight or 
handling of the product at the 
point of sale provides the kind of 
starting point that is particularly 
stimulating for him. 


IDEAS SPROUT FROM TALK 


Another agency copy writer has 
formed the habit—which has become 
a sort of tradition around the office 
in which he works—of bothering 
everybody in the agency, from the 
chief down to the office boy, by 
talking to them about the product 
in which he is immediately inter- 
ested. It is not so much that he 
expects them to give him a red 
hot idea, but for him “talk” is 
the soil in which his ideas sprout 
best. Usually, after a few min- 
utes conversation, even of the most 
haphazard kind, provided it deals 
with the proposition ahead of him, 
he is able to get started with a 
minimum of mental cranking. 

A New York copy chief holds 
the view that blank paper causes 
more waste time in the average 
copy department than any other 
factor. “It hypnotizes you,” he de- 
clares, “just as a camera does, or 
a microphone.” 

“Get rid of the self-conscious- 
ness that white paper gives you,” 
he advises his copy cubs, “by cov- 
ering it with—anything! Write 
something, at once, even though it 
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If Rip V. W. €ame Back 


F Rip started his slumbers today and came 

back two decades hence, he would see 
many Ing-Rich signs, erected today, out- 
lasting the structures on which they were 
installed. : 
Made of porcelain enamel, fused into steel 
at a temperature of 1800°, Ing-Rich signs 
will endure for years. .The guarantee gives 
ten years as a minimum—some signs have 
already been in use over twenty years and 
have not faded or tarnished. 


The small initial cost pro-rated over the life 
of the sign makes this the most economical 
type of advertising you can employ. May 
we not show you, by designing a special sign, 
just how your message will look in this long- 
wearing material. A word from you wi 
bring it without obligation on your part. 


INGRAM-RICHARDSON MANUFACTURING CO, 
General Offices: BEAVER FALLS, PA. 


ING-RICH SIGNS 
Fadeless Publicity in Everlasting Porcelain 
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John Cotton Dana 


head of Newark Library 
which operates the first 
library building in 
America devoted to 
business data only. 


This man knows what the 


business man reads: 





OHN COTTON DANA, 
J head of the Newark 

library, knows that the 
modern business man is a 
reader and thinker. 











§ He knows, very well in- 
deed, that the management 
of modern business is passing 
surely and rapidly into the 
hands of men and women 
who make a study of business 
—and of their own business. 


For Mr. Dana’s prestige 
among advertising men and 
others interested in business 
research, as one of the men 
who have done most to en- 
courage the centralization 
and compilation of business 
data, is evidence to that effect. 


§ The first library building in 
the United States devoted 
wholly to business data and 
literature, operated as a 
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branch of the Newark Public 


Library, is a monument to 
the success of his ideas. 


4 Hundreds of other progres- 


sive communities are giving 
similar attention to the or- 
ganization of business men’s 
library facilities. Altogether 
we have a picture of alert 
business communities 
throughout the country, 
tremendously interested in 
the science and literature of 
business and eager readers of 
the business and professional 
journals of their own par- 
ticular calling. 


§ That is why the character 
and function of the business 
and professional paper has 
been so completely changed 
in recent years. The business 
and professional paper of to- 
day is eagerly followed by 
its readers because it is not 
only the source of the latest 
and most up-to-date infor- 
mation as to the technique 
of its particular line; but 

cause it is also the leader of 
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What Business 
Men Ask About 


Today 


Window displays. Fore- 
casts of trade conditions. 
Data on nnel manage- 
ment. Marketing Methods. 
Costs. Credits. Advertis- 
ing Quotas. Sales Quotas. 
ce Methods. Invest- 
ment Service. Exchange 
Rates. Statistics. Prices. 
Studies of Overhead. En- 
gineering Data. New ap- 
liances. Professional Data. 
nventions. 

These are typical questions 
asked of Newark business 
library —indicating trend 


of thought among business 
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the progressive moveinents 
in its field. 


§ The ABP is an Association 
of 126 such business and pro- 
fessional publications—each 
conspicuous for leadership— 
and the chosen vehicle for 
the progressive advertising 
to its field. 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, INC. 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 





The A. B. P. is a non-profit organization whose m: 


working code of practice i oath ake 
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be the worst kind of drivel. Start 
writing, start covering the white 
space, and soon the writing will 
feel more natural, and eventually 
you will discover a real starting 
point. Then tear up your scribble 
and go to it.” 

One of the copy men in this 
agency has taken the lesson so 
much to heart that he deliberately 
looks around for a piece of paper 
that has already been written on, 
for the beginnings of his trial shots. 
If he can’t find any he sticks a 
blank sheet into his typewriter 
and writes rapidly across it—“Now 
is the time for all good men to 
come to the aid of their party”— 
just to have something on it, 
something started, to destroy the 
hypnotic effect of the white. 

These are just some random 
methods of getting started at a 
copy job. The best thing for each 
writer is to roll his own method, 
remembering the essential of the 
process, namely, that the way to 
start is to start! 


Retail Jewelers 


Need to Step Up Their 
Advertising 


HERE was once a time when 

jewelry was sold by jewelers 
exclusively. But no more. Today 
the jeweler finds himself in com- 
petition with the hardware store, 
the druggist, the department store 
and nearly every other kind of 
merchant. This means that his 
entire scheme of merchandising 
must be revolutionized if he is to 
survive. Advertising must play 
an important role in this advance- 
ment. 

This is the gist of an address 
by Prof. Henry A. Burd, of the 
University of Washington, before 
the fifteenth annual convention 
last week at Seattle of the Wash- 
ington Retail Jewelers’ Associa- 


tion. 

W. J. Hindley, secretary of the 
association, analyzed this situation 
from a different angle, declaring 
that it isn’t the outside competi- 
tion that is hurting the jewelry 
business, but the lack of creative 
selling on the part of the jewelers 


INK 


themselves. “Manufacturers, with 
their mass production, must get 
distribution, if not through the 
jewelers, then through any other 
available trade channel,” he de- 
clared. “These ‘other channels’ 
such as department stores and 
drug stores, have taken very little 
business away from the jewelers, 
but have created new markets— 
a larger demand for jewelry 
among their own customers.” 

To meet this condition the jew- 
elers must adopt more aggressive 
merchandising methods including 
an advertising program more com- 
prehensive than heretofore. This 
was emphasized in a round-table 
discussion on the topic, “Is jew- 
elry advertising keeping pace with 
the times ?” 

It was pointed out that most 
jewelry advertising consisted of 
price appeal, easy credit and a too 
free use of the word “guarantee.” 
This is educating the public in a 
wrong direction, it was said. They 
are taught to expect too much, 
more than the dealer can give and 
maintain a comfortable net profit. 

The keynote of jewelry adver- 
tising should be, “All jewelry 
eventually comes to the jeweler 
(for service); why not buy it 
from him in the first place?” This 
was the consensus of opinion of 
the 150 delegates gathered at the 
convention. It was predicted that 
this appeal would strike a respon- 
sive chord with the buying pub- 
lic, which has been taught that 
specialization is the strength of 
modern business, both large and 
small. 

Washington jewelers expect to 
make greater efforts during the 
coming year to cash in on their 
specialized service by exploiting it 
through the printed page. 
convention adopted a_ resolution 
approving this type of advertising, 
and instructing its executive com- 
mittee to select a suitable prize 
to be awarded to the member of 
the association who originates the 
best institutional advertising cam- 
paign along this line. 


The Boyer International Laboratories, 
Chicago, manufacturer of toilet prep- 
arations, has appointed the Quinlin Ad- 
vertising Company, Chicago, to direct 
its advertising account. 
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Hunting His Market from Door 
to Door 


This Myrmecologist Thought the Farmer Was His Logical Customer and 
Discovered That It Was the Housewife 


By James 


(iS upon a time, there was 
a small boy. His name was 
Harry McSpadden. As soon as 
he could toddle, he found a strange 
interest in bugs. He loved to 
watch the butterflies and the bees, 
the beetles and the worms. Most 
of all, he loved to watch the ants. 
Nothing would cure him of this 
passion. 

And so he grew up a myrme- 
cologist, which is a specialist in 
the department of ants in the vast 
universe of the insects. 

Time passed. He taught bugs 
to students, and sttidied bugs him- 
self and was happy in the college 
work that permitted him to con- 
centrate on ants. 

Suddenly, while-he was engaged 
at Berkeley the Argentine ant 
sprang upon the great agricultural 
industries of California, and it be- 
came urgently necessary to find a 
way to combat it. Among the 
entomologists who attacked the 
problem was Harry McSpadden. 

And for dramatic «values, he 
should have emerged triumphant, 
holding aloft the first Argentine 
ant “dope,” saving the oranges and 
the prunes. 

Alas! our hero failed. He was 
beaten to it by Uncle Sam. The 
United States Department of Ag- 
riculture published a formula for 
the ant syrup which is widely used 
by farmers today. McSpadden 
trailed along several years later 
with an ant gelatin, a sort of 
“Jell-O” for ants, which he be- 
lieved was much better. 

He believed this so firmly that 
he went to the farmer and fruit 
grower with his Marvel Ant Gela- 
tin, expecting to find his market 
among them. Instead, he found 
himself in competition with Uncle 
Sam. The shrewd agriculturist 
looked at the ant gelatin, asked 
“How much?” and when he heard 
the price said, “Oh, I can mix 


H. Collins 


my own ant pizen cheaper than 
that by the gover’ment receipe.” 


Which was quite true, with certain 
reservations. 
with fruit growers and ranchers, 
explaining wherein his preparation 
was more economical, and spent 
considerable money printing cir- 
culars for the same purpose. That 


McSpadden talked 


was ten years ago. He hasn't 


scratched the rural market yet. 


At the same time, a huge poten- 


tial market awaits.him in the coun- 


try, he is convinced, and some day 
he will be able to develop it with 
the experience gained in exploiting 
a wholly different market that 
now_occupies most of his atten- 
tion. 

While he had his eyes fixed on 
the big, obvious market in the 
country, his attention was drawn 
to something that showed little 
promise on the surface, but which 
has served as a foundation for a 
growing business. That was the 
ant problem of the housewife, in 
town. 


THE HOME LIFE OF AN ANT 


You may not know the Argen- 
tine ant. It is a tropical species, 
which was introduced into this 
country a generation ago, and has 
become a pest in most of our 
Southern States, and seems quite 
capable of making its way every- 
where. It lives on honeydew ex- 
uded by plant lice and scale in- 


sects which are damaging to crops 


and gardens, and systematically 
shelters these pests through the 
winter, planting them and pro- 
tecting them each spring, a 
“herder” type of ant, living on its 
insect “cows.” So long as it can 
obtain honeydew it ignores other 
food. When the plant lice, are 
destroyed, however, by spraying, or 
dusting, or the summer drying up 
of vegetation in a section like 
Southern California, the ant goes 
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REAL INDUSTRIAL 








What can you expect from an 
industrial advertising campaign 
that is planned to cover a pros- 
pect list built on this basis? 


McGRAW- Ail 


New York Chicago Cleveland 
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ARKETING PROBLEMS 








No of a series of advertisements 

° conceived to help the adver- 

tising profession make more effective use 
of Industrial Advertising. 





The one reliable method 
of running down the real 
buyers is to seek them by 
actual operatifig respon- 
sibilities. The important 
thing is not what they are 
called but what they do. 


(The above principle comes out of 
McGraw-Hill’s years of experience 
in circulation and editorial service 
throughout American Industry). 


The confusion of titles in industry is discussed on 
pages 29 to 33 in “Industrial Marketing at Work.” 
A copy of this book will be delivered to the executive 
interested in selling and advertising to industry. 


UPUBLICATIONS | 


San Francisco 
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foraging for other food. It comes 
into houses, enters refrigerators, 
penetrates to upper floors of hotels 
and apartments, and eats anything 
on Man’s bill of fare, with first 
choice among the sweets. The 
housewife first.makes its acquain- 
tance when she opens the ice box 
and finds it swarming with thou- 
sands of the repulsive little brown 
mites. The iceless refrigerators 
do not stop it. The Argentine 
ant is totally blind, and yet ex- 
perts tell the strangest stories of 
its being found high up on certain 
floors of skyscrapers where its 
scouts have located remnants of 
candy, or stenographers’ lunches. 


KILLING OFF A SETTLEMENT OF ANTS 


Ugh!” shudders the woman 
who finds such a state of affairs 
in her home, and while McSpad- 
den was trying to create a market 
for his ant dope among the 
farmers of Southern California, he 
got frequent calls from Los An- 
geles housewives in distress. A 
half-dozen small tins of the ant 
gelatin set around doors, and on 
ant trails around a house, are ade- 
quate protection. For the forag- 
ing insects, on the lookout for 
food, find these supplies, and go 
no further. The preparation is 
a slow poison, preferred next to 
honeydew, acting in such a way 
that the scouts have time to carry 
a dozen loads to the nests before 
they themselves die. Thus, the 
poison is fed to the queens and 
the young, and the nests are de- 
stroyed. 

These calls for help, from 
friends and neighbors, led to the 
selling of Marvel Ant Gelatin 
from door to door. McSpadden 
himself went out canvassing, for 
he had got into debt for printing, 
materials and cans. He also hired 
salesmen. i 

“My, how I dreaded it!” he 
says. “The only time I could talk 
to a woman was when she asked 
me some question about ants. If 
she just opened the. door, and 
stood there, about all I could say 
was, ‘You don’t need ant gela- 
tin today, do you, maam? No 


trouble with ants? No? Thank 
you—good day.’ But if she said, 
‘I keep my house so clean, and 
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yet the pesky ants in—can you 
tell me what to do?’ then I was a 
pretty good salesman. Most of 
the salesmen who worked for me 
did well, but they were constantly 
quitting, owing me money, and | 
had to hire new ones. I remember 
only three who were square, and 
this canvassing plunged me deeper 
in debt.” 

Worse trouble was at hand, 
When Marvel Ant Gelatin was 
widely distributed over town, by 
this door-to-door » it devel- 
oped a susceptibility to mold. 
Thousands of tins spoiled, and had 
to be replaced. But that defect 
was overcome, and the scientist 
finally met an experienced sales- 
man, who not only saw. where the 
best market lay, but knew how to 
get distribution through grocery, 
drug and hardware stores. Today, 
after several years’ work under 
Will Sharples, who is in charge 
of marketing activities, Marvel 
Ant Gelatin has a large sale 
among housewives in California 
and the Southwestern States, and 
a beginning in national distribu- 
tion. About $30,000 was spent for 
advertising last year, chiefly in 
newspapers where the trade dis- 
tribution makes it possible to send 
readers to the local stores. Dis- 
tributors are beginning to build 
similar demand in other Southern 
States, where the ant is a pest. 
Orders have been filled for cus- 
tomers in Hawaii, Egypt, India 
and Latin America—one large order 
recently came from the Govern- 
ment of Costa Rica. In Los An- 
geles, several salesmen travel 
around to the trade with motor 
cars, replenishing stocks, and also 
attending to special calls for help 
in ant problems, which come from 
housewives, warehousemen, prop- 
ay owners and others who are 
suffering an invasion. Mr. Mc- 
Spadden is busy with entomological 
studies, and just now is concen- 
trating upon the white ant or 
termite problem which has begun to 
loom up in warm sections.of the 
country—the termite lives on tim- 
ber, and does serious damage by 
undermining buildings. 

Mr. McSpadden’s marketing ex- 
periences are interesting in two 
ways. 
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First, he is a scientist, with no 
business experience, and there are 
thousands of men like him, inven- 
tors and investigators, with discov- 
eries of real use to the public, 
who find little in the business 
stories published which bears on 
their peculiar problems. They do 
not know the first things about 
commercializing their discoveries, 
and the sophisticated articles deal- 
ing with advanced marketing give 
them no suggestions for solving 
their problems. 

Second, the great farm market 
was the one to which even a vet- 
eran distributing expert might 
have turned, and the modest de- 
mand from the housewife might 
have been ignored, upon a surface 
study of the situation. And that 
would have been the wrong size- 
up, for these reasons: 

The farmer believes that he can 
mix the syrup ant poison much 
cheaper than he can buy this ant 
gelatin. And so he can—but it 
will cost him more in the end. 
The Government formula is a mix- 
ture of sugar, honey, arsenic and 
other common chemicals, costing 
about $1.50 a gallon. This amount 
will fill several dozen small spice 
tins, and cover a large area of 
field or orchard. The farmer 
compares first cost without count- 
ing the upkeep cost, and sticks to 
the Government formula. 

The housewife, on the other 
hand, has only one thought when 
ants invade her home. She wants 
to get rid of them at arly price. 
She knows nothing of the gov- 
ernment formula, and would not 
bother with it anyway, when she 
can buy something in a tin to. do 
the work. She is accustomed to 
asking for something in a pack- 
ige, at the store, to meet such 
new problems, The price of a half- 
dozen tins of this preparation is 
very reasonable, compared with re- 
sults. The gelatin clears her 
house of ants. She tells her friends 
and neighbors. The many small 
customers, plus their mental atti- 
tude, created by advertising in 
general, makes them the logical 
customers, 

However, Mr. McSpadden be- 
lieves that ultimately the farmer 
can be won as a profitable cus- 
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tomer. The ant gelatin is just 
as cheap as the home-mixed syrup 
when all costs are taken into ac- 
count. In addition to the cost of 
the syrup, there are tins to be 

ught. They must be dipped in 

affin to protect against rust. 
They must be filled, watched, and 
refilled, since the syrup spills when 
they are tipped over. Against this, 
the gelatin is ready to set out, lasts 
a year, will not spill, and involves 
no labor cost after purchase. 
When this can be shown, through 
advertising in the farm press, the 
original market may prove to be 
all that the inventor anticipated. 


“My Dear Lady—” 


Procressive GRocER 

New Yorx 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I was interested in the little discus- 
sion on the need of coining a new word 
to use in addressing the fair sex so as 
to avoid calling the married women 
“Miss” and the young women and 
spinsters “Madam.” 

May I suggest that it might not be 
necedlhry to invent a new word. Why 
not address them all as ““My dear Lady” 
or “Milady”? I am sure that no one’s 
vanity would be hurt by calling her a 
lady. I wonder if this will fill the bill 
or if the United States Rubber Com- 
pany will continue to search for the 
magic word. 


THE 


E. Rosert Hucues. 


Quarterly Report of Wrigley 
Company 
The William Wrigley, Jr., Company, 


Chicago, reports a net profit of $2,- 
456,873, after charges, for the second 
quarter of 1927. his compares with 
$2,392,823 in the corresponding quar- 
ter of 1926. The net profit for the 
first six months of 1927 was $4,878,- 
7: a $4,798,914 for the first half 
of 19 


Shanklin Account for Hurja- 
Johnson-Huwen 


The Shanklin Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Springfield, Ill., manufacturer 
of battery clips, has cogemaies Hurja- 
Johnson-Huwen, Inc., hicago adver- 
tising agency, to direct its advertising 
— rade publications will 
u 


Harry Altis Joins L. Jay 
Hannah Agency 
Harry Altis, formerly with Stevens, 
Sundblom & Henry, commercial artists, 
Chicago, has joined the art staff of 
L. Jay Hannah & Company, Chicago 
advertising agency. 
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Never In! 


HERE is a truism in golf which 
might well be applied to various in- 
dustrial campaigns now in the making. It 


is “never up—never in.” 


A good many industrial advertising ap- 
propriations are licked at the start simply 
because they are spread out too thin. They 
do not get within striking distance of their 
real objective. They fall short. 


The industrial campaign that strikes home 
‘must balance, unit against unit. Here are 
some considerations that should vitally 
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influence your cultivation of the Second 
Industry—Textiles. 


Second in capital invested. 
Second in value of products. 
First in number of large plants. 
Second in use of motive power. 


First in number of wage earners. 


Textile World serves more than 800 ad- 
vertisers on regular schedule. Subscribers 
and advertisers alike atknowledge its 
leadership. It is the outstanding choice 
of advertisers seeking markets in this 
basic industry. 


Have you a copy of 
“How to Sell to Textile Mills”? 


Textile World 
Largest net paid circulation and at the 


highest subscription price in the textile field 
334 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 


Member Member 
Audit Bureau ot Associated Business 
Circulations 











Drama Takes the Gloom Out of 
Negative Copy 


Little Playlets Are Used in Campaign for the Pacific Mutual Lif. 
Insurance Company of ‘California to Present Such Negative 
Points as Death and Accident 


HERE are many businesses 

which are forced to use a nega- 
tive appeal in order to advertise 
their products or services. Life 
insurance appears to be one of 
these. The insurance advertiser 
must talk about such negative 
things as death, accident and im- 
provident old age. 

However it is frequently pos- 
sible to present a 


gatherings that are constantly tak. 
ing place in real life. One illustra- 
tion shows two young women hay- 
ing tea together. The negative 
appeal in this advertisement has 
to do with the aftermath of auto- 
mobile accidents. Made curious by 
the picture, the reader finds him- 
self listening to an argument on 
insurance in the following dia- 
logue : 





negative story 
from an affirma- 
tive viewpoint. 
That is what the 
Pacific Mutual 
Life Insurance 
Company of Cali- 
fornia, Los 
Angeles, is doing, 
by inj ecting 
drama _ into its 
advertising. Its 
advertisements do 
not struggle with 
the reader and 
try to force him 
into a position of 


cenemmem fe ane mee ote he 


or his family in 


ant gue den whoo ane 


viewing himself | == —ooixeec 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Mary — Wasn't 
that a terrible auto 
mobile accident John 
and Hallie were in? 

Jane — Well, | 
don’t know. Hallie 
was hurt very little, 
after all, and John 
escaped without a 
scratch. And it 
seems to have taken 
a smash like this to 
wake him up. 


and strength 

- » nothing could 
ever happen to him 
. why should 


he carry insurance? 
> and all that. 


: PACIFIC MUTUAL " Mary — Yes, | 
the sad plight of a 


- » Hallie 


the uninsured. In- o° caasnenene worried 
stead it takes up pire though | 








said m 








one negative ap- 


J me Well, Fred 


peal at a time THE ENTIRE PACIFIC MUTUAL SERIES Is met John coming 
and develops it ATTRACTIVELY ILLUSTRATED WITH PEN- Out of the hospital 
into a playlet. In AND-INK SKETCHES the night of 


this way the ad- 

vertising gets attention much as a 
drama or a motion picture does. A 
tale from life is told, the interest 
of the reader is held in the drama 
enacted before him and, at its close, 
he is left to cogitate upon its sub- 
tle moral. The result is that un- 
consciously he has been led to 
reason about life insurance and its 
relation to himself. 

The stage setting for each of 
these dramatic tableaux is a pen- 
and-ink drawing. Each drawing is 
a reproduction of a scene, which, 
with its characters, mirrors little 


accident. Hallie was 

all right by then, 

but John was all upset. He’d had time 
to think of what =e have happened 
if he had been me Ai permanently 
injured know he really 
thinks. the world o Hallie. “Who's 
our insurance man?” he asked Fred. 

ares told him, and the next day John 

into Fred’s office happy as 2 

bt He’d passed a good examination, 
and now if anythin, happens to him, 
Hallie will at least have a respectable 
monthly income as long’as she lives. 


That piece of copy is -- 
particularly at the individual who 
turns thumbs down on insurance. 
It takes effort to turn from the 
opening sentence without learning 
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- of “Adequate retail 
representation 


" Lite and dealer cooperation in push- 

ing your line are necessary ad- 
tly tak. juncts to a national campaign. 
illustra. 


en hay. “The retailer has the strategic 
ae position, and his aid must be 
f auto. obtained. His interest must 
he be aroused and carefully con- 
ent on tinued. 

g dia. 


“The retailer speaks with a 
Wasn't voice of authority to the people 


le 
nt Jo of his community. They look 
oH to him for that refinement of 
; = merchandising—service. He is 
host 8 nearest the consumer. He ex- 
© fake tends credit to customers who 
would be unknown to the 
manufacturer. He makes pos- 


hat do 





ei sible small purchases. He shows 

rear goods in alluring display. He 

to. him performs direct service, aiding 

be in- selection and making ex- 

i changes readily. His boys carry 

by baskets to the neighboring | prow sELL 
never farms, or his motor trucks de- | ING FORCES, 
. .. liver swiftly for miles around.” eee CO. 
ie First win an audience with the man who can make or break your success. 
. - Then show him why and how he can make real money with your product. 
_ In the dry goods and department store market, this men is the merchant. 
reall His selections are guided by constant use of his business papers. 

youn A 

ze Economist Group 

_ DRY GOODS ECONOMIST 

e* DRYGOODSMAN DRY GOODS REPORTER 

= The most effective, most economical way to reach 

= and influence dry goods and department stores 
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what had happened in the terrible 
auto smash up. Readers do not 
like to be bothered with effort 
and this intimate little episode will 
carry them into an absorption of 
the Pacific Mutual's sales argu- 
ment. 

Penurious old age is the sub- 
ject of another dramatic treatment. 
Two factory workmen are shown 
waiting in line before the cashier’s 
window. Their conversation fol- 
lows: 
ed has quit, has he 
- going to live with his daughter? 


; Reynolds—Nope, not Jed. He’s start- 
ing out to do a little traveling, he tells 


Jackson—So 


ed, seems 
im an oil- 
ed’s in- 
age re- 


me. 

Jackson—Pretty rich for 
to me . . . somebody hand 
well? 

Reynolds—Nope . . . it’s 
Surance . . . some sort of ol 
tirement policy. att took it out a 
long time ago. Said he wasn’t ever 
oing to be dependent on anybody. 
ow I understand the insurance com- 
pany’s paying him $100 a month just 
to loaf. 


Here we have no picture of a 
down-and-outer or a neglected old 
man left alone in the world yet 
the same negative appeal is at the 
bottom of the theme. It is good 
to learn that Jed has gone traveling 
and that he’ll be able to hold up 
his own end in the world and, per- 
haps, it starts us thinking that 
that is just what we should like 
to do. 

Then there is the wife who has 
lost her husband.- Her lot is the 
topic under discussion at a bridge 
table : 


Mary—“I wonder what Ellen is go- 
ing to ““™ now that Jack is gone . 
=. ea was such a helpless little 
th 

Stetla—“Ob, Jack left her well fixed, 
you know . he had a lot of in- 
surance.” 

Mary—“Yes, but what does Ellen 
know about handling money. or busi- 
ness? She always d so com- 
pletely on Jack.” 

Eunice—“Oh, but hadn’t you heard! 
hea had everything fixed, before 
e died. He left most of his insurance 
in some kind of an income policy that 
an ly pays Ellen so much a month 

iong as she lives. Why, it’s almost 
the same as though Jack were still here 
to sign the checks and pay the bills.” 


A number of husbands, reading 
that advertisement will tell them- 
selves that that is just what a 
bridge gathering would talk about 
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for the women’s remarks, in ad- 
dition to ringing true with a cos- 
sipy flavor, talk about insurance 
as you would expect them to. And 
in getting these husbands to stay 
through its little sketch, once again 
the advertiser succeeds in getting 
over a sales point. 

All through the series, heavy 
selling tactics have been avoided, 
In the opinion of Elmer S. Nel- 
son, superintendent of field service, 
this form of presentation is gradu- 
ally being followed by insurance 
salesmen. Sales are handicapped, 
he believes, by injecting a lot of 
terms and conditions that are alien 
to the average man’s experience. 
What the public needs to be edu- 
cated to is the protection afforded 
by insurance. 

It is on this premise that the 
Pacific Mutual’s campaign has been 
built. Dramatize the possibilities 
that protection presents, according 
to Mr. Nelson, and we shall not 
need to sell insurance because the 
normal man will be anxious to 
buy as much as he can afford to 
own. Once this desire has been 
created, the very fact that he has 
not been high-pressured into buy- 
ing will establish confidence on the 
part of the client. 


Appoint G. K. Cook 
Eastern Representative 
G. Kenneth Cook has been appointed 


Eastern representative of Bridle and 
Golfer, Detroit; the Bulletin, J itts- 
burgh, and the Cleveland Topics, Cleve- 
land. For the last five years he has 
been on the advertising staff of Town 
Topics, New York, and was at one 
time with the New York Evening Post. 


A. R. Sharton Advanced by 
“Journal of Commerce” 


Alexander R. Sharton. who joined tle 
New York Journal of Commerce earlier 
this ~— as advertisi: manager, has 

m made secretary and manager. tic 
succeeds Leo F. Owens, whose _partici- 
pation in the purchase of the St. Paul 
Pioneer Press and Dispatch is repor.et 
elsewhere in this issue. 


Sonora Account to 
Campbell-Ewald 


Sonora Phonograph Company, 
Saginaw, Mich., = eae its 

account with tthe Mcnpbell 
ompany, Detroit advertising 


The 
Inc., 
— 
Ewa’ 


ale. 
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And . 

‘> | And now—Two Special Reports on 
again - . 
ttin » 4 

© i Construction Material for Hotels 

leavy 
ro After a four-year study of hotel construction 
N vel. problems, HOTEL MANAGEMENT has de- 
i Py veloped another definite, constructive service for 
ol the industry and for manufacturers. 

ped, These services are explained in two reports: 

a. 1. “The Practical Approach to the New Hotel’s 

= Building Problem” .explains the comprehen- 

a - sive service of our Construction and Main- 

‘ded tenance Department—an exclusive service to 

the hotel industry. 

the “Hotel Construction and Remodeling” ana- 

een lyzes the market and explains our complete 

ties sales plan for developing hotel business—an 

ling exclusive service for manufacturers. 

Ps We will be glad to send. copies of these reports Business Papers, 


be to sales and advertising executives interestéd in the Audit Bureau 
pee this $800,000,000 market (1927) for construc- of Circulations and 
tion material. the National Pub- 


AHRENS PUBLISHING CO. """™ 
INCORPORATED 


Main Office: New York Western Office: Chicago 
342 Madison Avenue 326 West Madison St. & } 


HOTEL MANAGEMENT Services: 


Crane McKinney Spencer Turbine 

DuPont Morse-Boulger U. S. Gutta Percha Paint 
Glidden National Lead Vitaglass 

Graybar Permutit Vitrolite 

Jenkins Speakman Wayne 


Representative Companies using | 
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Who Benefits by 
Association Advertising? 


Pace & Hitt Co. 
Minneapours, MINN. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

In gatheri aS relative. to 
assoc ation 
fronted with. one 
you may have sta : 
be of value to us in pe te a 
whether or mot it is advisable to go 
ahead pens this C1 wid advertising. 

Among the members of any associa- 
tion, there are those who sell an_ in- 
ferior Da of product, and who like- 
wise sell for a lower price than a num- 
ber of others in the association who sell 
a higher grade uct at a higher 
price. Would mm effect of the associa- 
tion advertising be _ to result in 
the buyer placing, is mind, the 
quality of the isterior product at a 
lower price on a par with the material 
furnished by the manufacturer who is 
actually delivering a far superior prod- 
uct? 

If a campaign were entered into, the 
purpose of it would be to promote the 
use of cedar over other species of w 
for pole use. The whole point is— 
would the producers of ‘inferior cedar 
poles at a lower price reap the big 
harvest from a campaign sponsored by 
an entire association 

Pace & Hitt Co., 
Hart ANDERSON, 
Advertising Manager. 


PRACT Opes every time an 
association campaign comes up 
for discussion, the point brought 
up in the above letter promptly be- 
comes a subject for heated debate. 
In fact, we know of several group 
campaigns which never got past the 
stage of contemplation simply be- 
cause certain influential factors in 
the industry felt that they, would 
not benefit proportionately by it. 

The common complaint is that 
the weaker members of the indus- 
try—and these include those selling 
inferior merchandise—are likely to 
derive more profit from an asso- 
ciation campaign than the stronger 
members. It is claimed that these 
weak sisters gain strength and 
nourishment from the group effort 
out of all proportion to the extent 
of their participation in it. 

There may be a certain amount 
of truth in this assertion if the 
stronger members of the industry 


‘are content to subscribe to the as- 


socia'ion campaign and then sit 
back and wait for results. How- 
ever, the complaint has no basis 
in fact when each member of the 
industry exerts every legitimate 
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effort to tie up to the 
insofar as his resources 
permit. 

In.other words, what each mem- 
ber of an industry secures from an 

association campaign will usually 
be in direct ratio to the thorough- 
ness with which a hook-up is made 
to the joint. publicity. 
the producers of inferior mer- 
chandise will benefit to a greater 
po than those — produce 
ww di merchandise, will depend 
entin y on the energy and ingenuity 
exerted by the respective groups in 
following through on the group 
effort. 

An association advertising .cam- 
paign can accomplish just so much. 
Beyond that, the advantages 
squeezed out of the joint campaign 
will depend on exactly one factor 
—the tie-up of the individual mem- 
bers—[Ed. Printers’ InK. 


‘effort 
bilit 


Postum Creates New Sales 
Organization for Walter Baker 


Following the consolidation of Wal- 
ter Baker Company, Ltd., Boston, 
with the Postum pany, Inc., New 
York, a separate sales organization has 
been created for the former company. 
oma % — sales force of Wal- 
ter ker Company, Ltd., but en- 
a! ge it. She new sales organization 

ill be known as the Baker Products 
Company, Inc. 

The advertising of the products man- 
ufactured by Walter Baker & Com 
I.td., will be under the direction of 


d 
nc., will continue to place the 
carditis of these products. 


G. C. Sevey Heads “New 
England Homestead” 


Glenn C. Sevey, vice-president of the 
Phelps Publishing Company, Springfield, 
Mass., publisher of the New Eagiend 
Homestead, and = twenty ae editor 
of the periodical, has been elected presi- 
dent of the company. He succeeds the 
late Herbert Myrick. 

J. A. Falconer was named business 
manager in addition to his duties as 
treasurer. arren Priest, advertis- 
ing director, and A. W. Thorn, remain 
as directors. 


S. R. Carr with Puget Sound 
Notion Company 
S. -R. og has been Sige Nn sales 


Daken Advertisi Agency, Inc. 
oy of Seattle. 7” " 





Aviation Needs More Advertising 


Some Opinions from an Aircraft Manufacturer on Aviation and 
Advertising 


By Erwin Baumgarth 


Sales and Advertising Manager, Heath Airplane Company, Inc. 


I FULLY agree with H. M. 
Bixby on what he had to say 
on the future of air transporta- 
tion and the necessity of fostering 
it by proper advertising.* Avia- 
tion is, of course, getting more 
publicity today than ever before 
and we have already felt the good 
effects of this publicity in our 
own business, Like any other busi- 
ness or commodity, air travel must 
be advertised and sold to the pub- 
lic, if it is expected to prosper. 

Mr. Bixby is correct in assum- 
ing that private enterprise rather 
than Government subsidies will 
put aviation on a profitable basis. 
We do not want subsidized air 
lines like those spreading their net 
over the European continent. We 
want the public itself to buy and 


operate airplanes for business and 


pleasure. Subsidies would, of 
course, help to carry over many 
big undertakings which would 

erwise prove losing proposi- 
tions, and would at the same time 
create a certain amount of public 
interest through the steady and 
regular flying done by subsidized 
air lines. However, we are, after 
all, not out to sell only big trans- 
port planes, any more than we 
would go out and sell the public 
Pullman cars and locomotives. We 
want to sell sport and commercial 
lanes to individuals and business 
ouses. Furthermore, there is no 
outlook of obtaining subsidies 
from the United States Govern- 
ment, and there is only one thing 
left to do and that is to put avia- 


tion on a regular commercial basis ° 


and sell it to the general public. 
The thousands of inquiries we 
are receiving in our own business 
right along clearly indicate that 
there has been created a huge in- 
terest in aviation and a real de- 
mand for airplanes. The public is 


~ *The Sales Problems of Aviation,” 
Painters’ Inx, July 14, 1927, page 3. 
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waiting. It is up to the aircraft 
manufacturers to grasp the op- 
portunity by proper advertising. 

One of the biggest boosts that 
aviation could hope to receive is 
an abundance of centrally located 
landing fields. This would not only 
bring air transport lines into the 
heart of the cities and into the 
public eye but would enable busi- 
ness men to use the airplane ‘or 
business or pleasure. Under pres- 
ent conditions, where a man must 
travel twenty-five miles to the 
nearest field to do five minutes of 
flying, no one can be expected to 
use the air. Centrally located fiy- 
ing fields would stimulate aviation 
more than ever before. They 
would bring hundreds of planes 
into the downtown district of 
every big city and in constant 
view of the public. The average 
man today, whether from Missouri 
or Illinois, wants to be shown. If 
the air could be filled with planes 
and flying could be safely done 
day after day, the battle of selling 
aviation to the public would be 
half won. 

It is possible today to purchase 
a fine modern three-place airplane, 
costing between $1,500 and $2,500, 
which makes 100 miles an hour 
and travels twelve to fifteen miles 
on a gallon of gasoline: Such 
planes are simple to Ree eco- 
nomical in operation. planes 
when produced on a quantity 
basis will eventually be lower in 
price. One company, eee 
in a dh yo of this pe. test 
turned out over phos 
pe record represents an ap- 
pr to quantity production. 

When the demand increases and 
when it is possible to manufacture 
airplanes on a quantity basis, it 
will be possible to sell planes that 
are better and cheaper and at the 
same time more beautiful and 
practical. 
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The largest 
temetwuti erates 
of any 

electrical monthly! 
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TS straphanger is a symbol of: the age. 
Though subway, elevated and trolley 
may not serve every community, the spirit 
of hurry, of snatch-as-you-go, permeates 
the land. 


The picture story is instantaneous; it tele- 
graphs its message at a glance; no barriers 


of age, of race, of literacy, bar its readers. 
Reach your biggest market through 
— pictures. 


And remember, that while it is true econ- 
omy to buy the best in illustration, that 
best is wasted unless it is faithfully repro- 
duced. And the finest photo engravings ac-' 
tually cost no more than engravings less 
carefully made; in fact, they make both 
printing and results cost /ess. 


For three generations we have helped advertisers, 

s and printers to make their pictures 

ALK. The best picture in the world is no better 
than the photo engraving that reproduces it. 


Gatchel & Manning, INc. 


C. A. Stinson, President 
[ Member of the American Photo Engravers Association ] 


Photo Engravers 


West Washington Square +» 230 South 7th St. 
Pr ERR ALD BLP REA 
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Right now there is a great de- 
mand for sea planes or amphib- 
ians, the latter being able to land 
on both land and water. This type, 
however, is very expensive. 
these ships can be produced in, 
quantities the price will be greatly” 
reduced and will come within reach 
of the public. The amphibian plane 
will be especially popular, because 
it enables one to take off from the 
water that is close to practically 
every big city, and land on the 
distant golf links.or on fields near 
smaller cities located away from 
water. It will increase the factor 
of safety, as an amphibian is 
equally at home over land and over 
water and the fear of a forced 
landing is almost eliminated. 

Mr. Bixby refers to sales possi- 
bilities in foreign markets. I really 
do not believe that the American- 
built plane can compete with the 
European plane for some time to 
come for these reasons: Labor is 
the biggest item in airplane con- 
struction. Labor in this country 
is so high that we could not pos- 
sibly construct airplanes as cheaply 
as they are being built in Europe. 
Furthermore, Europe is accus- 
tomed to expert and precise work- 
manship which American labor 
cannot produce, Then, too, the 
freight and duty on airplanes is so 
high that it would not pay to ex- 
port them unless the order were 
placed by a foreign Government 
for military use when expense is 
no object. Some years hence, when 
planes are being turned out like 
automobiles, perhaps we will get 
a real opportunity to compete for 
the foreign market. 

There is one phase of aviation 
that seems to be making headway 
all of its own and which is not en- 
tirely dependent upon the number 
of planes put into operation, and 
that is the flying school business. 
There are thousands of young 
men who have no means to pur- 
chase an airplane of their own, but 

) wish to take up this fascinat- 

» game in the hope of flying for 

neone else or perhaps building 
a plane of their own. 

There is a great demand for 
good responsible schools. Such 
schools must do their share of ad- 
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vertising. They should advertise 
not so much to stimulate aviation 
in general as to point out to pros- 
pects their merits as a training 
school. Unfortunately, many so- 
called flying schools have sprung 
up over night that operate one or 
two airplanes and have neither ex- 
perienced flying instructors nor a 
work shop to give their students 
the proper kind of instruction. 

A flying school must have the 
right kind of planes for instruc- 
tion purposes; it must have expe- 
rienced instructors; it must have 
a work shop in which the students 
can gain a thorough knowledge 
of the construction and repairing 
of aircraft and motors; and last, 
but not least, it must be operated 
by a responsible concern that can 
give the student a square deal in 
every respect. 


Aviation is progressing with 


leaps and bounds and more and 
better advertising will push it 
farther ahead as a sound industry. 


Death of Richard S. Wood 


Richard S. Wood, president of the 
Stephenson Distributing Corporation, 
New York, and formerly vertising 
manager of the former New York Globe 
and Evening Mail, died at White Plains, 
N. Y., on August 13. Before enteri 
the newspaper field Mr. Wood was ad- 
vertising manager of various railway 
companies at Chicago and, later, at 
New York. He was fifty-six years old. 


McJunkin Agency Appoints 
J. D. Driscoll 


John D. Driscoll, formerly manager 
of the gremuonsl Si ‘division at Chicago 
~ the _ = Pomona, inted 
advertising agency, s int 
a vice-president of the MeJunkin Ad 
vertising Company of that city. 


W. M. Treadwell with 
“National Grocers’ Bulletin” 
W. M. Treadwell is now advertising 
director of the National Grocers’ Bulle- 
tin, Kansas City, Mo. He 
advertising director of the Bruce Pub- 
lishing Company, St. Paul, Minn, 


G. H. Morris Elected by 
Walter Hagen Golf Products 


Glen H. Morris has been elected vice- 
president and general manager of Wal- 
ter Hagen Golf Products, Inc., Detroit. 
He was formerly manager of sales and 
advertisi: of The Wilson-Western 
Sporting s Company, Chicago. 
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Success in 
House-to- House 
Selling 


Cuartes E. Vautrain, ASSOCIATES 
Hotyoxe, Mass. 


c- of $3 INK: m 
ill you _~ i - to supply 
us with a list o' articles t bave ap- 
peared in Printers’ Ink and Printers’ 
Inx MonTHLy on — used in house- 
to-house canvassing ? 

Please be assured of our 
for the service you can con 
this matter. 


reciation 
er us in 


Cuas. E. Vautrarn. 


pqoes® to Boose selling has 
been discussed in Printers’ 
InK and Printers’ INK MoNnTHLY 
from two distinct standpoints. One 
approach to the subject has been 
to tell of its place in the ag ee 
scheme of merchandising. By that 
statement we mean that questions 
such as the reasons for its exist- 
ence and the type of businesses 
which are best qualified to use it 
with success have been covered. 
The other approach to this subject 
has been to give consideration to 
methods of organization, plans of 
remuneration and systems of in- 
structions that have been evolved 
by companies which have met with 
success in the use of this plan of 
selling. 

Articles that have discussed 
methods and ways of using this 
plan of selling have drawn their 
information not only from manu- 
facturing organizations but from 
retail organizations as well. 

Much attention has also been paid 
to the subject of advertising. Any 
business considering the use of this 
form. of selling and which has 
hopes of extracting the most re- 
sults from it must be prepared to 
use advertising not only to make 
known its product, but also as a 
card of introduction for its sales 
staff. The advertising problem in 
house-to-house selling is more com- 
plicated than it is in many other 
fields of merchandising for this 
reason. This fact should not be lost 
sight of. 

Another aspect of this subject 
which has been covered in the 
Printers’ Ink Publications is the 
sporadic of different re- 
tail organizations to prevent house- 
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to-house selling organizations from 
operating in their particular ter- 
ritory. 

House-to-house selling is not a 
selling plan that is to be treated 
lightly. It has, on the surface, 
many attractions which make it 
seem to be a low-cost system of 
distribution. Experience shows that 
frequently these attractions are 
not real. It demands from the busi- 
ness using it as much energy and 
as much ingenuity and thought 
in order to keep ahead of the pro- 
cession of competition as any other 
form of selling. 

It is our recommendation that 
any business considering the use 
of it should first thoroughly inves- 
tigate whether or not its product 
is one that should be sold by this 
method. Toward this end we would 
suggest a reading of an article on 
this subject in the July issue of 
Printers’ INK MontuLy by M. C. 
Manternach, head of The Manter- 
nach Company. A bibliography 
that lists this article and all other 
articles on this subject published 
in Printers’ INK and Printers’ 
Ink MonTH iy has been prepared. 
Copies will be sent on request.— 
[Ed. Printers’ Inx. 


New Accounts for M. P. 
Gould Agency 


The National Trusteed Shares, Inc., 
New York, and the United States Kings 
County Bond & Mortgage Corporation, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., have placed their ad- 
vertising accounts with the M. P. 
Gould Company, New York advertising 
agency. 

This agency also has been appointed 
to direct the advertising account of the 
Tyrrell Hygienic Institute, New York. 


Maytag Reports Net Profit 


The Maytag Company, Newton, Iowa, 
maker of Ma Cyrene ‘oam Washers, 
reports for the six months ended June 
30, a net profit of $3,226.257, after 
char es, compared with $3,073, 682 for 
the first half of 1926. The net profit for 
June } ged was $1,735,511 against 
$1,657, gt Fad the corresponding quar- 
ter of 


Frank Maxwell Starts Own 
Business 


Frank Maxwell, for the last cight 
ears display manager of Frederick & 
Nelson, Seattle has resigned to start a 
consulti = display service busi 
hess at New York. 
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Announcing 


the Appointment of 


Mr. CHARLES A. PENN 
Effective August-5th, 1927 


as Director of Advertising 


to succeed 


Mr. W. C. W. Durand, Resigned 


PHYSICAL CULTURE 


The National. Health Magazine 
1926 Broadway New York 
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MINNESOTA’S 
AUTOMOBILE 
POPULATION 
[IS NOW ONE 
FOR EVERY 
FOUR PERSONS 


This statement was made by Minnesota's 
secretary of state as he announced fig- 
ures to show the 1927 increase in regis- 
tration. 








“At present we have in Minnesota an 
automobile for every four persons,” Mr. 
Holm said, “and at the present rate of 
increase the proportion will be even 
larger at the end of 1927.” 














NE of the best indications of the 
growing wealth of Minnesota 
and its ever increasing importance 
as an automobile market is the in- 
crease in the number of its motor 
vehicles. 
Here is a selling opportu- 
nity, certainly beyond the 
ordinary. And here the ad- 
vertiser has a newspaper 
—the St. Paul Dispatch 
and Pioneer Press which 
has from its earliest days 
aggressively favored proj- 
ects initiated for the bet- 
terment of motoring—a 
newspaper which is in 
large measure the buying 
guide of the people—a 
newspaper with dominat- 
ing coverage in those sec- 
tions of Minnesota where 
population is most dense 
and wealth greatest. 


ST. PAUL,DISPATCH AND 
saagva" ~—- PIONEER PRESS 
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Trade Commission 
Investigate Blue Sky 
Stock Schemes 


Washington Bureau 


of Printers’ Inx 


4 O pave the way for adequate 
State and Federal legislation 
to prevent the sale of blue sky 
securities, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission has undertaken a program 
of careful research. The announce- 
ment of the investigation cites 
eight cases which are now before 
the Commission as typical ex- 
amples of the propositions which 
the Commission seeks to eliminate 
and prevent. 

The resolution adopted by the 
Federal Trade Commission, and 
which is responsible for the in- 
vestigation, states that the organ- 
ization has had frequent occasions 
to proceed against unfair methods 
of competition with respect to the 
sale of so-called blue sky securi- 
ties, and has found in that respect 
that present legislative remedies 
are inadequate. It also states that 
the practice of fraudulently selling 
worthless securities is a great eco- 
nomic evil which should be rem- 
edied promptly, and concludes: 

“Resolved, That the Chief Econ- 
omist of this Commission is here- 
by directed to inquire further into, 
(1) the practice of selling blue 
sky securities, (2) the legislative, 
administrative and other methods 
employed to abate the evil and the 
results thereof and (3) other mat- 
ters covered by the previous in- 
quiry, in order to bring the same 
up to date, and to report thereon 

the Commission without formu- 
lating conclusions of legislative 
policy but, instead, stating suc- 
cinctly the arguments both for 
State and for Federal regulation 
and the forms which such regula- 
tion should take.” 

The previous inquiry referred to 
was a tentative investigation made 
hy the Commission some time ago 
with a view to constructive reme- 
dial proposals; but no report of 
the investigation was ever pub- 
lished, and the results were not 

ide public. The eight cases cited 
by the announcement furnish abun- 
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dant ‘evidence of the necessity for 
the investigation and for remedial 
legislation. 


Coal Operators Advertise to 
Striking Workers 


The Iowa Coal Operators Associa- 
tion, in its efforts to get its striking 
workers to resume operations, is wu 
newspaper advertising to reach the 
miners. Incidentally it is talking over 
the heads of the strikers and presenting 
its case to the public. 

One advertisement, for example, 
points out that the longer the miners 
stay on strike, the more business will 
be lost to the mines, and the less wages 
miners will receive on return, 

decreased demand. Already two-thirds 
of the supply is coming from non-union 
mines, the advertisement adds. 

In conclusion, a statement is made 
that, during the five months of the 
strike, numerous overtures were made 
to the union officials, with no =— 
The mines, therefore, in order to keep 
what markets they can, it is stated, will 
receive any strikers who care to return 
to work. 


Cambridge Rubber Company 
» Plans Fall Campaign 


Newspaper rotogravure advertising 
in the larger cities, north of Balti- 
more and east of the Mississippi_River, 
is planned by the Cambridge Rubber 
Company, mega Mass., maker of 
Camco products. his advertising, the 
company informs Printers’ Inx, wil 
start in ober and continue into 
January, and will feature its novelty 
women’s footwear, including bal 
boots, Cap’n Kidd Boots and er 
footwear. 


Elk Machine Tool Company 
Appoints J. X. Netter 


The Elk Machine Tool Company, 
New York, manufacturer of shaving 
machines for bearings and of a new 
safety hair cutter, has placed its adver- 
tising account with J. X. Netter, Inc., 
Ll bby advertising agency. Business 
pa agents publications and direct 
mail will be used. 


Furniture Account for 
Charles Blum Agency 


The DeLong Furniture Company, Al- 
lentown, Pa., has appointed the Charles 
Blum Advertising Corporation, Phila- 
delphia, to direct its advertising ac- 
count. Magazines and business papers 
will be w 


Vick Earnings Increase 


ig Vick Chemical Company, of 
N. C., reports net a ca 
143, 626 for the sae ened 


1927, compared with $2,121, ise ae 3, 
during the previous year. 





The Advertising Camera Goes in 
for Extraordinarily New Devices 


Stage Sets, in Miniature, Cut-Out Figures and Captions of Cardboard, 


Used in Conjunction with Scenic Backgrounds, Constitute 
a New School of Commercial Photography 


By W. Livingston Larned 


ia nage a camera does 

in real life or in 
aieee hg material it seeks, then 
effects are manufactured for the 
specific purpose. Futuristic art 
has had something to 
do with this. Things- 
as-they-are proving 
too literal for the 
camera, it has become 
necessary to fuse pho- 
tography with the 
technique of the cubist 
and other freakish 
mannerisms of art, 
and apply studio tac- 
tics to a current 
v 





ogue. 
There appeared, not 


long ago, a strange 
and weird study of 
New York skyscrapers 
resembling, in photo- 
graphic form, the 


ADVENTURES OF THE FABRIC GROUP Neo € 


MB © There 1s 2 very inreresting eurquone and 
conse taxa Shall we take 
the drver's profile How about that vermibon 


odd little silhouettes of men, 
standing side by side, elbows 
touching. They resembled the 
crude figures sometimes cut from 


folded pieces of paper. As origi- 


THE PABRIC GROUP ABROAD 








with the norebook He's followed us ll 
over the ship.” 9p “He's climbing up rhe 


p-t dint He rigging” @ “Whar is he. anyway —: 


most outrageously im- 
possible moods of the 
futuristic canvas. 
Perspective was dis- 
torted, value thrown 


and café-au-lart affaut near the curb?” i} - Ob, 
let's walk the three blocks This Fabric Group 
su makes me feel like promenading!™ 





Whats detaghet 9 
on made cxpenderure’ The new Spring Fabre Group sum 
are cnncimgthy penenred a Weber 2 Hedlbroner sore. $55. 
so. 4 


devective”” @§ “No. It seems he works for 
a Bond Screet tailor, and he has desens 
on our Fabric Group suits!” 


‘As mamver of fact. cheve's aothang remarteabie sb = 
yl of cur Pabrw Group meus emcepe chew fhewiess  -~) 
case $5, $40 and $43 a Weber 2 Helbroner 


out of gear and planes 
made into strange 
masses. 

A photographer 
made it by mounting 
to the very top of a vast new 
building and facing his camera 
downward, into the canyons of 
stone and steel. Purposely, he 
used distorting lenses. The result 
was a_ photographic abortion, 
nevertheless interesting and dis- 
tinctive to a marked degree. 

The camera can be made to do 
almost anything. It need remain 
nowhere near as intensely literal 
and true-to-life as the average 
person might be led to believe. 

a clothing concern determined 

create a new campaign note. 
The “Fabric Group” was first in- 
vented, a symbol, showing three 


Two 


“PABRIC GROUP” 
WHICH THE CAMERA HAS PLAYED AN IMPORTANT PART 
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MAGAZINE ADVERTISEMENTS IN 


nally conceived, they were mere 
drawings in black silhouette. 

Then, however, came a distinctly 
new note in which the camera 
played an important part. Why 
not make these strange little fig- 
ures real? Why not give them 
photographic settings? But how 
could it be accomplished? Cer- 
tainly living models could not be 
made to serve such a purpose. No 
human masquerade would give the 
same sharp effect. 

A photographer speedily solved 
the problem. One of these com- 
position subjects pictured the 
“Fabric Group” striding bravely 
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Hock Arms With 
A Well-Set-Up 


Reputation + + 


What could more vividly vignette ty=- 
pography’s place in advertising and our 
place in typogfaphy? A certain advertis- 
ing agent, who is never uncertain what 
he’s about, specifies in every plan, “Come 
position of advertisements by Frederic 
Nelson Phillips.” This argues point-de- 
vice watchfulness in the client's behalf— 
verbatim, literatim et punctuatim. It hooks 
arms with a well-set-up reputation. 
FREDERIC NELSON PHILLIPS, INC. 


+ Typographers Who Prove It With Proofs + 
314 EAST 23rd STREET + NEW YORK 
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The Procter €& Collier Co. announces the election of 


wo 





pat 
C. M. ROBERTSON 
as President and Treasurer car: 


sun 
ure 


Mr. Robertson has been engaged in the advertising, sales pm 
and financial direction of large enterprises for many years. a 
He therefore brings to The Procter & Collier Company 
an experience and ability which will augment the well- 


rounded service now rendered to Procter ¢3 Collier clients. 


THE PROCTER & COLLIER COMPANY 
National, Local and Direct Advertising 
PROCTER © COLLIER BUILDING, CINCINNATI 
GRAYBAR BUILDING, NEW YORK 
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down am open square, on one side 

of which cars were parked. 

Obviously, this was not a case of 

drawn motor cars. They were 

photographically real. The shadows 

from them were real. But those- 

three arm-in-arm silhouette figures 

in black were the exaet contrary. 
It was a case of absolute 

photographic 

realism com- 

bined rather 

mysteriously 

with the unreal, 

for the three 

figures were 

frankly silhou- 

ettes and me- 

chanical. How- 

ever, they threw 

natural shadows 

on the street 

which had not 

been drawn in 


by an artist. 
The processes 
of actual pro- 
duction are by 
no means sim- 
ple, but they do 


not present the 
difficulties which 
an amateur 
would _ antici- 
pate. It would 
be possible, for example, to secure 
from a toy shop, miniature models 
of tiny motor cars. “These “real” 
cars could be posed on a piece of 
sunlit macadam, the cutout fig- 
ures, made of black cardboard, 
placed in proper position, and held 
erect by glue or a bit of ordinary 
chewing gum, on the far side, and, 
with lighting effects advantage- 
ously arranged, the aggregate scene 
“snapped.” 
Thus the camera would have in 
ts favor a built-up scene, com- 
ete in itself, and lighted under 
rmal conditions. And the fin- 
d print would create the de- 
red illusion. To all intents and 
urposes it would be a camera 
cture of real cars and some 
rotesquery of life as represented 
y the cardboard figurettes. 
ight plays an important part 
all these astonishing composi- 
is. Thus, in one’ illustration, 
trade-mark figures, their backs 
irned to the reader, stand in the 


AN 
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INTERESTING PHOTOGRAPH FROM A 
DOBBS HAT BOOKLET 
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foreground before a _ padlocked 
night club. In this instance, the 
entire set was built for the pur- 
pose, including the background 
door, the potted shrubs and the 
padlock. With. strong incandes- 
cents in the studio playing on 
the setting, vigorous contrasting 
shadows run backward from the 
three figures in 
silhouette, giv- 
ing them a 
strange touch 
of realism. In 
other words, 
such _ illustra- 
tions must be 
painstakingly 
staged. 

In a remark- 
ably fine cam- 
era - illustrated 
booklet for 
Dobbs Hats, a 
somewhat simi- 
lar scheme was 
introduced. Va- 
rious models of 
hats were posed 
with artistic ac- 
cessories. Liv- 
ing letters of the 
name cleverly 
injected in dif- 
ferent position 
gave a distinctive note to these 
photographs. These letters were 
obviously “built up,” not painted 
on the print. They threw’ shad- 
ows, as did the hat or the acces- 
sories. Light, playing upon them, 
gave the individual letters form 
and roundness and a quite mate- 
rial color value as related to the 
remainder of the composition. 
Sometimes a hat was balanced 
atop the name, and a scenic back- 
ground was visible through the let- 
ters. In another layout, beside a 
hat and ranged in perspective 
growing smaller as they went into 
the distance, the five letters, em- 
bossed, stood firmly on a tile 
foundation. 

How was this accomplished? 

A not involved process, when 
you learn the facts of this and 
similar campaigns of illustration. 
The letters, in large size, are cut 
from cardboard or modeled in clay 
or in metal. They are “living let- 
ters,” with photographable dimen- 
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sions, and can be posed to suit the 
er and the composition. 
They become as mucha real part 
of the picture as the hats or the 
accessories. And how immeasura- 
bly more interesting they are than 
if an artist had merely painted in 
the name on the finished print. It 
means a new and novel camera 
picture, with continuity virtues. 

This principle can be applied to 
almost any advertising problem. 
I have seen it used in case of a 
pictorial trade-mark, which was 
first modeled perfectly, in clay, 
covered with metallic paint, and 
then posed in connection with the 
product. It was a symbol with 
some suggestion of life. 

time ago, . — issued 
a_ twenty - four - sh eal bs 
which it was bss 
This poster was circulated in — 
part of the United States. The 
products advertised were a line of 
canned goods. It was decided to 
show the poster in a with 
the goods, a magazine 
and newspaper series. 

But merely to photograph it and 
mount it into the main illustration 
would scarcely constitute modern 
composition cleverness. What was 
finally done was this: A model, 
twelve inches in length, was manu- 
factured. This comprised a sign- 
board of wood, with supports, or- 
nate columns and complete in every 
familiar detail. On this board a 
reproduction of the poster was 
painted. It was executed in colors 
which would photograph well. 

Posed under varying conditions 
of light and shadow, with one or 
more tins of the product placed ju- 
diciously, the resultant series of 
camera pictures was oe 
unique. No photograph 
actual poster along a roadside, re- 
touched into the other parts of the 
illustration, could have produced 
this same result. Shadows are what 
count. And the miniature model 
could and did cast a shadow as re- 
lated to the placing of studio lights. 

Those photographic illustrations 
in which the customary relative 


are ular. Thus an object one 
foot high will seem as tall as a 
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living person. «Or the direct con- 
trary may be the feature of the 
eae has the photogr 
—— t apher 
become that he can make two sepa- 
rate exposures on a single plate 
and produce the complete print in 
this manner. On the other hand, 
the two widely divergent objects 
= separately photographed, 
and then mounted together, the re- 
toucher of today having at last 
mastered the intricacies of combin- 


them with never a hint of the 
jouetted and superimposed print. 
The fact that such pictures are 
camera-made gives them an extra 
measure of reader interest. 


The 
question invariably arises as to 
how this is accomplished. 

An -advertisement appeared re- 
cently, unmistakably photogre 
showing the outside elevation of a 
pretty little house, its side cut en- 

away, and four rooms show- 
ing, complete in every detail. That 
a camera had made it was evident 
on its face. 

But where could a photographer 
secure such views? The exterior 
would be easy. ae) cottage could 
be photographed and the central 
detail eliminated. In this space, a 
pen or wash interior could be 
drawn. But the rooms and their 
furnishings were plainly of the 


camera. 

A house would not be deliber- 
ately sliced away in order to make 
an advertising picture; it would be 
too costly, of course. 

Here is the secret : 

In a large toy store, a doll’s 

was discovered. It was a 
marvelous piece of work, and the 
four rooms were furnished, com- 
plete. 

And the side of that toy house 
could be removed 

Some extra refinements - were 
added, the building placed in sun- 
light and photographed. 

It resembled a real house so 
closely that no one could possibly 
tell the difference. Then the dotted 
lines showing furnace heat circu- 
lation were drawn on the print, 
and the picture was ready for re- 
production. 

There is always a way. Your 
modern camera expert overcomes 
all obstacles. Leave it to him. 
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MONG Americans of wealth and social 
prominence, TOWN & COUNTRY is — 
better known in an_ international 
sense than most periodicals of ten 
times its circulation. Judicious se- 
lection of advertising media depends 
on whether one is thinking only 
in terms of the,crowd or of people 
of means, whether of replies or purchasers. 
If you were called upon to secure an appraisal 
of Fifth Avenue real estate, the standard 
pursued would differ somewhat from that of 
appraising New England farm property. The 
difference is no less marked in the ap- 
praisement of periodical circulation. 
TOWN & COUNTRY is not a’ publica- 
tion of general circulation but pri- 
marily of city circulation—centers of 
wealth and social activity. Yet a sur- 
prising number of advertisers persist in 
judging it by the same standards which are ap- 
plied to publications of miscellaneous appeal. 


119 West 40th Street, New York 





Advertising of Standardized Goods 
an Aid to Buyer and Maker 


American Engineering Standards Committee Recommends That Manv- 
facturers Label and Advertise Goods of Standard Specifications 


ad goods made in accordance 
with specifications were more 
fully advertised as such, both in 
the press, in catalogs and circulars, 
and on the labels of the goods, the 
buying problem of the consumer, 
particularly the small consumer, 
would be much simplified. Yet in 
order to make advertising effec- 
tive, such technical standards as 
are used should be of high char- 
acter and favorably known. They 
should naturally be the standards 
of a nationally recognized body au- 
thorized to speak for industry.” 
That is the opening paragraph 
of a statement just issued by the 
American Engineering Standards 
Committee through Commissioner 
of Labor Statistics, Ethelbert 
Stewart. According to Mr. Stew- 
art the committee numbers in its 


membership the Departments of 


Commerce, Agriculture, Interior, 
Labor, the Navy and War, and 
much of its work is done in con- 
nection with the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics and the Bureau of Stand- 
ards. 

The report continues : 

“In the absence of State legis- 
lation, the desirability of which 
will be questioned by some, there 
is no doubt that valuable progress 
may be made through the action of 
industry itself, in labeling such 
goods as may conform to specifi- 
cations, in order that the consumer 
may be given a kind of evidence of 
merit to aid his selection. There 
is no doubt that in the long run a 
good deal of such assistance will 
be developed by industry, as the 
complexity of modern production 
makes it almost necessary that the 
consumer shall be given assistance 
in selecting from among the great 
diversity of supplies available that 
which best meets his needs at the 
price he can afford to pay. Ten- 
dencies to embody such action in 
legislation are more and more evi- 
dent, as in the proposal of the 
Truth-in-Fabrics bill, the Lodge 
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Misbranding bill and a number of 
other State and Federal bills which 
call for some sort of specific and 
guaranteed identification of com- 
modities as an aid to the ultimate 
consumer in making an intellizent 
choice among the wares offered 
him.” 

The report then points out that 
certain work of the Federal Trade 
Commission applies to this ques- 
tion, the Commission having found 
it necessary to interpret certain 
trade customs and nomenclature in 
connection with misrepresentation 
of goods in advertising and selling. 
In the instance of foods and drugs 
in interstate commerce the stand- 
ards of the Department of Agri- 
culture have been helpful to the 
consumer. In a number of States 
certain commodities, principally 
foodstuffs, are protected by legis- 
lation. ’ 

“No doubt the most effective im- 
mediate use of standards in adver- 
tising will be that on labels of 
packages,” continues the report. “It 
would seem that the customer who 
was offered his choice of a half 
dozen brands of solder or friction 
tape would, other things being 
equal, prefer to buy that brand 
which defined itself on the package 
as being in accordance with repu- 
table standards, rather than those 
which merely claimed to be the best 
obtainable. Very considerable use 
of standards in advertising has been 
made in the certification work of 
the Good Housekeeping Institute, 
the New York Herald Tribune 
Institute and other similar agen- 
cies dealing with household com- 
modities. A considerable number 
of manufacturers of goods subject 
to the tests of these institutes have 
issued advertising referring to the 
approval which they have gained.” 

It is pointed out that a large in- 
dustry with extensive facilities for 
testing purchases stands a far 
better chance of getting satisfac- 
tory merchandise than the small 
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Don't Overlook 
Seattle! 


It is— 


The closest American port to the Orient. 
The largest city of its age in the world— 
472,428 people. America’s healthiest city. 
One of the most important ports on the 
Pacific. Its fishing industry totals $40,- 
000,000 annually. 


Washington— 


Rich in dairy farms and agriculture. First 
in U. S. in education. Leads world in 
lumber production—6Y% billion feet an- 
nually. Nation’s leading apple-producing 
state—1/3 of nation’s crop raised here. 


The Post-Intelligencer— 


Keeping step with the growth of wealth 
and population of The Pacific Northwest, 
Washington and Seattle, The P-I is always 
forging ahead in circulation and advertis- 


ing. 


The greatest circulation 
of any Seattle newspaper; 
a quality circulation at 


Eastern Representative 
W. W. CHEW 
285 Madison Ave. 1035 Little Bidg. 
New York City Boston 
Western Representative Coast Representative 
W. H. WILSON T. C. HOFFMEYER 


915 Hearst Bldg. Monadnock Bldg. 
Chicago San Francisco 
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Where one hundred thousand people buy 


is Louisiana’s capital city 
isn’t even starting to tell 
the tale, speaking marketwise. 
Calling it the Seventh Port, 
which it is, has only a statisti- 
cal interest for the average 


G stout that Baton Rouge 


man. But when you come in 
here with an advertising cam- 
paign, and see what Baton 
Rouge’s own dailies actually 
DO for a sales-drive—THAT’S 
when you learn things about 
Baton Rouge. 


BATON ROUGE 


STATE-TIMES anid MORNING ADVOCATE 


(Afternoon) 


The most intensive selling effort 
justifies itself in this rich area, with 
its wondrously wide scope of solid 
interests. The world’s biggest oil 
refinery is in Baton Rouge. Its superb 
deepwater harbor, its six railways, its 
vast plexus of modern highways, its 
multifold manufactures, its farming 
and shipping interests—all these 


(Morning) 


things count tremendously. But what 
counts most practically with you, 
probably, is the 50,000 people who 
live in Baton Rouge proper, and the 
50,000 more close around us who do 
their buying here. And what counts 
more still is that you can reach them 
only with Baton Rouge’s own daily 
papers. 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 


New York City Chicago 


St. Louis Atlanta 


Newspapers of KNOWN Circulation 


Including, for utmost profitable cover- 
age of the Other Four Strong Cities 
of Provincial Louisiana, these: 


Lax CHARLES 
AMERICAN - Press 


Bhreveport 


SJournal 


Che Monroe 


News Star 


Alexandria 


Baily Gown Talk 


Write one or all for information on 


Racer crredabece Abner: Ahes the sab concks 
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frm. The small firm would be 
greatly benefited if merchandise 
were advertised and labeled as liv- 
ing up to certain definite specifica- 
tions. The Underwriters’ and Fac- 
tory Matual Laboratories label is- 
cited as a Fabel which has been very 
helpful to purchasers in one im- 
dustry. 

Extensive use of national stand- 
ards, the report states, has beer 
made by foreigm countries, particu- 
larly Great Britaim and Germany 
where there are national organiza- 
tions devoted to the determination 
of standards. 

The report continues to cite a 
number of instances of the value 
of standardization in American in- 
dustry, most of which are familiar 
to readers of Printers’ INK. 
There then follows the following 
significant paragraph : 

“It is interesting to note that in 
contradiction to the common belief 
among producers of goods whose 
selection by consumers is deter- 
mined in a large measure by style 
or custom, a goodly number of 
manufacturers have found most 


established a certain appeal through 
standards in the mind of their 
public.” 

The report then cites examples 
of companies which have tended 


away from standardization of 
specifications after giving such 
standardization’ a fengthy trial. 
However, the committee feels that 
such a condition can be remedied 
in the future. This condition pre- 
vails almost entirely in the fields 
of luxury products. 

The report then points out that 
the consumer will not get the bene- 
fit of standardization according to 
specifications until the manufac- 
turers making products according 
to specifications advertise the fact. 
A certain amount of such adver- 
tising has been done and has proved 
successful. 

The report closes with the fol- 
lowing statement : 

“Standards can be made effective 
through special emphasis on stand- 
ard goods in catalogs, as by the 
use of special styles of type or un- 
derlining or other means of em- 
phasis in price lists and _ tables. 
There is no doubt that the extent 
to which advertising is effective 
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among intelligent consumers is itt 
some measure dependent upon the 
service it gives. There will be ar 
increasing tendency to use stand- 
ards in trade advertising, which 
afford a direct and effective means 
of assuring the reader value for 
his expenditure and of making Iess 
and less desirable the mere com- 
petitive reiterations of claims of 
superior merit.” 


When Tragedy Comes 


McLarn-Simpers ORGANIZATION 
PHILADELPHIA 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I am taking you seriously when yew 
say that zoe would like to know what 
I think of the article (in the August 4 
issue) by A. Fallen Starr, which you 
were good enough to send me. i 
_ Here is my spontaneous reaction to 
it: 

As a piece of copy I couldn’t 
your fallen’ star’s article. As a swan 
song it touches me deeply. 

have been long enough in advertis- 
ing to have passed through the stage 
where your author now struggles and 
suffers. I have not been in it long 
en6ugh to say that I shall never have 
to pass through it again. 

hat your author says about edver- 
tising as a business, or as a profession 
or vocation, can be ae with equal 
truth about any busi 
In speaking of his own Poh tee rt in 
pete he makes the mlotabe of 

erating the ae oe of his 

“job He errs in paring his own 
slagle function within tthe advertising 

“business” with the activity of the 
head or leader of a manufacturing busi- 
ness. And even then his “public bene- 
factor” depends m many another 
business to fill his arms with * ‘tin, some 
cloth, sticks and rubber.” 

Neither manufacturer, nor doctor, nor 
lawyer, nor minister can face the pas- 
sive years of old 
equanimity than the advertising man— 
unless he has laid a strong foundation 
in his youth and has built safely upon 
it in his active years. 

It is my experience and my observa- 
tion that fe, men” are well paid. 
Certainl as men in other walks 
of life in - place of equal oan 
paid better than in more 
important activities. mers pial plaint on that 

only as much as it 

might be justified in decrying the fact 

thes rfume brings $10 an ounce while 
brings but a cent. 

orstte fate of any fallen star awes me. 

ew hearts could remain cold in face 
of the failure acknowledged by your 
author. But I believe him to be re- 
sponsible for his failure. Me I shall hold 
myself responsible oe = in the 
end. I deny the justice of 
against the adv: 

Tragedy comes when we have no 
longer the strength to undo our errors 
in adjustment. 





K. Grzyvsowsxz. 
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What Size Space Shall 
We Use? 


(Continued from page 8) 
lication provided the prestige of 
the publication in the minds of 
these possible purchasers is, in his 
judgment, equal. If an advertiser 
has a product of general consump- 
tion such as soap or food, he may 
be reasonably safe in comparing 
the entire circulation of one adver- 
tising medium with another. 

One must also consider distribu- 
tion in determining the number 
of possible purchasers. Take an 
example of an advertiser whose 
distribution does not extend be- 
yond the city in which he wishes 
to use newspaper advertising. 
There are two newspapers in the 
city with the same circulation and 
the same rates. The advertiser is 
also inclined to believe the pres- 
tige of the two publications is 
equal. He finds, however, that 75 
per cent of the circulation of one 
newspaper is country circulation 
while in the case of the other 
newspaper 50 per cent of the cir- 
culation only is country circula- 
tion. In this case the cost per 
possible purchaser will be half as 
much in the latter publication as 
in the former. 

Rates must always be considered 
in relation to circulation, propor- 
tion of possible purchasers and 
prestige. One is not in a position 
to say that one publication is bet- 
ter than another until he knows 
the product and the market to be 
advertised to. 


WHAT PRESTIGE MEANS 


Prestige means influence. It is 


the measure of the confidence 
which the reader has in the pub- 
lication and through the publica- 
tion in the advertiser. No two 
mediums have exactly the same 
prestige, and just as it is impos- 
sible for an individual to measure 
exactly how much prestige the 
word of one man has over another 
in his mind, so it is impossible ex- 
actly to measure the proportion of 
prestige of one publication over 
another. y 
One must measure the prestige 
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of mediums by a study of local 
sentiment, by his own past experi- 
ence and by a wise exercise of his 
own judgment. re are, how- 
ever, certain tangible factors which 
may be used in weighing the 
prestige of a publication just as 
there are in the weighing of pres- 
tige of an individual. Prestige js 
the result of character. A man’s 
reputation is the world’s estimate 
of his character and his reputation 
is built on habits. Habits crystal- 
lize themselves into policies and 
with publications they have to do 
with three different phases of the 
management. In studying prestige 
we must study: 


1. The policy of the editorial depart- 
ment. 

2. The policy of the circulation de- 
partment. 

3. The policy of the advertising de- 
partment. 


Someone has said the mission 
of an advertisement is threefold: 
“To be seen, to be remembered and 
to be believed, and the greatest of 
these is to be believed.” The ex- 
tent to which the editorial depart- 
ment is believed will, to a great 
measure, determine the extent to 
which the advertisements may be 
believed. 

The amount a_ subscriber is 
willing to pay for a publication 
and the number of years that he 
has read the publication continu- 
ously will help to determine the 
prestige of the publication in that 
subscriber’s mind. 

The editorial policy is important 
to the advertising because it serves 
as a general guide to the kind of 
people who read the publication 
and to the amount of influence the 
publication is likely to have with 
its readers, 

The circulation policy is impor- 
tant because it indicates the actual 
value placed on a medium by those 
who read it. 

But more important, perhaps, 
than either of these is the policy 
of the advertising department. An 
advertisement, like a man, is 
known by the company it keeps. 
An advertising policy which ac- 
cepts any advertisement anybody 
will pay for is a policy which 
means bad company for your ad- 
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IS YOUR HOME 
TA Bi ua S. I yy? 


THE IDEA IS THE THING. With the pointed phrase 
“Is Your Home Table Shy?” the women of many good 
American homes have had their attention called to the lack 
of tables in their rooms. The unusual] treatment of the beau- 
tiful illustrations of interiors further emphasized the idea— 
the tables were cut out of the paintings, leaving bare white 
silhouettes of the tables that should be in the well furnished 
room. The copy then sold the reader in terms of cozier 
and more beautiful rooms, the thought that tables by Kiel 
would make the difference. By using the plan we outlined, 
Kiel dealers from coast to coast have hooked up their 
advertising to this idea and have put real concentrated 
sales effort behind Kiel tables—with profit yielding results. 


THE IDEA IS THE THING 


Theycallus specialists, Ifyour ooadume fi fallin 
in everything thatgoes “~ Ag.) category, we can 
into the modem home. tt a help you sell them. 


Only items that make a home 


RE SANDMEYER:&:CO 


153 NO.MICHIGAN AVE.CHICAGO 


DVEIZI ISING 


SALES ANALYSIS MERCHANDISING PLANS 








‘TABLES BY KIEL MAKE THE DIFFERENCE: 
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A check-up 


of what the manufacturer thinks 
about his product and its useful- 
ness, and what the advertising 
man writes about it, against what 
the public really knows about it— 
—Always results in better 
thinking by the maker, better 
writing by the advertising man, 
and better wie and experience on 
the part of the public. 

The most complete and most 
unbiased check-up is by means 
of an Eastman market survey. 


R-O- EASTMAN 


Incorporated 
7016 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 
113 West 42nd Street, New York 

















| vertisement. 
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In weighing prestige 
developing from the advertising 
policy, it is necessary to study the 
classes of advertising which :he 
publication excludes and the corm- 
pany with which your advertise- 
ments will be associated. 

When one has such records be- 
fore him, then, and only then, is 
he in position to buy advertising 
space intelligently. 

I am not minimizing the im- 
portance of research; because if 
the agent does not have all of the 
information available as to the 
product, the market and the dis- 
tribution, the advertising is pretty 
sure to fail. I am not minimizing 
the importance of copy; because 
unless the message is presented in 
the most convincing way, the ad- 
vertising cannot be expected to 
bring results. 

But I do feel that we also must 
be just as diligent in our study 
of what we might call “the pre- 
scription”—meaning the size of 
space balanced with the number 
of insertions and the choice of 
mediums. 

I like to think of an advertising 
agent as a doctor who has studied 
all available remedies and chosen 
the mediums which he thinks will 
effect a cure. I feel that he should 
be just as careful in his recom- 
mendations of the dosage as of 
the medicine itself. Two drops 
every fifteen minutes may give the 
patient a taste but he may die 
under such treatment just as cer- 
tainly as if he takes a bucketful 
all at once. 

A good healthy dose repeated at 
comfortable intervals is the only 
prescription which will make a 
sufficient impression on his organ- 
ism. 


Allis-Chalmers Sales Increase 


Sales billed in the second quarter by 
the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, amounted to $8,- 
666,873 in comparison with $7,354,067 
in the corresponding quarter of 1926. 
Sales billed for the first half-year pe- 
riod were $16,573,229 for 1927 and 
$14,682,085 for the same period of 1926. 

The net profit, after charges for the 
second quarter of 1927 was weal. 987 

inst 
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Gone is the day when an agency could justify 
its existence merely by producing “ads.” 
This is why we stress the wide business 
experience of our executives as the most 
important phase of our service to manufac- 
turers in Central New England. Good copy 
and layout we insist upon as a matter of course. 


—_ 


THE MANTERNACH COMPANY 
Advertising 
The Manternach Building -.5 5 Allyn Street 
Hartrorp, ConnscricuT 

















Practically All 
of the 
New York Department Stores 
Which Advertise in Paterson, N. J., 
Use 


Che Paterson Press-Guardian 


Exclusively ! 


National Representatives: G. LOGAN PAYNE CO. 
New York, Chicago 
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/ \ 
/LOCALIZE\ 


our 
/ ‘ 
NATIONAL ADVERTISING 
Tell the public where to buy \ 
your product locally—or failing 
to find it—they will purchase 
something else. 


Permanent Federal-Porcelain 
Enameled Steel Electric 
Signs on the store fronts of your 
dealers direct buyers to the local 
source of supply—maintain vol- 
ume sales and build permanent 
dealer relationships— perma- 
nent sales outlets for your mer- 


chandise. 
Let us tell you how to localize 


your national advertising and 
selling effort. 


FEDERAL 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 


8700 SOUTH STATE STREET 


CHICAGO 
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FARM PAPER SUMMARY 
FOR JULY 


COMMERCIAL ADVERTISING 
LINEAGE 
(Exclusive of house, livestock and 4 
classified advertising) 
MONTHLIES 
1926 1927 
Lines Lines Some manufacturers of 
Country Gentleman ... 40,305 32,994 food products make excel- 


California Citrograph .. 17,316 14,688 
Successful Farming ... 14,288 13,022 lent use of business paper 
Capper’s Fatmer 8.013 11,325 advertising in their vocation- 
Ferm Jounilil 8.370 9,019 alized sales promotion work. 
Farm & Fireside 7,442 - 7,227 | They find that their business 
Farm Mechanics 10,310 6,631 | Paper advertisements open the 
Florida Grower ....... +25,784 6,583 | Way for their salesmen, and 
The Dairy Farmer .... *7,518 6,359 | Often are better than spoken 
Better Fruit 2,956 5,841 | Words, for a prejudiced buyer 
American Farming ... 3,888 3,827 | 18 Sometimes disposed to quar- 
Farm Life 3,816 3,209 rel, but no dealer can quarrel 
American Fruit Grower 6,380 2,753 | With an advertisement. 
Power Farming ....... 3,927 2,276 | Am intelligently vocationalized 
Pacific Homestead .... ¢2,791 1,663 | business paper advertisement 
Am. Produce Grower.. ..... 1,314 ns ea eamee. 
: , 1 29 808 ever loses its temper. never 
Farmer’s Home Journa 98 silities heck, aoves chiskce oe} 
never becomes impatient. Be- 
cause it sticks to what it has 
SEMI-MONTHLIES said, it sticks in the dealer’s 
memory. Besides, it goes into 
many places at many times 
Hoard’s Dairyman .... 19,225 where your salesman himself 
Okla. Farmer-Stockman 18,099 cannot always £0. 
Missouri Ruralist 11,959 mer ve “-? oaies - puch your 
ke : ust be made to 
Mich. Business Farmer_410,502 believe in it. ‘To reach 55.000 (*) 
Breeder’s Gazette .....*14,910 selected food dealers retailing 
Farmstead Stock & Home 14,551 meat and related products, and 
Ueeh Basel 9,977 make them believe more firmly 
Orange Judd Ill, Farmer 12,839 in your roducts, use ‘‘Meat 
Merchandising.”’ 


Southern Agriculturist.. 7,341 
S. D. Farmer & Breeder 6,955 
Southern Ruralist .... 7,317 
Western Farm Life .. 6,674 
Southern Planter 6,343 
Missouri Farmer 4,478 
Southern Cultivator & 


Farming 4,232 109 S 
Modern Farming 2,040 Sth St. ST. LOUIS 


Ark. Farmer & Homestead 3,518 ; 
. ‘ 5 Including the buy- 
* Five issues. ( *) ing headquarters of 
1,200 meat chain or- 
WEEKLIES ganizations. 
(Five issues) 
2 Lines 
Pacific Rural Press. ...27,795 
Nebraska Farmer 
Prairie Farmer 120,753 


*Two issues. 
+ Five issues. 


Lines 
Dakota Farmer 


Montana Farmer 
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TRY COUNTING 
THE NEW ONES! 


—o- 
Magnificent Cathedrals 
going up 


ee 


A TREMENDOUSLY STRONG 
WEALTHY ORGANIZATION 
NUMEROUS BRANCHES 


in EVERY 
CITY 4 ND TOWN 


ONLY ONE. MEDIUM 


Absolutely Restricted 
to the church buyer 


—-O— 
Write for samples and information 
c 
The Church Trade Journal since 1899 


The EXPOSITOR 


156 Fifth Ave. 
New York City 














Peoria’s Choice 
Here at home, 
where they know 
us best, our de- 
partment stores, 
ready-to-wear es- 
tablishments, gro- 
ceries, bank, auto- 
mobile sales agen- 
cies and many 
other merchants 
make it —s~ 
for us to lead in 
local lineage. 
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1926 1927 
Lines Lines 


California Cultivator.... 27,755 20,079 
The Farmer 728,251 19,971 
Farm & Ranch 16,060 - 18,817 
Wallaces’ Farmer .... 20,062 17,956 
Kansas Farmer Mail & 
17,895 

Iowa Homestead 117,789 
Ohio Farmer ‘ 16,969 
New England Homestead 19,193 16,618 
Michigan Farmer \ 16,570 
Rural New Yorker....116,079 16,483 
Wisconsin Agriculturist. 17,849 14,900 
Wisconsin Farmer .... 15,669 114,475 
Pennsylvania Farmer...114,900 14,164 
The Farmer’s Guide... 23,409 14,008 
Progressive Farmer 

Farm Woman 13,193 
American Agriculturist. 12,454 12,359 
Washington Farmer.... 15,569 111,142 
Oregon Farmer \ $11,052 
Idaho Farmer 110,784 
Penn. Stockman 

Farmer 9,759 
Ohio Stockman & Farmer 11,600 8,921 
Dairymen’s League News 7,046 6,004 

t Four issues. 


FARM NEWSPAPERS 
(Four issues) 
Lines Lines 

Kansas City Weekly Star 13,792 16,508 
Dallas Semi-Weekly 

Farm News 9,514 
Memphis Weekly Com- 

mercial Appeal 6,794 
Atlanta Tri-Weekly Con- 

stitution 5 5,298 
Atlanta Tri-Weekly Jour. 6,074 5,281 
Kansas City Weekly Jour. 18,997 4,680 

t Five issues. 
(Figures Compiled by Advertising 

Record Company.) 


To Handle Canadian Adver- 


tising of Fansteel Products 

The rue Products Company, 
Inc., North Ch ay a manufacturer 
of Balkite battery gers and B battery 
eliminators for radio sets, has appointed 
The Baker Advertising Agen Ltd 
Toronto, Ont., to direct its Canadian 
advertising. 


S. A. Knisely with Sheet Steel 
Association 
jestided cane mt f the "National Pr Pav- 


ing Brick ienstestunns 

Stoee with de then Bed fede B:. 
tension Committee, Pittsburgh, direct- 
ing its advertising activities. 
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THE WICHITA EAGLE 


Morning—E Deni ng—Sunday 





Absolutely the best buy in Kansas 
MORNING | Jn the city of Wichita 


einnc | 39,980 


Daily Net Paid Average for June 


MORNING In Entire Trade Area 


ennc | 74,059 


Daily Net Paid Average for June 


Sunday—In the city of Wichita 


24,702 


Net Paid Average for June 


Sunday—In the Entire Trade Area 


68,641 


Net Paid Average for June 


Daily Morning—15c per line. Sundays 17c 
per line. Morning and Evening Combination 
18c per line. 


Represented Nationally by 


The S. C. Beckwith Special Agency 


New York Philadelphia Atlanta Detroit Chicago 
St. Louis Kansas City Los Angeles San Francisco 
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A 


Salesmanager 
who is both 
A Salesman 
and 
A Manager 


Age 37. Matured, seasoned judge- 
ment. Aggressive, hard worker, 
hard fighter. Exceptional selling 
ability. Successful sales manager. 
Graduate of a leading college with 
the degree of B. S. in Mechanical 
Engineering. Seven yearsof broad, 
selling, merchandising, advertis- 
ing experience with the leading 
company in its field—first as West- 
ern Manager and later as General 
Sales Director with a national 
organization 


If you are seeking a Salesmanager 
of unusual ability, personality and 
experience, we will be glad to put 
you in touch with this man. 


Address ‘‘N”’ 
Box 239, Care of Printers’ Ink 














NATIONAL ADVERTISERS! 

What Have You to Sell 
1 comes OL O] Om 01018) 

Organized Women? 


One ad in the 46 oMclal State Maga- 
zines published monthly by 3,000,000 
Federated Club Women, 1,000,000 
League Women means you buy 
MASS circulation and 
CLASS circulation at 

the same time. 


Club Service Publishing Co. 
131 East 23rd St. ~ New York 
Sell the Clubwoman and 
Youve Sold the Town 
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Unprofitable Customers Are 
the Worst Complainants 


New Yorx, August 11, 1927 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

In your issue of August 10, I read 
an interesting article on service. I 
am especially interested in that part of 
the article [page 136] rtaining to 
The Corn Exchange Bank and would 
like to ask you one question. 

Why should a depositor who prac- 
tically kept no balance at all expect 
the bank to send a runner to verify 
a check and at the same time keep 
one who possibly might be a profitable 
depositor waiting at the window for 
the return of the runner? 

I, too, am a small depositor of The 
Corn Exchange Bank. I have had ad- 
vice from its officers which has proven 
very valuable to me on several occa- 
sions. They have always been acces- 
sible and have more than rendered the 
service claimed in their advertisements. 
I do not expect them to chase a run- 
ner all over the city to find out if 
some check I have deposited is good 
before honoring a check against it. 

Now on the other hand, my firm 
carries an account that might be con- 
sidered a profitable one to the bank 
although the average balance is not 
large. It also has received just such 
service that the writer in Printers’ 
Inx declares was denied him. 

In the business which I am in, we 
find that those who have a small ac- 
count and an unprofitable one to us, 
do the greatest kicking. 

D. E. Montcomery. 


John Clayton with DeVoe 
Letter Service 


John Clayton has joined the staff of 
the DeVoe Letter F pen = 9 Inc., Chi- 
cago. He was formerly advertising 
manager of the District of Columbia 
Paper Manufacturing Company, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; director of service for 
Norman T. A. Munder & Company, 
Baltimore, and was associated for seven 
years with Buckley, Dement & Com- 
pany, Chicago. 


Detroit Club Appoints 
D. B. Jacobs 


Daniel B. Jacobs, sales promotion 
manager of the Seaman-Patrick Paper 
Comsene, bee been appointed chairman 
of the troit Adcraft Club’s Over-to- 
Chicago committee for the annual con- 
vention of the International Direct 
Mail Advertising Association. 


L. R. Northrup Heads Adver- 
tising Agencies Committee 


Lorry R. Northrup, of Erwin, Wa- 
sey & Company, Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the committee in 
charge of the annual convention of the 
American Association of Advertising 
Agencies which is to be held at Wash- 
ington, D. C., October 26 and 27. 
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MOTION - PICTURE 


Your Product to the Public thru 
CONSOLIDATED Film Circulation 


~ it’s the best way to sell 


NSOLIDATED will circulate 
oe motion pictures, if you 
have suitable ones, in any or 
every part of the country. 
You select the audience. 


CONSOLIDATED will also 
create and produce Motion 
Pictures of your product or 
service or make prints of film 
you may already have for local 
or national distribution. 


CONSOLIDATED’S equip- 


ment and resources are 
unequalled. Within this 
organization is every facility 
for the production of Educa- 
tional Pictures, from scenario 
to finished print, p/us their 
showing to the public. 


At CONSOLIDATED the 
costs are moderate. Let us 
estimate on your requirements 
without advance charge or 
other obligation. 


Inquiries Cordially Invited 





Consolidated Facts 


~via ISLAND ri’) 





Educational Service 
Headquarters 


The largest film laboratories 


in the world—6 o 
plants—New York, 


rating 
ew Jer- 


sey, California—600,000,000 
feet of film perannum. Noted 
for the highest quality prod- 


uct and service 


y the lead- 


ing firms in the Motion 
Picture Industry. 























EDUCATIONAL Sy SERVICE 


8th and Pierce Avenues 


Long Island City, N. Y. 
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Printers’ INK 


Registered U. &. Patent Office 
A Y¥OURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by George P. Rowell 


Painters’ Inx Pustisuine Co., Inc. 
ublishers. 
Orrice: 1885 Mapison Avenue, New Yorx 
Crrv. TscerHone: ASHLAND 6500. President 
and Secretary, J. I. Romer. Vice-President, 
4 3 a awrencr. Treasurer, Davip Marcus. 
Sales M anager, LAS TAYLOR. 


Guieee Office: Illinois Merchants Bank 
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New York, Aucust 18, 1927 

When Prices ow a manu- 

a acturer can’t get 
Fall— What? as much for his 
product as formerly, what is he 
going to do about it? 

He knows that there’s one 

fundamental reason for the fall in 
price—the demand-supply ratio has 
changed. 
Either the demand for his prod- 
uct in relation to the supply has 
fallen somewhat, or the supply is 
greater in relation to demand. It’s 
the age-old law of supply and de- 
mand at work whittling away at 
the price. 

Can he change this law? No. 

Can he alter a supply—lower 
it in this case? 

Can he alter the demand—in- 
crease it in this case? Yes. 

Shall he attempt to increase de- 
mand or cut down the supply— 
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which? Maybe he should do both. 

To find the right answer, he has 
to make a clear-cut and complete 
analysis of the problem, including 
such. considerations as: 

1. Competition—if he outs pro- 
duction, will his competitors in- 
crease their production, and so 
nullify the effect of his own re- 
duction in supply? 

2. Cost—if he increases demand, 
will selling costs per unit of 
product sold be so much increased 
as to lower his ag aggregate profits? 

3. Elasticity of demand—to 
what extent does a change in price 
produce an opposite change in 
demand? 

There are many other factors to 
be considered, and many manufac- 
turers are now pondering the prob- 
lem. Some have turned to the 
production of new products; and 
they have chosen products with a 
more favorable supply-demand 
ratio—which yield a good return 
on efficient advertising and selling 
efforts. This solution of the prob- 
lem is good for the business con- 
ditions of the country. 

Apart from the foregoing eco- 
nomic approach to tte problem, 
the new-product solution is merely 
the common sense of men who see 
that there is a profit in supplying 
more of things that people want 
more of, and less of things that 
sell only at lower prices. 





The Office _n the current - 
sue 0 ectrica 

Force as a Merchan- 
Sales dising there ap- 
Auxiliary pears an article 


which tells how in two years the 
non-selling personnel of the Public 
Service Company of Northern IIli- 
nois has been instrumental in the 
sale of $635,000 worth of appli- 
ances. -Last year, the article states, 
non-selling employees turned in 
8,820 appliance leads and company 
salesmen sold 3,386 of these pros- 
pects merchandise averaging about 
$91 per customer. 

That is a remarkable record. It 
tells a story to which every manu- 
facturer might well turn an atten- 
tive ear. There is no doubt that 
little effort is made in most or- 
ganizations to secure the active co- 
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operation in sal matters of the 
non-selling organi 

in every energeti 

there is always a ce 

sporadic effort by individuals not 
connected with the es depart- 


ment to furnish leads to the sales © 
ys to ~_ 


force and in similar 
build sales. But it is 
deed that this work is heartily 
encouraged and directed as has 
been done by the Public Service 
Company of Northern (Illinois. 

The ideal condition any or- 
ganization would be to have every 
individual not actually on the sales 
force actively employed as a sales 
auxiliary. Not even/the Public 
Service Company of Northern Illi- 
nois has achieved Ahat objective. 
Exactly 2,100 of this company’s 
5,200 employees are members of 
the organized sales auxiliary teams. 
Still, securing the services of 2,100 
more salesmen without adding to 
the pay-roll is an achievement not 
to be sneezed at. 

[-Will Advertisers of 
automotive equip- 
ment and acces- 
sories are partic- 
ularly fond of giving various lists 
in their copy. “Standard equip- 
ment on these cars... .” “Espe- 
cially adapted for use on Packards, 
Cadillacs, ete.” 

It is possible that these com- 
monly used lists are not so harm- 
less as they appear to be. In fact, 
every one of them may carry a 
goodly share of latent ill-will. 

Not long ago, Printers’ INK 
commented on the peculiar psy- 
chological fact that “when a per- 
son has bought an article which 
runs up into considerable money, 
that individual immediately be- 
comes a studious reader of the 
advertising featuring that product.” 
The owner of an automobile not 
only does that but he also closely 
scans every list of cars he runs 
across—looking for the name of 
his car. And if that particular 
name is not among those on the 
list the reader is disappointed and 
resentful. He automatically goes 
on the defensive. 

Then, instead of being im- 
pressed by the list of users, he is 
apt to reason: “Oh, well, it can’t 
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be so good if the makers of my 
car don’t use it.” The advertiser 
will have to use some strong sell- 
ing copy in order to overcome such 
a mental hazard. 

When an advertisement pro- 
claims that “Bard’s oil is suited 
for these cars . ” and closes 
the list with a brief “and others,” 
the motorist who owns one of the 
“others” is going to wonder why 
his car was slighted. 

Advertisers should think more 
than twice before they decide to 


- include a list in their copy. They 


should make sure that it treads on 
nobody’s toes. 
A Lesson in Not long after 
Funda- this appears be- 
fore the reader, 
mentals an annual phe- 
nomenon will once more be taking 
place. Throughout the length and 
breadth of this broad land, -on 
hundreds of unpleasantly muddy 
fields, untold thousands of earnest 
and“perspiring young men will be 
engaged in smearing each other’s 
faces in the mud, and devoting 
weary hours to the pursuit of an 
oval, leather-covered object whose 
ingenuity in eluding them is noth- 
ing short of fiendish. 

The mysterious reason for these 
inexplicable activities may be dis- 
missed for the moment. The point 
is that there is a lesson in them 
for that other horde of earnest 
young men whose pursuit is the 
—_ more elusive advertising dol- 
ar. 

Though he pass like Benny 
Friedman or run like Harold 
Grange, no football player whose 
coach is worthy of the name 
escapes his hours of weary grind- 
ing at what are called in foot- 
ballese the “fundamentals.” 

To charge and block and tackle, 
and do each hard and clean and 
low; to follow the ball, and when 
it comes his way to grip and hold 
it like grim death; to play never 
for himself but always for the 
team; to keep face and mind and 
body always toward the goal—these 
—_ are driven into every player 
until they become part of him; or 
he does not make the team. 

There is no need to dwell here 
upon what sometimes happens 
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when a team that has neglected 
the “fundamentals” in favor of a 
lot of fancy forward passes and 
trick plays, runs into one that 
knows nothing but the “funda- 
mentals,” but knows them clear 
down to its toes. 

There are plenty of brilliant ad- 
vertising men who would benefit 
by regular drudgery at advertis- 
ing’s fundamentals. These are 
sometimes lost sight of in the 
appeal of elaborate plans, clever 
“copy slants,” beautiful art and 
sonorous words. 
still being mostly sold by words 
and pictures that hit straight and 
hard and clean at the reader’s 
attention; that never lose sight of 
what they have to sell, nor lose 
their grip on it; that work together 
with layout and typography as a 
team, not to call attention to them- 
selves but to the merits of the 
goods; that keep face and mind 
and body always toward the sale. 





Trips as As we recall it, 
some two years 

yg ago a prominent 
zes insurance com- 


pany in the East offered a month’s 
trip to the Pacific Coast, all ex- 
penses paid, to those members of 
its sales force who sold more than 
a certain amount of insurance in 
one year. The mark set was not 
particularly high and consequently 
a large number of the salesmen 
succeeded in winning a mighty fine 
month’s vacation. 

The thought which occurred to 
us at the time, and which recurred 
to us recently, was that lengthy 
trips are not ideal contest prizes. 
It was our idea that, aside from 
regular vacation schedules, it is 
not wise to take a group of star 
salesmen off their territories and 
send them off on pleasure trips 
or even trips to the factory simply 
because they have come out on 
top during a sales contest. 

Of course, if the industry in 
question is subject to dull seasons, 
these extra vacations may be quite 
in order. But in the case of the 


life insurance company, its very 
best salesmen were taken away 
from their tasks at a time which 
by no means represented a slack 


But goods are. 


season and kept away from produc- 
tive work for an entire month, 
Aside from the business which was 
lost while these star producers 
were away, think of the splendid 
opportunity presented to every 
other life insurance organization 
operating in the company’s terri- 
tory. Think also of the let-down 
which must have occurred among 
that company’s salesmen who did 
not succeed in winning the free 
trip. 

The sales contest prize is as im- 
portant as the contest itself. Don't 
permit it to undo all the benefits 
of the contest by sending the stars 
away at a time when they are 
needed most—which is when the 
after-contest slump looms in the 
offing. 





Joint Advertising for Insurance 
Agents 


The movement toward gene er- 
tising of insurance was carried “Yor- 
ward another step last week when the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents announced that copy had 
prepared for a joint advertising pro- 
gram which would be available to 

bers of the iation 

The executive committee of the na- 
tional association has been working for 
more than a year in an attempt to ar- 
range a system of joint advertising for 
local agents, and the details covering 
the handling of the cam paign and the 
manner in which it will available to 
local agents will be decided August 19 
at a meeting of the executive committee 
at Atlanta. 

The program is to feature the trade 
association idea and will prominent! 
display the association emblem wit 
the legend, “Always the sign of good 
insurance on anything, anywhere.” The 
association explains its purpose in hav- 
ing the national association featured in 
local newspaper copy by saying that 
“the public appreciates the aims and 
motives that lead men to join and u 
hold the trade association in their fie 
Accordin ingly we want to utilize this 
means of obtaining public interest and 
hold it by explaining the ethical stand- 
ards on which our members conduct 
their business and their ideals of ser- 
vice to their clients and the public.” 








Du Pont Net Profit Increases 
de Ni report Pod com E. a Wi 
we iompany “ i 
axington, the first 
192 » Day : » ee ees net , 
of $23,834, va, sire, 4 + a rges. yt - 
compares wit! reported for 
the same period of 1926. For the June 
quarter the net income was Bein 942, 
Ghee cha » against $7, sl 3 in the 
correspondi ing period o 
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«Ty Buys and Buys 


Modern advertisers know very 
well that the time honored myth 
about the woman being the 
“Purchasing Agent of the Home” 
is interesting, but not true« They 
know that more and more men 


are going to market these days 
for more and more products and 
services and that the male judg- 
ment is being looked to in the 
selection of almost everything 
that comes into the home. 


$3,100 a page 


All-Fiction Rela. 
Magazines of Clean Fiction 
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Advertising Club News 


San Francisco Club Appoint- 
ments 
president 





J. H. Libbey, advertisi 
ager of the Chronicle, James L. Cau- 
thorne, business manager of the News, 
and William Hines, publisher # = 
Bulletin, have also been appoin 
serve on this comanitten: 
* 


Will Instruct Rochester Club’s 
Courses 


Frank p ablndsay ag = A of 
the Sibl Carr Company, 
and Ralph’ M Baraow ir 
with rles G. ee ieee will 
conduct the mo 2 advertising =< 

ing sponsored by Rochester 
Club at the University of Rochester. 
Mr. Otte will instruct the class in 
advertising, and Mr. Barstow will con- 
duct the c in selling. 
* * * 


Charles Morris Price School 
to Resume Courses 


ado Charles mae Frise — of 
dvertising and ow: ism 
Poor Richard Club, Philadelphia, will 
— two classes, first year and second 
in advertising during the season 
1927-1928, as it has heretofore. These 
courses will alize in ne Ae ad- 


these 
ae > will run y oe, Slaty weeks, 


meet- 
ing one night a 
« > “* 


George MacConachie Wins 
New York Golf Tourney 


. Kyle was second and R. Troiano 


third, 
* * € 


N. C. Ellis Heads Salt Lake 
City Advertising Committee 
N. C. Ellis, secretary of the Tracey 

and Trust Company, re _ 


Seattle Club Appoints . 
A. E. ye 
A. E. Holden been appointed 
editor of the Round Table,” weekly 
. —me of the Seattle Advertising 
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Norfolk-Portsmouth, Va. 
Club Planned 


‘ctively ae preparing f ie 
is i en, in he 
organization a an advertisi ied ‘at 
Norfolk-Portsmouth, Va. G. lie Hall 
has been elected chairman of the spec al 

with him 4 S 


ches am 
Fisher is 


Columbus Club Appoints 
Chairmen 


m committee of the 
Advertising Club of the Lo prong Ohio, 
Chamber of Commerce, will be he ded 
by Harry C. Simons, CGvertising ard 
sales director of the Nisley Shoe Stor es, 
Other chairmen recently meg i. 
clude Lewis B, Hill, membership; T. 
Frankenberg, publicity; Bal —, F. bir 
entertainment, and E, Putnam, f- 
nance. 
* * * 


The new 


International Convention 
Date Set 


The convention at Detroit of the In- 
peg = ional Advertising Apegintion will 

be held next year from July 8 to 12. 
Clinton .F. Berry, president of the Ad- 
craft Club of Detroit and assistant vice- 
resident of the Union Trust Company, 
is general chairman of the executive 
committee in charge of convention ar- 
rangements. w! ete 


Club Officers Honor 
N. M. Parrott 


_ Norman M. Parrott, formerly execu- 
tive secretary of the Advertisi Club 
of Baltimore, and who served for ten 
years as president of the Club Officers’ 
Conference of the International Adver- 
tising Association, nam) 
president emeritus of the Conference. 
* * * 


New York Club Committee 


Chairmen Named 


John A. Wilkens, of the Charles 
Francis Press, has been appointed chair- 
= of the entertainment committee 

Advertising Club of 
Olive ave Con ar heads the he ho ’ 
outh’s Com: t use 
committee. 


* * * 
International Committee to 
Meet at Chicago 


The committee on the 


of ad- 
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Advertising Is Lost on 
Indifferent Sales Clerks 


Duptey E. Grogspeck 
ADVERTISING 
New York, Ave. 12, 1927. 


Editor of Printers’ Inx 

That — by Mr. Muller in nt 
issue Ca ben st 11 (“It’s a Great 
uct pron ‘an’t Get It at the 
De on kes “at one of the 
weakest solute in selling I know of. 

Let me tell you of a very interesting 
en rience I had about four years ago 

1 sto a, no less prominent than 
Mar shall Field of Chicago. It so hap 
pened, while visiting that city, I de 
cided to purchase an overcoat. nat- 
urally thought I could not get any bet- 
ter service than by going to not alone 
the best reputed store in Chicago, but 
practically the most 0 depart- 
ment store in the cow 

I walked into the clothing department, 
and asked one of the cler who was 
sitting on the counter, if he could sell 
me a single-breasted, herring-bone stripe 
overcoat. 

Without even attempti 
the counter, he told me he was very 
sure they had nothing like that in 
stock. I then asked him if they car- 
ried the Hart Schaffner & Marx line. 
He said yes they did on one of the 
upper floors, but added there was no 
use of my going up there because he 
was sure ee had nothin; ms that would 
satisfy me. course, walked out 
of that store. a then went about four 
blocks further down, entered another 
clothing store, and while I did not buy 
the particular type of overcoat I was 
after, still they sold me a coat that 
pleased me and has Ceeg | me the desi: ed 
service. It was done through pleasing 
salesmans ip. 

I can think of another store in New 

York that had some shirts displayed in 
its window. was one that ap- 
pealed to me particularly and I went 
into this store, asking price. The 
clerk took the one shirt out of the case 
and informed me rice of it was 
$6.00. It was more nm, I cared to 
spend for a shirt at that time, alt! 
I was in market for one. I told 
this to the clerk . all he did was 
take the aan, Bee back in case, 
and let me wi out without trying to 
sell me a shirt that cost less money. 

Another case in point happened to 
= a few weeks ago right here in New 
York. I saw some neckties displayed 
in a haberdasher’s window and wal 
The clerk 

reduced 


to get off 


into the store to buy some. 
showed me some that 
ind were being run for a special sale. 
I told him that I was not interested 
in that particular type but what ap- 
pealed to me wag one that was beng 
yy ah hi ha 
” n roug t out that one par- 
ticular ty. f necktie and told me it 
vould oul tf. -50. I purchased it. 
| told him I wanted to buy some more 
neckties, Common-sense should have 
dictated to him that that price was not 
prohibitive to me, anyway. Instead of 
showing me more wg awh at 
le switched me right back to the sale 
neckties at $1.65 a piece. I didn't argue 


( her similar letters from: 
ieee Base Brisk Ason 


t that price, 
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it actualy 
ie to overcome the indifference of 

salesclerks, who will not study any 
method of sales approach or service. is 
a very serious who to every — 
ing se ee who wants to 

tendency of the aver- 
See. retail clerk is not’ to ry to. tall 

merchandise, but rather to stand 
hind the counter waiting for the cus- 
tomer to. come in. He doesn’t try to 
analyze the customer’s needs or wants, 
but just hands out whatever he is 
asked for. He won’t study anything, he 
won’t read any kind of sales helps, he 
won't attend any kind of esti to 
improve himself and then sits back and 
cries on the unfairness of thit . because 
he does not advance more rapi 
as on the stupidity of the pean 
Personally, I think ay the 

manager or executive who can 
some kind of a perfect on that ‘F 
overcome these obstacles, 
those brought out by Mr. Muller, will 
have created the greatest progress to 
better selling. 

Tep SerpeMan, 

Director of Sales. 


Death of Stephen N. Bourne 


Seaton N, Bourne, formerly with 
Paul . Inc., publishers’ repre- 
caaaliiee ew York, died at that city 
on August 10. He was at one time 
with Brandes Products Corpora- 
tion, New York, and had been engaged 
in advertising agency work. 


“Walcloth” Account to Joseph 
E. Hanson Agency 

T. R. Goodlatte & Sons, Inc., Dela- 
wanna, N, J., has appointed the 

E. —_ ompany, Newark advertis- 

ing Cs direct the advertising 

= eloth”™ “fabric wall covering. 


A. M. Byers Reports Net Profit 


The A. M. Byers Company, Pitts 

burgh, yrouane iron pipe, — that 
profit for wre months 

a 30 ye 


$1,071,332 in a ae apie 


year. 


Inland Steel Company Elects 
H. H. Straus 


Straus cof tal — vice- 
resident in oe rail steel for 
coetion and sales Inland Steel 
Company, Chi 


H. H. 


To Leave St. Louis Club 
E. Julian Birk, executive secretary of 
oe ae ee ae St. Louis will 





The Little 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


4h... first problem for the Class 
to consider today is that of the 
case of the ‘Receptive Shirt 
Hunter and The Negative Sales- 
man. 

It all happened in heat of noon- 
tide during a July day. Mr. Re- 
ceptive Shirt Hunter was one of 
those scarce, real men-about-town 
who in his sterner moments is a 
director for a large New York cor- 
poration. He had accompanied the 
Schoolmaster into a Fifth Avenue 
shop for men. 

Now this particular shop, both 

outside and inside, exuded a pe- 
culiar air of chummy although 
exclusive opulence, aided doubtless 
by the imitation Old English style 
of architecture. To accompany 
the atmosphere there should have 
been in attendance servitors in 
knee-breeches and cocked hats, 
trained to make the most gratiating 
bows and with fastidious tastes for 
the guidance of customers. 
a reasonable - wait, a 
young, self-assured salesman de- 
tached himself from his nook and 
approached to cater to the Recep- 
tive Shirt Hunter. It was the 
Negative Salesman. 

“Yes, Sir?” said the clerk with 
an anticipatory rubbing of hands. 

Said the man-about-town: “Some 
white oxford shirts—size fifteen— 
with collar attached. Have you 
any?” 

With a reply so prompt that it 
left no shadow of a doubt, the 
Negative Salesman spoke: “No, 
Sir! Not one left. Not one.” 
And he bestirred himself as if 
restless to get away to a possible 
larger commission. The Receptive 
Shirt Hunter was no longer re- 
ceptive. 

The glory that was Rome's 
passed not more quickly—yea, the 
gilt and trappings bespeaking so- 
licitation and courtesy were now 
but camouflage behind which 
crouched indifference and impa- 
tience. The man - about - town 
turned sadly away, rebuffed and 
disillusioned, for not a trace’ re- 
mained of his old friend, Substi- 


rangi 


tution, in the ultra-modern setting. 
And as he went, was it his imag- 
ination, or did he hear the mock- 
ing voice of Progress cry after 
him: “Nous avons changé tout 
cela”? 

* * * 

“The smoothest, smartest, BIG- 
GEST cars of their type ever 
built—and powered by the latest 
and greatest of all four-cylinder 
engines.” 

Five superlatives in one para- 
graph caught the Schoolmaster’s 
eye as he was reading through one 
of the recent Dodge Brothers ad- 
vertisements. The Schoolmaster 
has been an observer of Dodge 
advertising for many years and 
has seen it pre-eminent among 
automotive advertising for its re- 
straint and apparent dislike for 
words ending in “-est.” He senses 
in the present campaign a trend 
away from a conservative policy 
and he is going to watch the re- 
sults with interest. 

There has always been a great 
deal of discussion concerning the 
value of superlatives and here in 
the advertising pages there is tak- 
ing place an interesting laboratory 
test which should help to prove 
whether the automobile-using pub- 
lic really likes its sales stories told 
in terms of biggest and best. 

* * 


The Schoolmaster has never ob- 
tained his “expectancy” from the 
insurance people, and consequently 
knows no better than the Class 
how long he is going to live. But 
he has no hope that it will be 
long enough to see the end of 
the stupid misuse of “Personal” 
on envelopes that obviously contain 
merely poor specimens of direct- 
mail literature. 

What do people hope for from 
this pitifully transparent dodge? 
What sort of start is it toward 
selling something, to begin by mak- 
ing a fool of your customer, and 
what is worse, in such a way that 
the first word of your actual sell- 
ing talk lets him know that you 
have made a fool of him? 
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. that helps 


R. P. Henderson, General 
Manager of Sales, United 
States Radiator Corporation 
“Many leads given us 
the National Real Estate 
Journal have opened up 
connections with Real- 
tor-Builders and heating 
contractors. 
We shall continue to ad- 
vertise in this field for 
the investment builder 
controls a very large pro- 
portion of the homes 
built in the United 
States.” 
Typical experience of the 
leading manufacturers we 
are helping to sell Realtors 
—America’s Homebuilders. 


NATIONAL 
a.B.c. REAL ESTATE a.2.P. 
JOURNAL 
Fae a ome 





the salesman stressed the standard 
** Judge the quality and value,” he said, ‘by 
facts. It has a Fisher body, Duco finish, 
year balloons, and Gabriel snubbers.”’ 
He proved his case by citing al) the well known: 
and widely advertised products that went into 
Ais product, P : 
You can take a leaf from the motor car sales- | 
man’s book. Your product is the house you have. 
built to rent or sell. And eats wraps rere | 
renters or buyers, a great quality story is quickly 
proved. when you say, “Guaranteed heating] 
with Capitol boilers end radiators." = 
For U.S. advertising reaches many millions every” 
£>e the April 16th Saturday Evening Post, for: 
wane And that is only one of the many na- 
ional magazines carrying Capitol 
L\frep. Searcy jpronsren (uresesr- Dixrmanr Mceaca 
FACTORIES. 


AND % ASSEMBLING PLANTS SERVE THR COUNTRY, 
dable heating equipment — 





e 
For 37 years, builders of di 
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Sometimes — especially § when 
“Personal” appears on an envelope 
that is not even individually ad- 
dressed by typewriter—one could 
almost believe the real purpose was 
to save the recipient’s time ; because 
the moment it is seen on such an 
envelope, the reader knows that by 
ho possibility can there be any- 
thing inside of the slightest in- 
terest or value to you. 

And so it helpfully expedites 
itself toward the waste-basket ; just 
as a total stranger, sending in his 
name with the message that “it’s 
a personal matter,” does you an 
unwitting favor by saving you 
from wasting your valuable time 
on him. . 

-2 @ 

“I like to receive demonstration 
ideas from manufacturers,” a re- 
tailer once told the Schoolmaster. 
“However,” he continued, “many 
of these demonstration suggestions 
are so complicated that I would 
have to be a sleight-of-hand artist 
and a second Houdini to carry 
them out.” 

This charge cannot be laid at 
the door of the Perfection Appli- 
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ance Company, Detroit, manufac- 
turer of the Perfection electric 
ironer. “You can demonstrate the 
hardness of this Chromium plate,” 
the company informs dealers in 
a business-paper advertisement fea- 
turing its electric ironer, “by drop- 
ping a coin between shoe and roll 
and letting it pass through the 
ironer. You will find no mark 
—not even a scratch.” 

That demonstration is simplicity 
itself. Perhaps for that reason it 
is particularly effective. Also, its 
simplicity appeals to the retailer 
whose fingers have become so stif- 
fened from punching cash register 
keys that he cannot be expected 
to perform with the agility of a 
prestidigitator. 

+ * 

Plaster lightning! What a de- 
scriptive phrase for those cracks 
that come in plaster and dart vi- 
ciously up and down the wall to 
the despair of the house-owner. 
The phrase may be an old one, 
long known to builders, but it first 
met the Schoolmaster’s eyes in an 
advertisement for Steeltex. There- 
fore he has an idea that once more 




















WANTED 


Manager for Art ‘Department 


A creative man of long experience to | 
organize and supervise a group of | 
layout artists for a large New York | 
Advertising Agency. | 


ecAddress Printers’ Ink 
“M,” BOX 238 
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“soups, soaps 
and sausages” 
EE —————————————————__ 





It is the business of this organiza- 
tion to indelibly etch in the mass 
mind, deep-rooted preference, for 
the products of a few food manu- 
facturers. — 

A. G. Peart, formerly Advertising 
Director — The Great Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Company. 

B. J. Paris, formerly of B. J. Paris 
Advertising Agency— Food Mer- 
chandising Counsel. 


You need have no problem 
in food marketing or mer- 
chandising. 





PARIS & PEART 


Advertising 
LEXINGTON TOWER 
41ST. & LEXINGTON AVE. am 
New York 
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WANTED 


By Industrial Agency 
in the Middle West 


Copy Writer (not over 
35) with mechanical and 
electrical engineering 
lus vigor- 
ous writing ability—plus 
well balanced sense of 
layout, typography. 
College traini ir 
able—brains and initia- 
tive essential. Satis 
ity. Please let your reply 
oulty peat” teeictly 
confidential—our employees 
know about this advertise- 
ment. “L,"* Box 237. P. I. 

















Sawmills that cut 


84% sroducodin US. 


Concentrate your adver- 
tising in the one Paper that 
covers po eg tte hn 

lumber producing sec- 
tions—mills that cut 84% of 
the lumber sawn in the U. S. 


Write for our 84% circular. 


Armericagfiumberman 


Est.1873 CHICAGO asc. 


















Photostats 7 ¢ 

of | 3 
Fast Messenger Service : 
PACH BROS. 








>< 


28 West 44th Street, New York, N.Y. 





a copy writer has hit the bull's. 
eye. 

If any skeptic doubts that ad 
vertising is a living thing he will 
have his doubts removed by a study 
of current advertising. Here he 
will find phrase-makers at work 
with all the daring freedom of 
the exuberant early Elizabethan 
dramatists. “Plaster lightning” js 
just another of those descriptive 
terms which takes its place along- 
side its fellows in the gallery of 
advertising effectives. Even if the 
phrase is not original, the copy 
writer has shown a commendable 
ability in making it seem original 
and in using it to sum up a big 
sales point for Steeltex. 





Members of the Class Continue 
a Previous Discussion 


Bripcerort, Conn., Aus. 13, 1927, 


Dear Schoolmaster: 

Your account [in last week’s issue] 
of the advertisement of a Pittsburgh 
furniture house, minus the signature, 
reminded me of something I saw in 
London, during the war. 

During the winter of 1914-15, I 
trained in camp outside of London. 
Often when on leave, I would be at- 
tracted to an advertisement on the 
“hoardings” (as they call posters over 
there), the familiar picture of a jolly 
horseman with white top hat, red rid- 
ing coat and a monocle in one eye. 
This slogan always graced the picture: 
“Johnny Walker. Born 1820. Still go- 
ing strong.” As Johnny Walker is 
known as good whiskey, and I have 
always been a teetotaler by preference, 
the advertising feature was all that in- 
terested me. 

When I returned to London for the 
advertising convention in 1924, I again 
noted the familiar jolly horseman with 
the monocle, stari: at me from the 
“hoardings.” But "the slogan has been 
changed to read: “Born 1820. Still 
Going Strong.” Alth it was almost 
ten years since I had last seen this 
advertisement, and as stated, I was 
not interested in anybody’s whiskey, 
there was no doubt in my mind that 
our friend was iving his silent boost 
for “Johnny Walker. 

Is this not, in your opinion, a good 
example of. the power of consistent ad- 
vertising? 

Hots S. Stevenson. 





Baker, Tuorre & Company 
CLEveLanp, Aue. 15, 1927. 
Dear Schoolmaster: ‘ 

You qualify yourself so thoroughly 
in the second paragraph of your story 
of the unique furniture advertisement 
that appeared in Pittsburgh, that you 
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tinue Creabes Cheerful Cartoons 
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im An Account Executive 
r the 
‘with Cre established and financially’ strong New York 
1 the advertising agency (Christian) is seeking an account 
—- executive. We will, consider ‘applications from men 
Imost who may not control business at the present time but 
- who have been connected in a sales capacity with estab- 
ai, lished agencies and who have successfully solicited and 
that handled important national accounts. Only a man able 
— to meet and discuss all phases of advertising with im- 
good portant executives will appeal to us. Our plan, copy and art 
t ad departments are unsurpassed. Liberal financial arrangement. 
" Please send brief sketch of your career, including accounts 
you have handled in the past, as well as past agency 
connections. This information will be held in strict con- 
7, fidence and read only by the President of this organization. 
chy Address: President, Box 236, Printers’ Ink. 
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Copy Chief 
and Art Director 
Seeks Change 


HANDLES both jobs, 
with a fine record for 
many notable successes. 
A creative, analytical, 
often brilliant writer. 
Pleasant and sensible in 
“contact.” New York only. 


“J,” Box 235, P. I. 














ASSISTANT SALES MANAGER 


To handle all correspondence and pro- 
motional matter for a group of Lge 
business papers. Must have actual 1- 
ing experience and thorough knowledge 
of trade papers. Excellent opportunity 
for real executive with initiative. State 
full particulars, salary to start. 
“H,” Box 234, care of Printers’ Ink. 
230 S. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


Educational Lists 


Schools School Executives 
Teachers College Students 
Dealers in Student Trade 
Send for Catalog of 500 Lists and 
Statistical Chart of Educational Field 
Educational Lists Co., Inc. 
503 Sth Ave.N.Y.C., 612 N. Mich. Ave. Chicago 








k Inx files. 














For a monthly close-up of the West- 


WESTERN 
tifa 


Trial Subscription, 6 Mos. $1-- Sample 25¢ 








If you use Direct-Mail— 
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temper the glee I might get from writ- 
7 you about it. 

y now you have Doris been in- 
formed by some of the older members 
of the Class that this “really unique 
feature” was perhaps first  & 
Paine Furniture Company of ston 
twenty or so years ago. 

This may be more years than you 
care to remember. For the life of me 
I am unable to recall the name of the 
advertising. man responsible for this 
stunt. 

John Adams Thayer or Bill Haskell 
can probably say who he was. This 
i as I recall it, was as much 
a test of the association of positivn, 
layout and typographic style as any- 
thing, the last two of which would be 
as terrible by present standards as they 
were effective at that time. 

Paine, if I remember rightly, had 
the — — ranted on the first 

eo e Herald, Globe and Post. 

he offering was priced 
checked against insertions. 
not appreciably diminished by leaving 
off the signature. There must be a 
record of this somewhere in Printers’ 


Epmunp Tuorpe. 


Frank Arbuckle tu Join Green’s 
Incorporated 


Frank Arbuckle has resigned, effec- 
tive September 1, as service manager 
of The Individualizing Company of 
Kansas, Wichita, _ and direct 
mail advertising. e will become ser- 
vice director in the direct-mail depart- 
ment of Green’s Incorporated, ng 
Beach, Calif. He was formerly with 
the Kansas City Star and the 
Beacon. 


ichita 


Roger Patterson Joins Walter 
C. McMillan, Inc. 


Roger Patterson has joined the East- 
ern sales staff of Walter C. McMillan, 
Inc., New York, and will represent the 
National Shelter Group-Color Service 
in New land and New York, begin- 
ning August 29. For the last three 
years he been manager of the mag- 
azine media department of Lord & 
Thomas and Logan. 


H. H. Charles Honored 


H. H. Charles, ident of the 
Charles Advertising i Inc., New 
York, has been made an of the 
Mérite Agricole of France. Mr. Charlies 
also holds the decoration of an officer 
of the Legion of Honor which he re- 
ceived when he wee, peonee of the 
Advertising Club of New York several 
years ago. 
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Classified Advertisements 


Rate, 75c a line for each insertion. Minimum order, $3.75 
First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


~ PRINTERS and BOOKBINDERS 
Two Reve Fyre, Drum Cylinder 


P: $, Cutters, Lever 
ier on tie cal Universal 
Chandler & aie sressee Gold 
Gordon 


ing | ew Presses, 
C&P Presses with Milier Feeder, Multi- 
Color Presses, Folders, .Punchers, Per- 
forators, Wire Stitchers, Numbering 
Machines, Standing Presses, Embossers’ 
Shears, Proof Presses. 
At greatly reduced prices and upon 
most liberal terms. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 
Ninety-six Street 
= ork City 
Harris two color Automatic 
excellent condition equi with new 
Motor, prints 30 x 35 incl at bargain 
rice. Address “SH AR” 3501 
jest 48th Place, Chicago. 
Save you money on publications. Printer 
producing eight monthlies can take more. 
High-class work; individual service; only 
2 hours from New York; So 
Stryker Press, Washington, N. J. 
LAYOUT MAN—ARTIST 
Unusually desirable space es in 
agency suite, new —_ building. 
Moderate. ‘ongenial 
Will_turn_over work. Box 526, P.. I. 
" REPRESENTATIVES WANTED 
in all parts of the United States ae 
selling or direct distributing of 
European type faces. Only reliable aod 
financially responsible ie ny will be 
considered who have a large following 
cme inters and advertising agencies. 
or further details and interview give 
all, qualifications and address all in- 
quiries to L. Sattler, 239 “West 43rd 
Street, New York. 
I WANT A TRADE PAPER 
to add to my group of publications, 
or would consider managing one 
for fixed fee. If you have one for 
sale, send copy of magazine, brief 
history of its affairs, statement of 
present condition, and price asked. 
All data kept in perfect confidence. 
Address Box 503, Printers’ Ink. 


Merchandiser Wanted 


I hats Lae a ga = ia 
byt greatest tonics, 
which has office 








Press; 

















be in every home. 








PARTNER WANTED 


Well and long established Printing firm 

is o for a . Must be practical 

with substant 

will be combierel. 

—_ party. State full particulars, 
fidential. Box 505, P Printers” Ink. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED 
Advertising salesman for Chicago and 
vicinity by representative business Boon 
tate and experience. £9, 
ienced, ener- 


Printers’ Ink. 
= man wanted by progressive 











CONTACT MAN — Experi 

soliciting and contact wor! 
Newark Territory. State qualifications. 
Box 507, Painters’ Ink. 





with New York City’s — 
shop, operating day and night. 
or commission. Box 497, Printers’ Ink. 
A photo-engraver in an Eastern city, 
specializing in direct-by-mail work, has 
an opening for a first-class artist with 
abe can handle both color 
sketches finished rn bony or} 
drawings. State age, ex 
salary expected. Box 501, ae Ink. 


CONVINCING the man who holds the 
purse-strings or dictates the purchase 
of office time-and-labor-saving devices or 
systems, requires knowledge that can be 
gained only in actual writing of such 
Copy. Prove that you have this ability 
pi Fo nome tng sending samples, with age, 3 and details 
n comeeage of 
less ge ey tan, $4000, this opportunity with 
‘offices in all large cities 
and permanent employ- 


WANTED 
Agency Ad Composition Salesmen—to 
connect 





original é 
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PUBLISHER has opening for advertis- 
ing salesman; experience on Director 

or catalogue preferred, but not pains = 4 
Unusual se at rea ‘for tight man to 
secure table and permanent connec- 
tion. 502, Printers’ Ink. 


Studio 
of S. 


Aug. 18 1927 


FOR RENT 
t., Annadale, the Garden Spot 


101 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 





Circulation Manager Wanted 
for 2 menafgataress business paper. 
Cor tial. Box 531, 
Printers’ Ink. 


IDEA ARTIST 

Young artist of originality, able to trans- 
late ideas quickly into pencil or water 
color roughs. Work requires all round 
artist, also ability to produce cither 
finished water color sketches or good 
lettering. Call with evidence of ability. 
W. F. Howell, Room 1402, 420 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York City. 


Circulation Manager to locate in Torento, 
Canada. Must be capable of producing a 
) wand of 350 subscriptions weekly with 
anada’s leading weekly and group of 
ublications. Circulations are 
maintain without employment of con- 
tests, premiums or other extraneous 
methods. In applying give detailed at- 
tention to your circulation achievements, 
business history, age, nationality and 
salary expected. Box 530, P. I 











business 





ADVERTISING MANAGER 

A high powered sales producer who can 
devote his entire time energy to a 
chain of installment Furgiture Stores, 
and produce results from newspaper copy 
and Birect Mail. One with proven ability, 
who can show by his past records that 
he is successful. Write tomy your quali- 
fications for the 

no object. Replies held strictly con- 
fidential. Box 134, Room 200 Times 
Building, New York. 


WANTED —ARTIST AND COPY WRITER 
Large Connecticut manufacturer has open- 
ing for a young man not over thirty and 
preferably under twenty-five years of age 
who has had art school training and can 
plan and design attractive sales literature, 
sketch illustrations for se-organs to 
salesmen and customers, prepare sketches 
to illustrate subject of direct-mail letters 
and handle usual art work in advertising 
department. One who can work in a touch 
of real humor in illustrations is prefer: 

He must also be capable of writing 
good copy for pamphlets describing prod 
ucts, prepare sales letters, write interest- 
i publicity items for newspapers, etc. 
“he must be willing to accept nominal 
salary at start with real future assured 
if he makes good. If you can qualify, 
write, giving details of age, education, 
experience, record of previous emplo 
ment and salary desired. If favorably 
considered, samples of your work will be 
requested ‘and interview arranged. Ad- 
dress Box 529, Printers’ Ink. 


f ir f nusual at 














es abe Viices 








NEW YORE CITY APARTMENT 
Will be away until after Thanksgiving. 
My furnished apartment, seven rooms 
and two baths tall night elevator ser- 
vice) can be ropes fos a ri - 
—September, Oct evens. 

be seen by The 2 OR Non Cale Pe 9 
0260—E. K. 


No Positions Promised 


This may be a “negative” 

but it goes. 
Although in one recent month high. 
class employers called on me to fill four 
openings, I refuse to guarantee 
subscribers anything in the way of em 
ployment but my best advice in the 
marketing of ability. 

I give him (or her) my most earnest 
service in imparting a knowledge of 
modern advertisi selling and business. 
writing practice. For a period of twenty 
months I deal with research, business 
organization, sales cost and turnover, 
sales-planning, sales training, dealer re- 
lations, management of sales and acver- 
tising departments, house-organ editing, 
good copy of all types, better letters, 
national campaigns, retail and regional 
campaigns, direct campaigns, advertising. 
agency practice and all other important 
divisions. 

Textbooks of college standards used— 
mine and others. Loose-leaf Supplemen- 
tary Helps. Correspondence of the most 
personal type. None but well qualified 
subscribers received. I now have a very 
fine group of earnest men (and a few 
women) using spare hours under my 
direction. It is a pleasure to aid them 
in working out a broad business career. 

I have time to help others who have 
some real aim and a reasonable amount 
of energy. Frankly written prospectus 
on request. 


S. ROLAND HALL 


Advertising Counselor and Agent 
Box 616 Easton, Pa. 





headline, 





POSITIONS WANTED 


Wanted—Position as Sales Manager 
with responsible concern by man with 
wide experience in sales os 
and sales promotion work. ’ 
Printers’ Ink, Chicago Office. 
SEASONED PUBLICITY MAN 


now supervising news department of big 
daily paper, available for publicity or 


connection. rfect 
copy, layout ability and ideas. Salary, 
$6,000. Box 504, Printers’ Ink. 


A MEMBER 


Ot tip enee filly De fF Sere ilty 

men wants a an ak glad we nag de - 
He can turn we = SS 

side. He is 33, colle - 

trained. Box 525, Pritters! Ink. 
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Experienced, capable and Lamygen 
trade paper advertising and 
business + age located in Chicago de de- 


sires territo 
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ADVERTISING ASSISTANT—Young 
man, seven years’ experience in advertis- 
ing and printing; thorough knowled, +. 


tyhogeaeiye be ving an 
visualizeand makeupsketches. Box 524, Pi r 
Adv 





Baitor —Reeeeenn and house-organ 
experience. Wide knowledge sales promo- 
tion work, especially to retailers. Success- 
ful writer features, interviews. Practi- 
cal on make-up, printing. Box 500, P. I. 


COPYWRITER 
Young woman who produces effectual 
merchandising ideas, thanks to a diversi- 
fied experience and a keen understanding 
of why they buy. Box 516, P. I. 


MAIL ORDER ADV. MAN 


Part Time. Experienced on National 
accounts. Knowledge of Copy, layouts 
and and_production. Box 514, P. 


N.Y. Cop Writer 


Ten years copy chie Bag big geneete. 
Full or part time. ox 521, P 


Adverti ase man, copywriter 
and visualizer of exceptional ability, 
seeks connection with agency. Familiar 
with every of agency work. 15 
years advertising and selling experience. 
A-1 record. Box 508, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Artist—unusually versatile— 
wants space arrangement with agency on 
piece-work basis. ill act as art director 
if desired. Broad range of subject and tech- 
nique and reasonable prices. Thoroughly 
capable and dependable. Box 523, P. 1. 




















Assistant to Production Manager 


Five years’ experience with leadin 


lisher; complete knowledge manu eee 
ing details, also shorthand; excellent 
references. Box 520, Printers’ Ink. 

Commercial Artist. Quick, creative, 
modern. Good figure work in all medi- 
ums. Designing, lettering and photo re- 
touching. Twenty-five years’ training in 
art for national advertisers. Prefer some 
city West of New York. Position or 
free lance location. Salary two dollars 
per hour. Box 499, Printers’ Ink. 


Firms Unable to Employ Regular 
Advertising Manager can arrange for 
part-time service of nationally known 
advertising and publicity specialist on ad- 
vantageous terms. Complete advertising 
plans and copy prepared. Particularly 
experienced in engineering and con- 
struction lines. Box 496, Printers’ Ink. 


Agency Executive 
and Writer 


pees time, my advertising experi- 
covers nine years; but, in hours of 
“it is longer. Mostly with agencies 
and a copy, it also includes 
contact, sualiz’ art buying and 
) raphy. 1 tek 


many friends in 
ff my om positions. 











I am thirty, 
1 now have a job which most men at 
t age would consider good. Too much 
New Yorker to go elsewhere. Can 
nstrate with states and a record. 


528, Printers’ Ink. 


warm Furreerers ee 





salesman a representa- 
tive is interested to work in Chicago terri- 
r tory for a newspaper or other publication 
or a publisher’s representative. Effective. 
energetic, progressive and financially re- 
ae Be ye ery confidential, 
Ink, Chicago Office. 


Assistant to Executive—Englishman 
(27), expert stenographer and creative 
correspondent; university training; pleas- 
ing personality, tact and poise; years of 
foreign residence and travel experience; 
excellent references; at liberty to go any- 
where. Box 517, Printers’ Ink. 


PRODUCTION ASSISTANT 


Young man, 18, with two years’ experi- 
ence and thorough knowledge of printing, 
engraving and general advertising, 
sires responsible position with agency or 
manufacturer. Also capable on layouts 
and copy. Box 522, Printers’ Ink. 


Sales Executive 


capable man with twelve years of 
as and merchandising experience is 
seeking a new connection. 

He knows modern merchandising 
methods and is well versed in the rami- 
fications of a modern sales organization. 

Seven years in his last position where 
he rose from salesman to sales en 

He is thirty-four, married and will 
anywhere but prefers a Philadelphia 
connection. Box 513, Printers’ Ink. 


EXECUTIVE 
Sales and Manufacturing, capable of 
selling advertising or a product, or of 
hee re ag and marketing a product, is 
ge a job where his experience 
and ability can make a real profit for 
his employer | and himself. 

Two years’ experience as advertising 
manager, two years selli advertising, 
and six years in charge building up 
a pew corporation and apcoice a new 
automotive product. Perfected the prod- 
uct, tooled up the pleat and managed 

uction, and handled the sales, both 
y personal calls and by direct-by-mail 
and ee are — all credits, 


a 35, pa eS Harvard 
School of Business trained. Salary— 
future more than sereomt the deciding 
factor. Box 506, inters’ Ink. 


Nationally Known 
Sales Letter Writer 


now in charge of sales letters for a large 
national advertiser, seeks new connection 
for purely personal reasons. It will 
pay any concern that wants to increase 
its cales, or that needs a correspondence 
su} isor, to write this man. A “real 

salesman through the written word. 
Very successful in making sales, build- 
ing goodwill, collecting overdue accounts, 
and in teaching others to write 
oeeto-an ng letters. Men like this are 
seldom ‘ound on the open market. Box 
511, Printers’ Ink. % 
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What Size Space Shall We Use? 
Mac Martin, President, Mac Martin Advertising Agency, Inc 


When the Customer Is Wrong Tell Him So Diplomatically 
Cuartzes A. Emuey, Sales Promotion Manager, De Long Hook & Eye Co. 


Using a Trade Character to Personify the Appetite Appeal 


Direct Advertising Over the Air Again Debated 


Selling a New Kind of Banking Service 
Franx G. Newett, President, Linden National Bank 


Make That Letter Talk 
Haagztson McJonnston 


“There’s One in.Every Agency” 
Guy Gripatric, Vice-President, Federal Advertising Agency, Inc 
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G. A. Nicos 


On the Frontiers of Advertising 
Harry Mera. Hircecockx 


More Science in Industrial Space Buying 
Harry M. Carrotz, Adv. Mgr., Hyatt Division, General Motors Corp. 


Is the Advertising Agency Liable for Space Used? 


By-Product Advertising 
Ratpn Crormers 


Changing the Product to Suit Export Markets 


Every Convention Should Have an Objective 
Hersert P. Sueers, Secy.-Treas., The National Retail Hardware Ass'n... 


The Way to Start a Piece of Copy Is to Start 
Ricnarp Surrey 


Hunting His Market from Door to Door 
James H. Coxtins 


Drama Takes the Gloom Out of Negative Copy 


Aviation Needs More Advertising 
Erwin Baumoartn, Sales and Advertising Mgr., Heath Airplane Co..... 


The Advertising Oamera Goes in for Extracrdinarily New Devices 
W. Lrvtncston Larnep 


When Prices. Fall—What?—The Office Force as a Sales Aukiieey— 
IN-Will in Lists—A Lesson in Fundamentals—Trips as Contest Prizes. 


The Little Schoolmaster’s Classroom 
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Smashing oi Idol or Two 


May we take occasion to utter a few healthy disbeliefs: 


We do not believe that “the lion is the King of beasts” 
—because Mr. Barnum (who should know better?) has 
stated that the Bengal tiger is one-fifth stronger. 


@ We do not believe that “a burnt child shuns the fire” 
—because it is a well-established fact that wildcat stock 
operators regard as choicest prospects the sucker list of 
those previously burnt. 


@ And we emphatically do not believe that “human na- 

ture is the same everywhere’’—as you can jolly well 

demonstrate by trying to sell tilsters in San Diego or 

buggy whips in Detroit. 
As an advertising agency, we know very little about lions 
and tigers, possibly less about burnt children. But with the 
vagaries of human nature we have had much contact, geo- 
graphically, psychologically, when in the buying mood, 
when offering consumer fesistance or indulging in other 
forms of recreation and self-betterment. We leave to the 
statistician and the psychologist ‘the task of predicting 
what human nature may do under a given set of circum- 
stances. But the task of providing appetizing information 
on the articles with which human nature sustains, bedecks, 
regales itself —Ah! that we endeavor to make our especial 
niche in Human Nature’s plan. 


‘The JOHN H. DUNHAM (ompany 
Advertising— 


TRIBUNE TOWER 
CHICAGO 
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DURING THE FIRST SIX MONTHS OF 1927. 
The Chicago Tribune led all American 
newspapers in volume of advertising 





Advertising lineag:: 
Newspaper January-J une* 





LINES 


Chicago Tribune 16,332,573 
Detroit News 15,561,854 
New York Times 14,954,094 
Washington Star 14,553,553 
Los Angeles Times 13,140,834 
Pittsburgh Press 12,872,832 
St. Louis Post Dispatch 11,882,080 
Los Angeles Examiner 11,230,184 
Chicago Daily News 10,798,164 
Columbus Dispatch 10,657,355 
Philadelphia Inquirer 10,496,400 





*Figures from Editor & Publisher. 


Chicago 1s the center.of America’s richest market— 
Zone 7/—and The Tribune ts the dominating medium 
in the Chicago Territory. 


Chicago Tribune 


THE WORLD*’S. GREATE ST NEWSPAPER 
SUPREME IN CHICAGO—FIRST IN ADVERTISING—FIRST IN CIRCULATION 
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